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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

1.  J.-N.  Aletti,  “Le  canon  des  Ecritures.  Le  Nouveau  Testament Etudes  349  (1,  ’78) 

109-124. 

Explanations  of  the  word  kandn,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  NT  canon  up  to 
the  late  4th  century  A.D.,  the  criteria  for  canonicity  applied  in  Canon  Muratori,  the 
Marcionite  heresy,  unity  and  diversity  within  the  canon,  and  the  canon’s  normative 
function  within  the  church. — D.J.H. 

2.  J.  Lemarie,  “Saint  Chromace  d’Aquilee  temoin  du  Canon  de  Muratori,”  Rev 

EtudAug  24  (1-2,  ’78)  101-102. 

In  the  prologue  to  his  commentary  on  Mt,  Chromatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Aquileia  in 
northern  Italy  at  the  turn  of  the  4th  century,  appears  to  quote  from  the  Latin  version  of 
Canon  Muratori.  These  citations  indicate  a  terminus  post  quern  for  Canon  Muratori 
sometime  between  A.D.  398  and  407. — D.J.H. 

3r.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Can  We  Trust  The  New  Testament?  [NTA  21,  p.  320]. 

- ,  Redating  the  New  Testament  [NTA  21,  p.  194;  §  22- 6r]. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Two  Views  of  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Popular  and  Techni¬ 
cal,”  Interpretation  32  (3,  ’78)  309-313. — The  popular  volume  explains  the  modern 
approach  to  the  NT  and  makes  a  lot  of  good  sense,  but  the  volume  on  redating  the  NT 
books  amounts  to  a  collection  of  all  the  whimpers  and  niggling  fears  of  NT  interpreters 
just  right  of  center.  The  only  real  differences  between  Robinson  and  the  conventional 
dating  of  the  Pauline  epistles  concern  Ephesians  and  the  Pastorals.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  supposed  absence  of  any  clear  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70  are  unwarranted.  What  Robinson  writes  about  Revelation  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  but  it  is  asking  too  much  to  accept  his  views  on  the  apostolic  character  of  the 
Johannine  tradition,  2  Peter  as  prior  to  1  Peter,  James  as  the  most  primitive  NT  writing, 
the  interspersing  of  the  Pastorals  among  the  more  authentic  Pauline  letters,  and  the 
dubious  validity  of  the  Two-Document  hypothesis.  The  article  provides  a  four-column 
chart  of  the  dates  assigned  to  each  NT  writing  by  Robinson,  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  A. 
Wikenhauser  and  J.  Schmid,  and  the  reviewer. — D.J.H. 

4r.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Redating  the  New  Testament  [NTA  21,  p.  194;  §  22- 6r]. 

D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  “Redating  the  New  Testament?”  DukeDivSchRev  42  (3,  ’77) 
193-205. — Robinson  has  shown  that  the  evidence  for  a  post-70  date  for  certain  NT 
books  (Mk,  Rev,  Heb)  is  very  shaky  and  has  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  dating 
most  of  the  NT  documents,  which  contain  few,  if  any,  clear  references  to  political  or 
other  datable  public  events.  But  he  has  not  succeeded  in  proving  that  his  pre-70  dating 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  more  likely  than  the  conventional  dating.  His  effort  to  fit  the 
Pastorals  into  the  framework  provided  by  Acts  and  the  other  Pauline  epistles  is  unusual 
and  not  convincing. — D.J.H. 
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5.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  T.  Conley,  M.  Brown,  and  J.  Dillon,  “The  Commentary 
Hermeneutically  Considered:  Four  Position  Papers,”  CentHeYtnStudPYot  31  (  77) 
1-16. 

Shepherd  discusses  what  a  commentary  should  be  and  do  with  reference  to  R. 
Bultmann’s  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  B.  Lightfoot’s  books  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  P. 
Shorey’s  on  Plato’s  dialogues,  and  B.  Vawter’s  On  Genesis  (1977).  Conley  describes  some 
wrong  ways  of  doing  commentaries  (“take  off,”  “subsuming,”  and  “upshot  )  and  states 
that  a  good  commentary  (e.g.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  and  Giles  of 
Rome  on  De  anima )  is  based  on  a  coherent  interpretation  of  the  work  being  elucidated. 
Brown  observes  that  the  commentary  must  be  clear  about  the  audience  situation  of  the 
text  and  the  audience  situation  of  the  commentary,  and  must  then  perform  its  service  of 
mediation.  Dillon  says  that  a  commentary  on  Philo’s  works  should  be  interested  in  the 
author’s  whole  person  and  should  try  to  show  why  Philo  moves  in  the  direction  he  does 
at  each  stage  of  his  argument.  [The  same  booklet  contains  an  abstract  of  G.  Lohfink’s 
article  on  the  commentary  as  Gattung  (§  19-419),  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  inspired 
by  the  papers,  and  an  afterword  by  E.  C.  Hobbs.] — D.J.H. 

6.  G.  Strecker,  “Walter  Bauer — Exeget,  Philologe  und  Historiker.  Zum  100. 
Geburtstag  am  8.  8.  1977,”  NovTest  20  (1,  ’78)  75-80. 

Bauer  was  proficient  in  many  areas  of  study.  His  lexicon  of  NT  Greek  and  his 
monograph  on  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  earliest  Christianity  will  continue  to  be  very 
influential.  His  philological  and  historical  achievements  reveal  the  inherent  weakness  of 
fundamentalist  or  biblicist  presuppositions  about  the  timeless  character  of  the  Bible. — 
D.J.H. 

7r.  P.  Vielhauer,  Geschichte  deY  UYchnstlichen  LiteYatuY  [NTA  20,  p.  356]. 

B.  Dehandschutter,  “Geschiedenis  van  de  oudchristelijke  letterkunde”  [History  of 
Early  Christian  Literature],  Bijdvagen  39  (2,  ’78)  190-200. — The  second  part  of  this 
article  considers  in  detail  the  book  itself,  and  the  first  and  third  parts  investigate  the 
author’s  methodological  presuppositions.  Vielhauer  adopts  the  ideas  of  F.  Overbeck 
regarding  the  identity  and  classification  of  Christian  UYliteYatuY.  According  to  Over¬ 
beck,  early  Christian  literature  belongs  to  the  forms  of  expression  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  still  lived  in  the  expectation  of  the  Lord’s  return  and  had  not  yet  assimi¬ 
lated  the  forms  of  profane  literature.  This  theory  is  unacceptable  for  two  reasons: 
“Secularization”  did  not  occur  as  a  radical  break  at  a  particular  date  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  literature  was  already  much  greater  than  is 
supposed  here.  In  order  to  write  a  fully  up-to-date  history  of  early  Christian  literature, 
scholars  should  start  with  a  fresh  description  of  all  literary  data  without  a  preconceived 
classification  of  the  genres.  Moreover,  all  writings  of  the  period  should  be  included, 
irrespective  of  their  theological  bias.  Such  a  catholic  treatment  would  facilitate  an 
undogmatic  approach  to  the  NT. — J.L. 

8.  R.  L.  Webster,  “Geerhardus  Vos  (1862-1949):  A  Biographical  Sketch,”  WestTheol 
JouYn  40  (2,  ’78)  304-317. 

The  article  discusses  G.  Vos,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  biblical  theology  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  from  1893  to  1932,  with  reference  to  his  formative  years,  person¬ 
ality,  achievements  as  a  defender  of  the  faith  and  as  a  theologian,  and  closing  years.  Vos 
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was  by  all  standards  always  the  scholar  and  Christian  gentleman.  He  was  a  champion  of 
historic  Christianity,  which  to  him  was  the  Reformed  faith. — D.J.H. 

9.  J.  Zumstein,  “Pierre  Bonnard,  exegete  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  Bulletin  du  Centre 
Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (3-4,  ’78)  5-12. 

Bonnard’s  exegetical  work  evinces  respect  for  the  primacy  of  the  text,  concern  for  the 
text’s  meaning,  willingness  to  ask  questions,  and  a  sense  of  the  ecclesial  and  public 
dimensions  of  the  task.  His  many  articles  have  focused  especially  on  Christian  language 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.,  and  his  commentaries  on  Phil,  Gal,  and  Mt  are  models  of  the 
historical-critical  method.  For  him  the  idea  of  anamnesis,  i.e.  remembering  the  fate  of 
the  historical  Christ,  has  emerged  as  the  fundamental  structure  of  primitive 
Christianity . — D .  J .  H . 


Interpretation 

lOr.  J.  Barr,  Fundamentalism  [NTA  22,  p.  319;  §  22-311r]. 

C.  F.  H.  Henry,  “Those  Incomprehensible  British  Fundamentalists,”  ChristToday 
22  (17,  ’78)  1092-96,  (18,  ’78)  1146-50,  (19,  ’78)  1205-08. — (1)  Besides  the  many  question¬ 
able  evaluative  judgments,  one  must  note  Barr’s  radical  misconceptions  of  fundamen¬ 
talist  doctrine,  his  exaggerations  that  become  misrepresentations,  and  his  overstatement 
of  fundamentalist  weaknesses.  He  acknowledges  no  logical  reason  for  the  existence  and 
survival  of  fundamentalists.  (2)  That  Barr  would  like  to  see  the  demise  of 
fundamentalist-evangelical-conservative  views  is  wholly  evident.  Yet  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  concept  of  biblical  authority  might  be  the  acceptable  modern  alternative  to  the 
historic  Christian  conviction  that  the  NT  is  “a  unified  body  of  teaching  all  of  which  was 
always  right,  and  still  is.”  (3)  Barr’s  new  theology  clouds  the  priority  of  God  in  his 
revelation  and  God’s  sovereign  authority  in  his  word.  It  also  forfeits  the  cognitive 
validity  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  the  doctrinal  reliability  of  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 

llr.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  Smith,  “Fundamentalism  versus  Tradition,”  NewBlackfr  59  (696,  ’78)  231- 
236. — There  is  enough  of  a  family  likeness  between  the  fundamentalisms  for  Barr’s 
critique  to  be  serviceable  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  recent  past  of  Catholic  biblical 
work.  This  is  a  very  controversial  book,  full  of  ad  hominem  arguments  and  swingeing 
counterstatement  not  always  later  qualified.  The  question  about  fundamentalism,  and 
perhaps  about  all  Bible  interpretation,  comes  down  to  the  relationship  between  Bible, 
church,  and  tradition. — D.J.H. 

12r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  R.  W.  Stott,  “Are  Evangelicals  Fundamentalists?”  ChristToday  22  (21,  ’78) 
1332-34. — Barr’s  claim  to  have  made  a  “very  thorough  review  of  fundamentalist  litera¬ 
ture”  is  false,  and  his  tone  ranges  from  the  cynical  and  the  patronizing  to  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  and  even  the  sour.  Nevertheless,  evangelicals  can  learn  from  his  remarks  about 
tradition,  theology,  and  interpretation.  But  he  declines  to  accept  a  distinction  between 
conservative  evangelicals  and  fundamentalists.  In  fact,  fundamentalists  tend  to  forget 
the  human  authorship  of  Scripture,  whereas  evangelicals  remember  its  double 
authorship. — D.J.H. 
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13r.  - ,  Idem. 

P.  Wells,  “James  Barr  et  le  fondamentalisme:  faiblesse  du  ‘fondamentalisme’  et 
faiblesse  du  ‘liberalisme’?”  RevRef  29  (2,  ’78)  85-94.— A  summary  of  Barr’s  critique  of 
the  theological  foundations  of  fundamentalism  along  with  an  evaluation  of  it.  Many 
differing  theological  tendencies  are  labeled  as  “fundamentalist,”  but  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  evangelical  theologians  are  passed  over.  Barr  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  that 
evangelical  fundamentalism  comes  from  a  global  understanding  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  not  simply  from  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  [see  §  23-34].  Barr’s  criteria  for  judging 
fundamentalism  to  be  a  false  religion  are  not  elaborated  in  this  book.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  done  evangelicals  a  service  by  raising  his  criticisms. — D.J.H. 

l4r.  - ,  Idem. 

D.  F.  Wright,  “James  Barr  on  ‘fundamentalism’ — a  review  article,”  Themelios  3  (3, 
’78)  86-89. — Barr  has  produced  a  book  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  industry  that  is 
liable  to  mislead  many  of  its  readers.  His  research  displays  grave  limitations,  and  the 
negative  flavor  and  gross  simplifications  may  hinder  evangelicals  from  taking  to  heart 
his  valid  criticisms  of  evangelicalism. — D.J.H. 

15.  K.  Berger,  “Wissenssoziologie  und  Exegese  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  Kairos  19  (2, 
’77)  124-133. 

Attention  to  the  basic  insights  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  as  seen  in  the  writings  of 
K.  Mannheim  will  lead  NT  exegetes  to  greater  sensitivity  toward  the  “location”  of  the 
writings  (place,  time,  group,  tradition-historical  background),  the  roles  of  groups  and 
carriers  of  traditions,  the  christological  “life-center”  operative  in  the  early  Christian 
adaptation  of  traditions,  the  process  by  which  opposing  groups  and  positions  were 
brought  into  harmony,  the  relation  between  ideology  and  activity  in  early  Christianity, 
and  the  extent  to  which  theological  statements  are  historically  conditioned. — D.J.H. 

16.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “Waking  the  Bible.  Biblical  Hermeneutic  and  Literary  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  Interpretation  32  (3,  ’78)  269-285. 

This  survey  of  books  and  articles  using  a  literary  approach  to  the  interpretation  of 
biblical  texts  identifies  the  more  important  tracks  being  followed  in  this  endeavor, 
provides  bibliographical  guidance  for  studying  them,  and  offers  a  critical  perspective  on 
the  movement  to  literary  criticism.  The  material  is  presented  under  these  seven  head¬ 
ings:  oral  performance,  parabolic  genre,  literary  structuralism,  narrative  syntax,  struc¬ 
tural  hierarchy,  tragic  comedy,  and  biblical  theology. — D.J.H. 

17.  R.  Detweiler,  “Generative  Poetics  as  Science  and  Fiction,”  Semeia  10  (’78)  137- 
150. 

E.  Giittgemanns  confuses  the  science  of  empirics  with  the  science  of  logic.  Nonlinguis- 
tic,  empirically  oriented  structuralist  analyses  in  child  rearing,  neurophysiology,  and 
cognitive  psychology  provide  more  holistic  models.  Giittgemanns’s  dependence  upon  V. 
Propp  and  A.-J.  Greimas  repeats  their  logical  errors.  Too  concerned  with  the  conditions 
for  hermeneutics,  his  work  needs  to  be  augmented  by  emphasis  upon  interpretation  and 
performance,  taking  more  seriously  P.  Ricoeur’s  emphasis  upon  language  as 
metaphor. — W.G.D. 
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18.  K.  Froehlich,  “Church  History  and  the  Bible,”  PrincetonSemBull  1  (4,  ’78)  213- 
224. 

Church  history  is  related  to  the  Bible  (1)  as  a  theological  discipline  because  church  and 
Bible  belong  inextricably  together  and  (2)  as  a  historical  discipline  because  church 
history  is  unalterably  oriented  toward  a  fixed  point,  the  primary  document  of  which  is 
the  NT  and  its  interpretative  annexation  of  the  OT.  G.  Ebeling’s  idea  of  church  history 
as  the  history  of  the  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  drew  attention  to  the  immense  power  of 
biblical  language,  which  not  only  shapes  now  but  also  has  shaped  a  great  deal  of  human 
life  and  action  in  a  decisive  manner.  The  concrete  form  of  historiography  that  writes 
history  from  the  angle  of  the  history  of  biblical  exposition  has  a  place  in  historical  studies 
and  will  therefore  have  a  future  in  church  history. — D.J.H. 

19r.  C.  Klein,  Anti-Judaism  in  Christian  Theology  [. NTA  22,  p.  322]. 

G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  RelStudRev  4  (3,  ’78)  161-168. — The  major  thesis  of  this 
book  is  valid.  There  is  a  long  tradition  of  anti-Judaism  in  German  and  French  biblical 
scholarship  and  to  some  extent  also  in  German  and  French  theology,  and  it  persists  in 
recent  literature.  But  Klein  makes  a  serious  mistake  in  paying  little  attention  to 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  she  tends  to  minimize  the  possible  differences  between  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees.  Whether  or  not  North  Americans  are  as  free  of  anti-Judaism  as  Klein 
suggests  is  a  moot  question. — D.J.H. 

20.  B.  W.  Kovacs,  “Philosophical  Foundations  for  Structuralism,”  Semeia  10  (’78) 
85-105. 

Structuralist  analysis  depends  upon  an  absolute,  a  priori  epistemological  base  rather 
than  the  pragmatic  demonstrations  North  American  scholars  expect.  The  method’s 
aesthetic  provides  an  interface  between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  in  the  production  of 
communicable  meaning:  the  grammar  or  structure  of  the  text,  which  replaces  earlier 
exegetical  emphasis  upon  the  historical  or  sociological  matrix. — W.G.D. 

21.  A.  J.  Levoratti,  “Lenguaje  y  hermeneutica,”  RevistBib  39  (4,  ’77)  293-316. 

The  fundamental  affirmation  of  the  NT  is  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (see  Jn  1: 14).  Preaching  consists  in  proclaiming  this  message  to  all  peoples  and 
cultures,  and  requires  communication  in  an  accessible  language.  Preaching  is  not  the 
revelation  of  words,  but  of  the  saving  event  through  the  words.  This  treatment  of  the 
hermeneutical  question  discusses  hermeneutics  both  as  interpretation  and  as  actualiza¬ 
tion.  Biblical  hermeneutics,  however,  must  seek  an  interpretation  of  history  and  the 
divine  promises  that  will  clarify  the  present  mission  of  the  Christian  faith  and  justify  the 
hope  of  the  faithful.  What  is  needed  is  a  concrete  hermeneutics  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  biblical  languages  are  not  our  own,  that  there  is  a  cultural  gap  separating  us  from  the 
world  and  words  of  the  Bible,  and  that  a  “purely  material  communication”  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  enough. — S.B.M. 

22r.  G.  Maier,  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen  Methode  [NTA  19,  p.  261;  §  19- 
86  lr] . 

P.  Wells,  “La  fin  de  la  methode  historico-critique,”  RevRef  29  (2,  ’78)  49-54. — This 
study  is  an  important  development  in  the  criticism  of  the  historical-critical  method, 
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because  it  not  only  calls  attention  to  the  weaknesses  of  that  method  but  also  formulates  a 
new  method  of  approaching  the  biblical  data,  i.e.  the  historical-biblical  method.  Maier 
refuses  to  distinguish  between  the  divine  word  and  Scripture  but  identifies  them  in 
keeping  with  the  witness  of  Scripture  itself.  In  German-speaking  circles  this  ranks  as  a 
very  rare  and  courageous  book. — D.J.H. 

23.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “The  Bible  and  the  Battle  of  Faith.  A  Review  Article,” 
PerspRelStud  5  (1,  ’78)  54-58. 

The  author  characterizes  his  present  view  of  the  Bible  as  more  like  R.  Augstein’s  in 
Jesus:  Menschensohn  (1972)  than  like  H.  Lindsell’s  in  The  Battle  for  the  Bible  (1976). 
Higher  criticism  is  destroying  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  of  evangelical  faith.  Probably 
the  only  way  one  can  honestly  and  consistently  study  the  Bible  critically  and  remain 
relatively  orthodox  is  by  becoming  “catholic,”  thereby  accepting  the  church’s  teaching  as 
the  final  authority.  But  the  church  has  spawned  too  many  errors  to  be  the  standard  of 
truth  for  evangelicals. — D.J.H. 

24.  E.  V.  McKnight,  “Generative  Poetics  as  New  Testament  Hermeneutics,”  Semeia 
10  (’78)  107-121. 

E.  Giittgemanns  consciously  attempts  to  place  theology  on  a  scientific  basis.  His 
generative  poetics  seeks  construction  of  a  synthetic  grammar  allowing  the  creation 
(“generation”)  of  contemporary  texts,  but  he  overcomes  historicism  only  to  end  with  a 
linguistic  positivism  that  elevates  syntagm  over  paradigm.  Hence  texts  merely  mirror 
significations  the  reader  brings  to  them,  and  their  polysemy  is  destroyed  by  pansemy. 
Complementary  emphasis  upon  the  phenomenology  of  reading,  and  semiotic  rather  than 
linguistic  models,  would  lead  to  the  greater  hermeneutical  artistry  of  a  generative 
semantics. — W.G.D. 

25.  T.  Merriam,  “Dissociation  and  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,”  DownRev 
96  (323,  ’78)  79-84. 

Because  it  was  viewed  as  the  word  of  God,  the  Bible  was  considered  unique  among 
books  in  proclaiming  an  allegoriafacti,  i.e.  the  symbolic  structure  at  the  heart  of  reality. 
The  modern  dissociation  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  has  its  roots  in  the  12th  century  and 
involves  the  devaluation  of  the  allegoria  facti  and  the  estrangement  between  fact  and 
allegory.  The  literalism  of  a  scrupulously  scientific  biblical  scholarship  is  the  fundament 
of  spiritual  boredom.  A  careful  study  of  H.  de  Lubac’s  Exegese  Medievale  (1959-64)  and 
a  reappraisal  of  the  Septuagint  are  the  correctives  that  present  themselves  with  the 
greatest  urgency. — D.J.H. 

26.  G.  R.  Osborne,  “The  Evangelical  and  Traditionsgeschichte,”  JournEvangTheol 
Soc  21  (2,  ’78)  117-130. 

The  tradition-critical  method  seeks  to  determine  the  growth  of  a  particular  concept  or 
tradition  within  the  history  of  the  early  church.  The  literary  criteria  frequently  used  in 
studying  the  sayings  of  Jesus  (i.e.  dissimilarity,  multiple  attestation,  coherence,  es¬ 
chatological  orientation)  are  open  to  serious  objections.  A  more  positive  approach  takes 
into  account  the  following  elements  in  arriving  at  a  decision  regarding  a  tradition’s 
trustworthiness:  departures  from  what  was  characteristic  of  Judaism  and  the  later 
church,  features  that  could  not  have  survived  in  the  primitive  setting  unless  they  were 
genuine,  “unintentional”  signs  of  history,  no  satisfactory  setting  in  life,  language  and 
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emphases  not  characteristic  of  the  biblical  author,  Aramaic  or  Palestinian  features, 
amount  of  theological  coloring,  features  occurring  in  independent  traditions,  and  coher¬ 
ence  with  other  authentic  traditions.  There  is  no  reason  for  evangelicals  to  ignore  or 
repudiate  tradition  criticism  as  a  positive  tool  for  investigating  the  life  and  unfolding 
theology  of  the  early  church. — D.J.H. 

27.  D.  Patte,  “Universal  Narrative  Structures  and  Semantic  Frameworks,”  S emeia  10 
(’78)  123-135. 

E.  Giittgemanns’s  “theology  as  grammar”  seems  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  the 
genre  of  a  text,  and  indeed  the  form  of  a  text  generates  its  meaning-effect.  But 
Giittgemanns’s  analytical  elements  belong  to  different  structural  levels,  and  he  does  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  types  of  competence.  Syntactic  and  paradigmatic  structures  in 
the  semantic  universe  must  be  clarified  if  a  text’s  symbolic  dimensions  are  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  adequately. — W.G.D. 

28.  W.  C.  Placher,  “Scripture  as  Realistic  Narrative.  Some  Preliminary  Questions,” 
PerspRelStud  5  (1,  ’78)  32-41. 

Much  of  the  Bible  seems  to  be  realistic  narrative  rather  than  accurate  history  or  myth. 
A  realistic  narrative  (or  truth-conveying  anecdote)  need  not  be  historically  true  as  a 
report  of  a  specific  event,  but  it  does  convey  true  information  about  a  particular  person 
or  time  and  is  not  reducible  to  any  nonnarrative  form.  The  criteria  used  in  judging 
whether  an  anecdote  is  truth  conveying  are  personal  acquaintance,  authority,  and  self¬ 
authentication.  The  article  concludes  by  pointing  to  some  decisions  and  problems  that 
confront  those  who  adopt  the  category  of  realistic  narrative  to  interpret  Scripture. — 
D.J.H. 

29.  M.  Richards,  “Hermeneutics,  History  and  Oral  Tradition,”  ClerRev  63  (7,  ’78) 
257-262. 

The  Word  that  was  there  at  the  beginning  was  a  spoken  word,  and  the  founder  of  the 
church  and  of  our  civilization  was  not  a  writer  but  one  who  taught  by  word  of  mouth. 
W.  Ong  has  examined  the  “shift  of  the  word”  in  four  areas  of  Reformation  controversy: 
Scripture  and  tradition,  the  sacraments,  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  authority.  M. 
Jousse  has  shown  that  oral  tradition  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  spoken  word  and  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  use  of  patterns  and  rhythms  in  conveying  meaning. — D.J.H. 

30.  V.  K.  Robbins,  “Structuralism  in  Biblical  Interpretation  and  Theology,”  Thomist 
42  (3,  ’78)  349-372. 

Structural  analysis  seeks  understanding  within  a  linguistic  paradigm  rather  than  a 
historical  paradigm.  Instead  of  viewing  biblical'  texts  as  compositions  arranged  over 
time,  the  structuralist  exegete  perceives  biblical  literature  as  the  linguistic  expression  of 
structures  of  meaning.  To  analyze  a  story  (e.g.  Lk  10:30-35)  completely,  an  interpreter 
must  investigate  the  narrative,  cultural  or  mythical,  and  semantic  systems.  Structuralist 
methods  can  provide  a  means  by  which  the  theologian  may  systematically  use  insights 
from  religious  texts  in  the  formulation  of  theological  discourse. — D.J.H. 

31.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Adolf  Schlatter  als  Bibelausleger,”  ZeitTheolKirch  Beiheft  4 
(’78)  81-111. 

Schlatter  (1852-1938)  did  not  allow  his  Christian  faith,  his  biblical-historical  work, 
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and  his  dogmatic  concerns  to  be  separated.  He  insisted  on  Christ  as  the  principle  of  unity 
in  the  Bible  and  struggled  throughout  his  career  against  both  rationalistic  criticism  and 
uncritical  pietism.  According  to  him,  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Christ  during  his 
earthly  life.  As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  a  dogmatic  theologian,  Schlatter  always 
valued  the  NT  and  its  message  of  Christ  more  highly  than  theology,  the  church,  or  even 
himself.  Today  his  work  is  of  great  interest  for  those  seeking  a  middle  ground  between 
fundamentalism  and  the  scientific  critique  of  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

32.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “Keeping  up  with  Recent  Studies  II.  Structuralism  and  Biblical 
Studies:  Method  or  Ideology?”  ExpTimes  89  (11,  ’78)  329-335. 

Structuralism  concerns  the  operation  of  signs  within  a  structured  system,  how  these 
signs  reciprocally  condition  one  another,  and  how  an  underlying  “code”  determines  the 
range  of  possibilities  within  which  the  signs  operate.  The  article  offers  a  brief  account  of 
the  origins  and  aims  of  structuralism  as  seen  from  the  writings  of  F.  de  Saussure  and  C. 
Levi-Strauss,  describes  the  use  of  structuralist  approaches  in  NT  studies,  and  suggests 
some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  movement  as  it  occurs  in  biblical  studies. 
Many  structuralists  tend  to  ignore  historical  questions  and  particularities,  and  it  is  not 
always  clear  how  the  analysis  of  the  code  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  message. 
But  it  is  possible  to  use  structuralist  methods  without  necessarily  subscribing  fully  to 
structuralism  as  an  ideology.  The  human  mind  relies  on  semantic  opposition,  and  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  fruitfully  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  structural  relations  between  semantic 
components  at  various  levels.  Structuralism  rightly  attempts  to  explore  how  far  methods 
that  use  this  insight  can  be  taken. — D.J.H. 

33.  S.  van  Tilborg,  “De  materialistische  exegese  als  keuze”  [The  Choice  for  Mate¬ 
rialist  Exegesis],  TijdTheol  18  (2,  ’78)  109-130. 

Materialist  exegesis  both  evaluates  the  way  in  which  our  society  uses  Scripture  and 
employs  Scripture  and  its  interpretation  as  an  aid  in  the  social  struggle.  The  article  first 
sketches  a  program  of  action  in  terms  of  syntax  (the  middle-class  aesthetic  basis  of 
existing  translations  and  the  possibility  of  beginning  anew  from  a  materialist  view  of 
society),  semantics  (whether  and  how  Scripture  must  face  K.  Marx’s  critique  of  religion), 
and  pragmatics  (subversive  activity  and  the  organization  of  aggression  in  conjunction 
with  law  and  justice  in  the  NT).  At  a  second  level,  the  article  addresses  the  problem  of 
exegesis  as  a  science:  the  study  of  syntax  as  a  study  of  the  technique  of  a  written  work, 
relations  with  structuralism  and  especially  the  limitations  of  and  objections  to  the  latter, 
and  the  questionableness  of  the  objective,  scientific  status  of  exegesis.  Finally,  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  in  Mk  12:1-12  is  read  as  a  story  that  allows  the  reader  to  make 
the  connection  between  an  experience  of  God  and  social  critique. — D.J.H. 

34.  P.  Wells,  “Revelation  et  inspiration.  Les  options  ‘liberate’  et  ‘fondamentaliste’  sur 
l’Ecriture:  James  Barr  contre  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,”  Hokhma  8  (’78)  39-64.  [See 
§  23-13r.] 

B.  B.  Warfield  taught  that  the  facts  of  Christian  faith  are  the  facts  of  revelation  and 
do  not  depend  solely  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  His  views  on  the  Bible  were  rooted  in 
the  premise  of  a  personal  and  providential  God.  J.  Barr’s  charge  that  fundamentalism 
rests  only  on  Scripture’s  testimony  to  its  own  inspiration  certainly  does  not  fit  those  who 
follow  Warfield’s  lead.  It  is  Warfield’s  doctrine  of  God,  not  his  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
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Barr  cannot  swallow.  The  same  issue  contains  French  translations  of  articles  by  J.  I. 
Packer  on  hermeneutics  and  biblical  authority  [§  12-21]  and  R.  T.  France  on  inerrancy 
and  NT  exegesis  [§  20-363]. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism 

35.  S.  Agourides  and  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “A  New  Discovery  of  Old  Manuscripts 
on  Mt.  Sinai:  A  Preliminary  Report,”  Bib  Arch  41  (1,  ’78)  29-31. 

During  recent  repairs  at  St.  Catherine’s  Monastery,  workers  came  upon  a  storeroom 
full  of  chests  containing  papyri,  parchments,  and  very  old  written  documents  of  all 
kinds.  Agourides  was  shown  a  Gospel  text  written  in  beautiful  uncials  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century  and  what  may  be  four  missing  leaves  of  the  book  of  Genesis  from  Codex 
Sinai  ticus. — D.J.H. 

36.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “L’exegese  peut-elle  encore  ignorer  la  critique  textuelle?  Question 
aux  biblistes,”  EtudTheolRel  53  (3,  ’78)  341-347. 

There  have  been  many  different  texts  of  the  NT  over  the  centuries.  Textual  criticism 
should,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  the  science  that  studies  the  ensemble  of  understandings 
of  the  text  in  its  various  forms  and  transformations.  The  reintroduction  of  textual 
criticism  into  exegesis  could  be  a  means  of  not  killing  the  text  by  dissection  or  by 
sclerosis. — D.  J.  H. 

37r.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  etal.  [3rded.,  1975;  see  ATT  11,  p.  144; 
§  20-7l3r], 

B.  M.  Metzger,  A  Textual  Commentary  on  the  Greek  New  Testament  [NTA  17, 
pp.  239-240;  §  20-19r]. 

G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “A  Textus  Receptus  Redivivus?”  CentHermStudProt  32  (’78) 
1-17. — The  selection  of  variants  and  the  assembly  of  witnesses  in  the  apparatus  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  translators  and  students.  In  the  commentary  and  naturally  in  the  text 
on  which  it  is  based,  certain  criteria  (e.g.  the  mass  of  external  evidence)  are  often 
appealed  to  and  seem  often  to  have  decisive  influence,  while  other  criteria  (e.g.  language 
and  style,  genealogy)  are  noticeable  for  their  absence  or  neglect.  “In  all  we  remain 
unconvinced  that  GNT  has  the  character  that  justifies  it  in  becoming  the  Standard 
Text.”  A  supplementary  note  on  the  transmission  of  the  NT  compared  with  that  of  Philo 
and  Josephus  concludes  that  considerations  of  language  are  more  helpful  than  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  text  in  the  textual  criticism  of  these  writings.  [Five  responses  and  the  minutes 
of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper  are  included  in  the  booklet.] — D.J.H. 

38.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Modern  Textual  Criticism  and  the  Majority  Text:  A  Response,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (2,  ’78)  143-155. 

A  reply  to  G.  D.  Fee’s  article  on  modern  textual  criticism  and  the  revival  of  the  Textus 
Receptus  [§  22-702].  It  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  text  could  have  achieved  its 
commanding  position  in  the  extant  materials  unless  it  had  always  been  a  majority  text 
since  the  autographs  began  to  be  copied.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  constitute  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  kind  of  transmissional  history  for  the  NT  writings,  and  nothing  that  Fee 
asserts  is  in  any  way  adequate  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp. 
157-160)  Fee  responds  that  Hodges  bases  his  case  on  a  dubious  theoretical  presumption 
about  the  transmission  of  texts  and  does  not  take  seriously  enough  the  extant  evidence 
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from  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  On  pp.  161-164,  Hodges  replies  that  Fee’s  rejoinder  is 
disappointing  because  it  merely  reasserts  questionable  positions.] — D.J.H. 

39.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Some  thoughts  on  modern  textual  Criticism  and  the  synoptic 
Gospels,”  NovTest  19  (4,  ’77)  275-292. 

Modern  textual  criticism  has  much  to  say  that  is  relevant  to  the  Synoptic  problem, 
and  scholars  neglect  it  at  their  peril  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 
Even  when  we  try  to  avoid  associating  it  with  any  one  particular  theory  of  Synoptic 
relationships,  we  can  by  its  means  reach  textual  decisions.  Further,  it  enables  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  distinctive  style  of  each  Gospel  and  to  regard  these  works  as  books 
produced  severally  by  distinct  authors,  not  as  a  precipitate  of  tradition  deposited  over 
some  length  of  time. — D.J.H. 

40.  H.  K.  Moulton,  “Ancient  Translations,”  BibTrans  29  (3,  ’78)  307-311. 

The  ancient  translations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  and 
other  languages  (e.g.  Gothic,  Armenian,  Slavonic)  bear  witness  to  a  common  urge,  from 
the  very  beginning,  that  people  everywhere  should  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother 
tongue. — D.J.H. 

41.  W.  N.  Pickering,  “  ‘Queen  Anne  .  .  .’  and  All  That:  A  Response,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  21  (2,  ’78)  165-167. 

A  reply  to  R.  A.  Taylor’s  review  article  [§  22-342r]  on  the  author’s  The  Identity  of  the 
New  Testament  Text  (1977).  The  book  called  for  a  return  to  the  “majority”  text,  not  to 
the  Textus  Receptus.  A  paragraph-by-paragraph  analysis  of  Taylor’s  criticisms  on  vari¬ 
ous  points  demonstrates  the  superficiality  of  his  review.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  169-171) 
Taylor  presents  his  reflections  on  Pickering’s  response.] — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  23-129,  338. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

42.  J.  Jensen,  “Does  porneia  mean  Fornication?  A  Critique  of  Bruce  Malina,”  Nov 
Test  20  (3,  ’78)  161-184. 

B.  Malina’s  argument  that  porneia  does  not  mean  “fornication”  [§  16-770]  can  be 
faulted  at  almost  every  stage.  This  article  reviews  Malina’s  use  of  the  OT,  the  Qumran 
scrolls,  and  rabbinic  literature,  and  presents  an  independent  assessment  of  the  evidence 
from  these  sources.  If  the  OT  considered  fornication  reprehensible,  if  the  distinction 
between  harlotry  and  fornication  was  not  always  clearly  drawn,  and  if  the  Septuagint 
could  use  porneia  to  designate  wanton  sexual  behavior,  there  is  no  basis  for  denying  that 
the  NT  could  use  porneia  to  designate  simple  fornication.  In  fact,  porneia  and  related 
terms  describe  wanton  sexual  behavior,  including  fornication,  in  these  NT  texts:  Mt 
15:19;  Mk  7:21;  1  Cor  5:9,  10,  11;  6:9;  7:2;  2  Cor  12:21;  Gal  5:19;  Eph  5:3,  5;  Col  3:5; 
1  Thes  4:3;  1  Tim  1:10;  Heb  13:4;  Rev2:14,  20,  21;  9:21;  21:8;  22:15.  An  appendix  suggests 
that  early  Christian  slaveowners  understood  the  sexual  abuse  of  their  female  slaves  to  be 
forbidden  under  the  exhortations  to  avoid  porneia. — D.J.H. 

43.  R.  Laurentin,  “Charisms:  Terminological  Precision,”  Concilium  109  (’78)  3-12. 

The  word  charisma  is  used  in  the  NT  to  designate  gifts  bestowed  by  God  (Rom  1:11; 
5:15;  6:23;  11:29;  2  Cor  1: 1 1)  and  those  gifts  specifically  as  used  for  the  building  up  of  the 
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Christian  community  (Rom  12:6;  1  Cor  12:4,  9,  28,  30,  31  with  which  one  could  link  1:7 
and  7:7;  1  Tim  4: 14;  2  Tim  1:6;  1  Pet  4: 10).  Taking  account  of  the  harmony  of  structures 
and  diversity  to  which  Paul,  history,  and  modern  experience  bear  witness,  one  may 
propose  the  following  definition:  Charisms  are  free  gifts  of  the  Spirit  intended  for  the 
building  up  of  the  church,  i.e.  the  body  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 


44.  J.  Escande,  “Pour  une  reflexion  semiotique  sur  la  traduction  des  textes  bibliques,” 
EtucLTheolRel  53  (3,  ’78)  349-358. 

The  article  explains  and  evaluates  four  semiotic  models  of  biblical  translation:  the 
naive  transmission-model,  the  translation  model  of  C.  Taber  and  E.  Nida,  the 
translation-enunciation  schema  of  information  proposed  by  R.  Jakobson,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  schema  developed  by  R.  Thieberger.  The  concluding  section  discusses  H.  Mes- 
chonnic’s  model  of  translation  production. — D.J.H. 

45.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  Einheitsiibersetzung  vor  dem  Abschluss.  Hinweise  auf  ein  saku- 
lares  Unternehmen,”  BibKirch  33  (3,  ’78)  93-97. 

The  official  commendation  of  the  revised  text  of  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  in  early  1978 
by  the  German  Catholic  bishops  furnishes  the  occasion  for  describing  the  history  of  the 
project,  its  significance,  its  relation  to  previous  German  translations  of  the  Bible,  its 
unique  character,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. — D.J.H. 

46.  K.  I.  Logachev,  “The  1876  Russian  Bible,”  BibTrans  29  (3,  ’78)  312-316. 

The  1876  Russian  Bible  is  not  one  unified  translation,  but  a  conglomerate  of  different 
versions.  Neither  the  OT  nor  the  NT  is  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  liturgical  readings 
from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Slavonic  Bible.  The  1876  edition  is  no  more  than  an 
unsuccessful  stage  in  the  still  unfinished  process  of  making  a  national  Bible  translation 
for  Russian-speaking  believers. — D.J.H. 

47.  J.  C.  Margot,  “Exegesis  and  Translation,”  EvangQuart  50  (3,  ’78)  156-165. 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  translation  specialists  is  a  translation  that 
will  be  both  faithful  to  the  original  text  and  in  conformity  with  the  structures  of  the 
receptor  language.  The  UBS  translation  departments  are  equally  concerned  to  provide 
translators  with  both  biblical  and  linguistic  information.  (2)  A  good  exegete  does  not 
automatically  make  a  good  translator.  The  translator  must  study  carefully  the  milieu  in 
which  the  translation  is  to  be  used  and  not  merely  reproduce  the  form  of  the  biblical 
languages.  (3)  The  method  of  structural  analysis  is  difficult  to  teach  the  average  trans¬ 
lator,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  structuralist  exegetes  have  such  a  narrow  linguistic 
training. — D.J.H. 

48.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Story  Behind  the  Making  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  Bible,”  PrincetonS emBull  1  (4,  ’78)  189-200. 

After  discussing  problems  confronting  the  translator  of  the  Bible  (text,  meaning  of 
obscure  words,  style,  popular  acceptance),  the  article  examines  the  earlier  revisions  of 
the  King  James  Version  as  well  as  the  British  Revised  Version  and  the  American 
Standard  Version.  Then  the  preparation  and  the  final  publication  in  1952  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  are  described,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  various  ecumenical  editions 
of  the  translation  and  of  plans  for  dropping  the  archaic  second  person  singular  pronouns 
and  for  dealing  with  masculine-oriented  language  in  future  editions. — D.J.H. 
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Bulletins 

49.  E.  DE  Rancourt  and  M.-E.  Lauziere,  “Ecriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  78  (2,  ’78) 
321-335. 

This  bulletin  consists  of  de  Rancourt’s  ten-page  discussion  of  P.  Beauchamp’s  L’un  et 
r autre  Testament  (1976)  and  Lauziere’s  brief  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  six  recently 
published  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

50.  S.  Kealy,  “Recommended  Books.  Recent  Books  on  the  Bible,”  AfricEcclRev  20  (2, 
’78)  124-128. 

This  article  discusses  books  published  in  English  since  1973  on  the  Bible  in  general, 
the  OT,  the  NT,  and  preaching. — D.J.H. 

51.  A.  Weiser,  “Neues  Testament  und  Liturgie,”  ArchivLiturgWiss  19  (’78)  142-174. 

Descriptions  and  brief  evaluations  of  sixty-one  books  published  in  German,  French, 
and  English  and  judged  to  be  of  particular  relevance  to  liturgical  research.  The  items  are 
grouped  under  seventeen  headings. — D.J.H. 

52.  C.  Wiener,  “Bulletin  biblique  (1975-1977),”  MaisDieu  133  (’78)  157-169. 

This  bulletin  of  thirty-one  recently  published  books  (almost  all  in  French,  though 
some  are  translations  from  other  languages)  covers  editions  of  the  Bible,  interpretations 
of  the  whole  Bible,  initiations  and  introductions,  biblical  theology,  readings  of  texts,  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  Johannine  writings. — D.J.H. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

53.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “El  milagro,  acontecimiento  ‘de  Dios.’  Un  problema  semiologico,” 
Rev  is  tB  ib  40  (1,  ’78)  39-42. 

A  miracle  may  be  considered  apologetically  as  a  “proof”  of  Jesus’  divinity,  but  mira¬ 
cles  are  a  significant  aspect  of  all  religious  experience.  Given  the  truth  and  particular 
world  view  of  such  experience,  the  problem  must  be  situated  epistemologically.  There¬ 
fore,  the  article  considers  the  linguistic  phenomenon,  concentrating  not  on  the  fact  or  the 
agent  but  on  the  account  itself.  The  language  of  miracle  is  a  metalanguage;  it  expresses  a 
truth  of  religious  experience  on  a  level  deeper  than  that  of  the  narrative.  A  miracle  is  an 
act  of  God,  revelatory  of  a  presence  or  manifestation  in  a  dimension  other  than  the 
externally  observable.  Only  with  these  premises  established,  can  we  proceed  to  ask  such 
questions  as  whether  a  certain  miracle  took  place  or  not. — S.B.M. 

54.  G.  G.  Gamba,  “La  Testimonianza  di  S.  Ireneo  in  ‘Adversus  Haereses  III,  1,  1’  e  la 
data  di  composizione  dei  quattro  Vangeli  canonici, ”  Salesianum  39  (4,  ’77)  545-585. 

The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  regarding  the  date  of  composition  of  the  four  Gospels  (Adv. 
haer.  3.1.1)  is  examined  minutely  with  reference  to  its  literary  genre,  structure,  and 
content.  His  aim  is  to  defend  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  writings  and  to  reject  the  false 
interpretations  of  heretics.  Though  affirming  the  accepted  relative  dates  of 
composition — Mt  (Aramaic),  Mk,  Lk,  Jn — his  witness  does  not  necessarily  oppose  a  date 
of  A.D.  40-45  for  Mt,  nor  does  he  support  the  view  of  many  scholars  that  Mark 
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composed  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Where  and  when  Lk  was  written  Irenaeus 
leaves  open,  but  he  tells  us  that  John  wrote  last  and  composed  his  account  at  Ephesus. 
In  brief,  Irenaeus’  testimony  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  other  ancient  tes¬ 
timonies  of  tradition. — J.J.C. 

55.  D.  A.  Losada,  “Reflexiones  sobre  el  milagro,”  RevistBib  40  (1,  ’78)  3-9. 

Today  the  concept  of  miracle  implies  the  suspension  of  natural  law,  but  in  the  biblical 
view  natural  law  was  dependent  on  God.  In  order  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by  miracle, 
these  reflections  review  the  biblical  terminology  {dynamis,  semeion,  teras )  and  consider 
the  miraculous  deeds  of  Jesus  in  the  proclamation  of  the  primitive  church  and  in  the 
Gospels.  As  is  evident  from  the  Gospels,  admiration  for  the  miracles  is  not  faith.  If  the 
Gospels  establish  a  link  between  faith  and  the  miraculous,  it  is  to  show  that  the  former  is 
a  prerequisite  of  the  latter. — S.B.M. 


Jesus 

56.  J.  Becker,  “Jesu  Frohbotschaft  und  Freudenmahl  fur  die  Armen BibKirch  33  (2, 
’78)  43-47. 

Jesus’  basic  conviction  that  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  was  near  (see  Lk  17:20-21) 
was  made  manifest  not  only  in  his  mighty  deeds  (see  Lk  11:20)  but  also  in  his  meals 
shared  with  others.  These  common  meals  anticipated  the  eschatological  banquet  and 
proclaimed  God  as  Creator  of  all  kinds  of  people. — D.J.H. 

57.  B.  D.  Chilton,  “Regnum  Dei  Deus  Est,”  ScotJournTheol  31  (3,  ’78)  261-270. 

On  eight  occasions  the  Targums  of  the  Prophets  make  use  of  the  phrase  “kingdom  of 
God”  or  “of  the  Lord”:  Isa  24:23;  31:4;  40:9;  52:7;  Ezek  7:7  (10);  Obad  21;  Mic  4:7-8; 
Zech  14:9.  Comparison  of  these  passages  with  Jesus’  teachings  shows  that  the  dominical 
“kingdom  of  God”  was  no  cipher  in  an  esoteric  view  of  history.  Rather,  a  contemporary 
catchword  referring  to  God  was  taken  up  by  Jesus  to  serve  as  the  key  term  in  his  vivid 
assertion  that  God  is  active  among  us. — D.J.H. 

58.  Z.  W.  Falk,  “A  New  Fragment  of  the  Jewish  ‘Life  of  Jesus,’  ”  Immanuel  8  (’78) 
72-79. 

Manuscript  T-S  N.S.  298:56  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  is  an  Aramaic 
account  of  Eastern  origin  that  describes  the  interrogation  of  John  the  Baptist  by  three 
Jewish  rabbis  regarding  Jesus  and  his  “scriptures  of  sorcery.”  The  body  of  the  article 
presents  a  photograph  of  the  Aramaic  text,  a  transcription,  an  English  translation, 
textual  notes,  and  historical  and  theological  conclusions.  The  text  portrays  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  in  conflict  with  both  the  Romans  and  the  Jewish  authorities. — D.J.H. 

59.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  caractere  purement  religieux  et  universel  du  Regne  de  Dieu 
d’apres  les  Evangiles  Synoptiques,”  Divinitas  22  (2,  ’78)  153-175. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  discusses  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  supranational  and 
essentially  religious  reality  with  reference  to  Jesus’  transformation  of  the  messianic 
concepts  of  his  time,  the  Zealots  and  the  social  and  political  antagonisms  of  the  period, 
and  the  OT  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ideal.  Then  the  clash  between  Jesus’  apparent 
particularism  and  his  universalist  orientation  is  explored  with  regard  to  the  provisional 
limitation  of  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  to  members  of  the  chosen  people,  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  Twelve  and  the  announced  nearness  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  Mt  10:23.  The  third  section  treats  the  universalist  deeds  and  declarations  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


60.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Jesusforschung  seit  1965.  IV.  Bergpredigt — Gleichnisse — 
Wunderberichte  (mit  Nachtragen),”  TheolRund  43  (2,  ’78)  105-161. 

The  previous  installments  of  this  comprehensive  review  of  research  on  Jesus  since 
1965  were  described  in  §§  20-746  and  21-346.  This  installment  assesses  more  than  one 
hundred  books  and  articles  published  in  various  languages  that  are  concerned  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  the  miracle  stories.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

61.  O.  M.  Lucas,  “Terrestrial  Realities  in  the  Preaching  of  Jesus,”  Jeevadhara  8  (44, 
’78)  137-147. 

Jesus  did  not  reject  terrestrial  realities  as  worthless  or  enjoin  renunciation  of  them 
because  of  ascetic  zeal.  He  taught  that,  though  terrestrial  realities  do  not  pertain  directly 
to  God’s  kingdom,  God  is  concerned  with  things  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small. — 
D.J.H. 

62.  G.  Mangatt,  “Righteousness  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  IndJoumTheol  26  (3-4, 
’77)  143-149. 

The  few  texts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  use  the  term  “righteousness”  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  human  righteousness,  good  religious  and  moral  conduct,  and  faithful 
fulfillment  of  God’s  will  and  law.  Jesus  demanded  interior  disposition  as  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  practice  of  righteousness.  The  original  and  decisive  action  of  Jesus  in  the 
ethical  sphere  was  his  concentration  of  all  moral  demands  in  the  great  commandment  to 
love  God  and  neighbor.  The  most  powerful  motive  for  the  greater  righteousness  that  he 
demanded  was  the  kingdom  of  God  with  its  blessings.  This  had  important  implications 
for  his  attitudes  toward  riches  and  poverty,  marriage  and  family,  and  authority. — 
D.J.H. 

63.  A.  Manrique,  “El  mensaje  evangelico  de  Jesus  ante  la  problematica  socio¬ 
political’  BibFe  4  (11,  ’78)  175-187. 

In  the  Gospels  Jesus  speaks  of  the  desire  of  the  just  person  to  have  everything  happen 
according  to  justice,  but  this  person  is  forced  to  stand  helpless  before  injustice  based  on 
egoism.  To  this  individual  it  is  promised  that  in  another  life  the  hunger  for  justice  will  be 
satisfied  in  a  just  society.  The  fact  that  the  individual  who  hungers  for  justice  is  helpless 
in  the  face  of  injustice  points  out  the  psychological  state  that  renders  impossible  true 
dialogue  between  the  two  blocs  that  make  up  society — the  poor  who  suffer  and  the  rich 
who  dominate.  Luke’s  solution  for  an  authentic  dialogue  between  these  two  social 
classes  can  be  summarized  in  one  word:  love  (Lk  6:27).  But  in  Lk  this  word  signifies 
what  we  today  would  call  justice. — M.P.H. 

64.  J.  I.  H.  McDonald,  “The  Concept  of  Reward  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  ExpTimes 
89  (9,  ’78)  269-273. 

Jesus  used  the  concept  of  reward  in  his  teaching  but  transcended  all  hint  of  mate¬ 
rialism  or  quid  pro  quo  reckoning.  He  taught  that  reward  is  not  material  (see  Mt  5: 1 1-12) 
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or  public  (Mt  6:1-18).  Rather,  it  is  the  by-product  of  commitment  (Mt  6:33)  and  of 
appropriate  response  to  God  (Mt  5:46-48).  Good  deeds  are  viewed  as  worth  doing  for 
their  own  sake  (Mt  10:4-5;  25:31-46;  Mk  9:41-42;  Lk  6:35;  14:13-14). — D.J.H. 

65.  J.  Schumacher,  “Jesus  und  sein  Anspruch  in  fundamentaltheologischer  Sicht,” 
MiinchTheolZeit  29  (2,  ’78)  113-133. 

Recognition  of  Jesus  as  a  person  rooted  in  his  time  and  culture  has  raised  again 
questions  about  the  claims  he  made  for  himself  and  about  the  particular  nature  of  his 
personality.  The  following  features  appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  historical 
Jesus:  his  preaching  as  God’s  messenger,  his  theme  of  the  coming  kingdom,  his  distinc¬ 
tive  appropriation  of  the  roles  of  prophet  and  rabbi,  a  surprising  sense  of  superiority,  his 
key  position  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  his  strong  feeling  of  God’s  nearness,  his 
relationship  to  God  as  Father,  his  concern  with  the  affairs  of  everyday  human  activity, 
and  his  extraordinary  deeds  and  personality. — D.J.H. 

66.  J.  Sobrino,  “The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  Faith:  The  Tension  Between 
Faith  and  Religion,”  Cross  Currents  [West  Nyack,  NY]  27  (4,  ’77-’78)  437-463. 

Whenever  Christian  faith  focuses  one-sidedly  on  the  Christ  of  faith  and  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  forgets  the  historical  Jesus,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  does  so,  it  loses  its 
specific  structure  as  Christian  faith  and  tends  to  turn  into  religion  in  the  pejorative 
sense.  The  main  part  of  the  article  explores  the  tensions  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord,  faith  and  an  explicative  metaphysical  theology,  prophetic 
political  theology  and  power-centered  political  theology,  and  cultic  worship  and  con¬ 
crete  discipleship.  Access  to  the  Christ  of  faith  comes  through  following  the  historical 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


67r.  G.  Theissen,  The  First  Followers  of  Jesus  [NTA  22,  p.  333]. 

F.  Kerr,  “Sociology  and  Exegesis NewBlackfr  59(696,  ’78)  213-221. — An  extensive 
summary.  Theissen’s  attempt  at  a  sociological  analysis  of  the  earliest  phase  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  something  new,  and  his  example  must  encourage  all  those  who  have  to  make 
time  to  read  and  write  theology  in  the  midst  of  a  hectic  life  outside  the  groves  of 
academe.  The  ethical  radicalism  of  Jesus  sketched  in  this  book  will  perhaps  come  into  its 
own  when  Lutheran  exegesis  breaks  out  of  its  Pauline  straitjacket,  or  when  Catholics 
take  the  Gospels  literally.  [The  American  edition  of  this  book  is  entitled  Sociology  of 
Early  Palestinian  Christianity.] — D.J.H. 

68.  W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.,  “Jesus  and  the  Tax  Collectors,”  JournBibLit  97  (2,  ’78) 
221-238. 

The  question  whether  Jesus  associated  intimately  with  tax  collectors  must  remain 
open.  (1)  Traditions  about  Jesus’  association  with  tax  collectors  are  found  only  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  being  notably  absent  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  (2)  The  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  preserve  traditions  which  suggest  that  Jesus  held  a  highly  negative  view  regarding 
tax  collectors.  (3)  The  references  to  intimate  contacts  between  Jesus  and  tax  collectors 
appear  mostly  in  the  form  of  accusations  on  the  lips  of  his  critics,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  these  accusations  are  based  upon  fact.  (4)  Only  Mt  9:9-13  (Mk  2:13-17;  Lk  5:27-32) 
and  Lk  19:1-10  report  that  Jesus  held  table  fellowship  with  tax  collectors,  and  both 
passages  can  plausibly  be  regarded  as  artificial  constructions  rather  than  historical 
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accounts.  (5)  The  specific  identification  of  one  of  the  Twelve  as  a  tax  collector  is  at  least 
problematic.  (6)  It  is  possible  that  references  to  tax  collectors  in  the  Gospels  are  the  result 
of  an  erroneous  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  term  telane,  meaning  something  like 
“playboys,”  into  Greek  as  teldnai. — D.J.H. 

69.  A.  Weiser,  “Die  Gerichtsgleichnisse  in  der  Verkiindigung  Jesu,”  BibKirch  33  (2, 
’78)  48-52. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  spoke  of  judgment  in  many  of  his  parables.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  theological  outlook,  judgment  also  means  deliverance,  is  a  personal  event,  is 
subordinate  to  the  experience  of  salvation,  and  has  an  impact  on  behavior  in  the 
present. — D.J.H. 


Passion  and  Death 

70.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “El  compromiso  politico  de  Jesus,”  BibFe  4  (11,  ’78)  151-174. 

The  presentations  of  the  Evangelists  tend  to  show  that  Jesus,  although  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Romans  as  a  political  subversive,  was  innocent  of  the  charges  that  were 
imputed  before  the  Roman  governor.  Beginning  with  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  Jesus 
died  on  the  cross,  sentenced  by  the  Romans  as  a  political  subversive,  this  attempt  to 
describe  the  reality  underlying  the  apologetic  of  the  Gospels  examines  a  number  of  Jesus’ 
actions  that  could  have  had  political  implications,  e.g.  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Mk  1:14-15),  proclaiming  himself  Messiah  (Mk  8:27-30;  Mk  11:1-11  par.;  Lk  9:51-56), 
the  expulsion  of  merchants  from  the  Temple  (Mk  11:15-19),  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Caesar  (Mk  12:13-17),  Jesus  before  Pilate  according  to  Luke  (Lk  23:1-24).  The  fact  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  came  to  be  considered  as  redemptive  and  as  central  to  Christianity  is 
the  theological  aspect  of  that  death. — M.P.H. 

71.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “The  holy  shroud  in  Scripture,”  Tablet  [London]  232  (7207,  ’78) 
817-820. 

That  the  corpse  of  Jesus  was  enfolded  in  a  single  linen  cloth  passing  lengthwise  over 
the  head  and  covering  the  whole  body,  back  and  front,  is  not  what  any  forger  with 
medieval  or  modern  presuppositions  would  have  thought  up,  but  it  makes  complete 
sense  of  the  biblical  texts  and  fully  comports  with  what  other  ancient  evidence  we  have. 
If  genuine,  the  Shroud  of  Turin  would  shake  the  theory  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
empty  tomb  was  an  invention  of  the  early  church  and  would  constrain  us  to  take  more 
seriously  many  details  in  the  biblical  accounts  that  its  image  has  confirmed.  The  shroud 
appears  to  record  some  burst  perhaps  of  non-ionizing  radiation,  lasting  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second. — D.J.H. 

72.  H.  D.  Sox,  “The  Authenticity  of  the  Turin  Shroud,”  ClerRev  63  (7,  ’78)  250-256. 

On  many  scores  the  Shroud  of  Turin  seems  to  be  “authentic,”  if  we  accept  that  term  as 
meaning  the  opposite  of  a  forged  work.  The  proposed  scientific  tests  on  it  could  au¬ 
thoritatively  indicate  that  we  have  a  piece  of  linen  from  Jesus’  time,  that  the  person  it 
portrays  was  crucified  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospels  say  Jesus  was,  and  that  the 
creation  of  the  image  suggests  an  unusual  combustion  of  radiant  energy.  We  may  never 
have  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  shroud  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  no 
justice  is  done  by  forcing  an  identification  with  the  Mandylion  of  Edessa  as  I.  Wilson 
does  [see  §  22-742]. — D.J.H. 
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The  Resurrection 

73.  S.  Anand,  “The  Prayer-Life  of  Jesus  and  his  Resurrection,”  Vidyajyoti  42  (3,  ’78) 
127-134. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  Father’s  answer  to  Jesus’  prayer,  a  prayer  that 
enabled  him  to  be  obedient  unto  death.  The  final  prayer-experience  of  Jesus  filled  his 
soul  with  tremendous  joy,  and  this  joy  inundated  his  body  and  brought  it  back  to  life. 
Jesus’  prayer-life  is  at  the  root  of  the  resurrection,  and  his  resurrection  is  the  basis  of 
Christian  prayer. — D.J.H. 

74.  A.  Cordoba,  “Relatos  de  la  tumba  vacia,”  Mayeutica  3  (9,  ’77)  297-328. 

The  accounts  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  27:57-28:15;  Mk  15:42-16:8;  Lk 
23:50-24:12;  Jn  19:38-20:10)  present  some  common  elements:  Joseph  of  Arimathea  asks 
for  the  body  of  Jesus;  he  puts  it  in  a  tomb;  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  a  woman  (or 
women)  come(s)  to  the  tomb;  they  find  that  the  rock  before  the  tomb  has  been  taken 
away;  they  see  an  angel  (or  angels)  who  deliver(s)  the  paschal  message.  The  interest  in 
these  accounts  is  not  only  literary  but  also  theological.  The  conjunction  of  materials 
responds  to  a  purely  biographical  interest  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  behind  this  lies  the  theological  significance  of  the  empty  tomb  for  the  first  Christians. 
In  the  program  of  early  catechesis  transmitted  by  Paul  (1  Cor  15:3-5)  there  are  two 
fundamental  affirmations:  the  death  of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection.  Each  of  these  is 
accompanied  by  a  confirmation:  the  burial  and  the  apparitions.  Thus  attention  is  given 
to  the  burial  of  Jesus  as  a  certification  of  his  death. — M.P.H. 

75.  G.  O’Mahony,  “The  Empty  Tomb,”  ClerRev  63  (6,  ’78)  207-210. 

The  testimony  to  the  empty  tomb  should  be  accepted  as  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
testimony  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ.  Peter’s  citation  of  Ps  16:8-11  in  Acts 
2:25-28  presupposes  the  belief  that  after  four  days  (see  Jn  11:39)  the  dead  start  to  see 
corruption  (Acts  2:27).  The  psalm  is  therefore  the  ground  for  the  apostolic  testimony  (see 
also  1  Cor  15:3-5)  that  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
empty  tomb  formed  part  of  what  was  indelibly  remembered,  because  God  spoke  to  some 
through  it  and  because  it  was  recognized  as  linked  to  the  resurrection  in  view  of  Ps 
16:10.— D.J.H. 


Synoptics 

76.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Literaturbericht  zu  den  Synoptischen  Evangelien  (Fortset- 
zung),”  TheolRund  43  (1,  ’78)  3-51. 

The  first  parts  of  this  survey  of  research  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  published  in  various 
languages  since  1972  [see  §  17-885]  are  concerned  with  methodology,  the  Synoptic 
problem,  historical  questions  and  theological  motifs  relevant  to  all  three  Gospels,  the 
source  Q,  and  the  passion  and  resurrection  narratives.  Then  there  are  sections  on  each  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which  literary  and  theological  questions,  individual  passages 
and  motifs,  and  commentaries  are  treated. — D.J.H. 

77.  N.  A.  Huffman,  “Atypical  Features  in  the  Parables  of  Jesus JournBibLit  97  (2, 
’78)  207-220. 

This  survey  of  atypical  elements  in  Jesus’  parables  is  presented  under  three  headings: 
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primary  examples  (Mt  20:1-16;  Lk  15:11-32;  Mt  18:12-14  par.;  Mk  4:30-32  parr.;  etc.), 
problematical  examples  (Mt  25:1-30;  Lk  11:5-8;  12:35-38;  etc.),  and  negative  examples 
(Mk  4:26-29;  13:28-29  parr.;  etc.).  Many  of  the  parables  contain  persons,  situations,  and 
actions  that  depart  from  the  norm  to  a  degree  not  normally  recognized.  These  atypical 
features  were  Jesus’  usual  way  of  revealing  the  unworldly  character  of  the  coming 
kingdom  of  God. — D.J.H. 

78r.  J.  Lambrecht,  Terwijl  hij  tot  ons  sprak  [NT A  21,  pp.  198-199]. 

A.  Denaux,  “Parabels  lezen  met  Jan  Lambrecht.  Nabeschouwingen  over  een  recente 
publicatie”  [Reading  Parables  with  Jan  Lambrecht.  Observations  on  a  Recent  Pub¬ 
lication],  Collationes  24  (1,  ’78)  95-104. — Lambrecht  has  two  principal  purposes:  (1)  to 
give  the  reader,  particularly  the  nonexegete,  insight  into  the  transmission  of  Jesus’ 
parables  by  the  early  church,  and  (2)  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how  the  parables  can 
become  actual  and  meaningful  for  Christians  today.  He  has  been  successful  in  achieving 
the  first  purpose,  but  less  so  regarding  the  second.  His  choice  of  parables  is  well  consid¬ 
ered,  although  he  should  have  included  the  sections  of  Lk  (8:1-21)  and  Mt  (13:1-52)  that 
correspond  to  the  parable  section  in  Mk  4.  His  literary  analysis  favors  a  structural 
interpretation  with  emphasis  on  concentric  structures.  In  spite  of  his  monochromatic 
approach,  Lambrecht’s  literary  analysis  is  generally  well  executed.  The  hermeneutical 
question,  however,  does  not  receive  adequate  attention.  Why  should  exegetes  leave  to 
preachers  and  systematic  theologians  the  task  of  suggesting  ways  in  which  parables  from 
the  past  can  have  meaning  in  the  present?  All  in  all  this  is  a  fine  book  for  those 
nonexegetes  who  are  not  afraid  to  delve  deeper  into  the  riches  of  the  Gospel 
parables . — B .  O .  McD . 

79.  F.  Neirynck,  “The  Symbol  Q  (=  Quelle),”  EphTheolLov  54  (1,  ’78)  119-125. 

The  first  scholar  to  use  the  symbol  “Q”  to  refer  to  the  second  source  of  Mt  and  Lk  was 
J.  Weiss  in  an  article  published  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  63  (1890)  555-569. 
He  probably  used  it  to  avoid  the  question-begging  symbol  L(ambda)  (for  Logia).  B. 
Weiss  most  likely  borrowed  the  symbol  Q  from  his  son. — D.J.H. 

80.  M.  Silva,  “Ned  B.  Stonehouse  and  Redaction  Criticism.  Part  Two:  The  Historicity 
of  the  Synoptic  Tradition,”  WestTheolJourn  40  (2,  ’78)  281-303.  [See  §  22-751.] 

Reflection  on  Stonehouse’s  Origins  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (1963)  and  other  writings 
shows  that  a  semihistorical  interpretation  is  not  incompatible  with  verbal  inspiration 
and  that  the  presence  of  some  unhistorical  material  does  not  by  itself  cast  doubts  on  the 
historicity  of  Jesus’  life  and  work.  Nevertheless,  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  we 
need  not  interpret  the  Gospel  material  in  a  substantially  freer  manner  than  Stonehouse 
did.  Neither  naivete  nor  intellectual  dishonesty  informed  Stonehouse’s  thinking  when  he 
forcefully  denied  any  antithesis  or  disjunction  between  history  and  revelation. — D.J.H. 

81.  P.  Vassiliadis,  “The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Q-document,”  NovTest  20  (1,  ’78) 
49-73. 

(1)  The  Q-document  was  in  a  fixed  written  form  when  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 
though  some  sayings  may  have  undergone  slight  alterations  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
oral  tradition.  (2)  It  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to 
prove  translation  from  Aramaic.  (3)  It  was  a  single  document  used  by  Matthew  and 
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Luke  in  the  same  form.  (4)  The  sequence  in  which  the  Q-sections  of  the  double  tradition 
occurred  in  the  original  document  is  the  one  found  in  Lk.  (5)  Luke  seems  to  have 
preserved  the  wording  of  Q  more  accurately  in  most  cases,  though  in  some  instances 
neither  Evangelist  may  have  preserved  it.  (6)  Q  must  have  contained  these  Lukan 
verses:  3:7-9,  16b- 1 7;  4:1-13;  6:20-23,  27-38,  41-49;  7:1-10,  18-20,  22-28,  31-35;  9:57-60a, 
60b-62;  10:2-3,  4-16,  19-20,  21-24;  .11:2-4,  9-26,  27-28,  29-32,  39-52;  12:2-12,  22-31, 
32-38,  39-40,  42-46,  49,  51-56;  13:18-21,  23-30,  34-35;  17:23-37;  21:34-36.  (7)  The  order 
of  the  sections  is  quite  intelligible:  prologue  about  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the 
confirmation  of  Jesus’  authority,  Jesus’  teaching,  response  to  Jesus’  teaching,  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  Jesus  and  his  opponents,  the  time  of  crisis  and  preparation  for  it,  and 
epilogue  in  the  form  of  the  eschatological  discourse.  (8)  The  logical  sequence  of  the 
sections  and  the  transitions  between  them  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  Q  was  a  single 
written  document. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics,  §  23-39. 

Matthew 

82.  J.-B.  Livio,  “La  signification  theologique  de  la  ‘montagne’  dans  le  premier  evan- 
gile,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (3-4,  ’78)  13-20. 

With  the  theme  of  the  mountain  (see  4:8;  5:1;  14:23;  15:29;  17:1-9;  24:3-4;  28:16-20) 
Matthew  indicates  that  Jesus  is  more  than  a  new  Moses  or  a  new  Israel.  As  the  Lord 
upon  the  mountain  he  gives  the  new  law,  and  others  serve  and  worship  him.  As  God 
sent  Moses,  so  he  sends  the  disciples  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  all  nations.  He  sits 
upon  the  mountain  as  the  Lord  “with  us”  until  the  end  of  time,  but  he  remains  close  to 
all  his  disciples  and  allows  himself  to  be  approached  by  them. — D.J.H. 

83.  F.  Manns,  “La  Halakah  dans  l’Evangile  de  Matthieu,”  Antonianum  53  (1-2,  ’78) 
3-22. 

The  legal  sources  of  Jewish  halakah  include  tradition,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
(by  explication,  analogy,  logic,  or  restriction),  decisions  made  by  a  legislative  body, 
custom,  precedent,  and  reasoning.  There  are  many  resemblances  between  Jewish 
halakah  and  Jesus’  halakah  as  presented  in  Mt,  though  there  are  also  some  essential 
differences  (e.g.  the  use  of  Jesus’  new  interpretations  of  the  Law  as  precedents  and  his 
inclusion  of  prophetic  texts  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture).  Mt  represents  an  early 
stage  of  the  halakah. — D.J.H. 

84.  J.  M.  Ross,  “Problems  of  Translation  in  Matthew,”  BibTrans  29  (3,  ’78)  336-337. 

J.  Philipose’s  solutions  [§  22-78]  to  the  problems  of  translation  encountered  in  Mt 
regarding  the  audience  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:1-2),  the  abiding  validity  of  the 
Law  (5:17-18),  and  the  term  ethnikos  (6:7,  32;  18:17)  cannot  be  accepted  as  final. 
Dynamic  equivalence  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  replacing  what  the  Greek  text 
says  by  what  we  think  it  ought  to  have  meant. — D.J.H. 

85.  T.  Stramare,  “II  problema  delle  ‘Citazioni  di  adempimento’  in  M atteo, ”  CahJos  25 
(’77)  107-117. 

This  examination  of  the  formula  quotations  in  Mt  (see  1:22;  2:15,  17,  23;  4:14;  8:17; 
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12:17;  13:35;  21:4;  27:9)  treats  past  research,  the  textual  form  of  the  citations,  theories 
about  their  composition  and  background,  introductory  formulas,  distribution  and  adap¬ 
tation,  the  OT  and  Jesus,  and  the  Evangelists’  use  of  the  scriptural  argument.  It  is  wise 
to  avoid  all  dogmatizing  about  these  citations,  particularly  the  ones  in  the  infancy 
narratives.  The  relations  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  are  not  those  of  “prediction”  and 
“realization,”  but  those  of  a  still  developing  reality  and  its  consummation.  Thus  the 
citations  underline  the  continuity  between  the  Testaments  rather  than  their  correspon¬ 
dence.  From  this  perspective  we  can  better  understand  the  work  of  adaptation  that  was 
undertaken  by  Jesus,  the  apostolic  church,  and  the  Evangelists  with  regard  to  the  OT 
citations. — S.B.M. 

86.  G.  T.  Wilson,  “Conditions  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  According  to  St.  Matthew,” 
PerspRelStud  5(1,  ’78)  42-53. 

Entering  the  kingdom  is  a  major  concern  in  each  of  the  five  discourses  in  Mt,  and  the 
Evangelist’s  references  to  this  theme  more  than  equal  the  combined  total  of  such  refer¬ 
ences  in  Mk  and  Lk.  The  necessary  requirements  for  entering  the  kingdom  include 
following  Jesus,  repentance,  understanding,  faith,  doing  God’s  will,  righteousness,  con¬ 
fession,  bearing  fruit,  humility,  a  forgiving  spirit,  avoiding  stumbling  blocks,  not  being 
a  stumbling  block,  preparedness,  and  perfection. — D.J.H. 

87.  [Mt  1]  A.  Milavec,  “Matthew’s  Integration  of  Sexual  and  Divine  Begetting,” 
BibTheolBull  8  (3,  ’78)  108-116. 

This  attempt  to  recover  the  “both/and”  mentality  appropriate  to  Matthew’s  Jewish¬ 
ness  and  to  unravel  the  pastoral  and  theological  intent  of  Mt  1  within  this  mentality 
yields  the  following  themes:  (1)  Human  sexuality  and  divine  initiative  require  and 
complement  one  another.  (2)  The  sexuality  of  Joseph  is  required  as  the  source  of  “inher¬ 
ited  blessings.”  (3)  The  actual  stature  of  Jesus  is  due  to  the  Spirit  of  God  fashioning  his 
greatness  in  his  mother’s  womb.  (4)  Jesus  shares  the  same  precarious  “fatherless”  condi¬ 
tion  as  those  disciples  who  have  been  cursed  and  disinherited  by  their  fathers.  (5)  Joseph 
emerges  as  the  new-styled  “just  man”  who  steps  outside  the  prevailing  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  and  accredits  the  “fatherless  one”  (Jesus  or  his  disciple)  as  the  mysterious  offspring 
of  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

88.  [Mt  1-2]  T.  Stramare,  “Son  of  Joseph  from  Nazareth.  Problems  Concerning 
Jesus’  Infancy,”  CahJos  26  (1,  ’78)  31-71. 

An  examination  of  the  biblical  evidence  about  Joseph  with  specific  reference  to  his 
relation  to  Jesus,  the  function  of  the  genealogy,  the  apparitions  in  his  dreams,  his 
engagement  and  marriage  to  Mary,  the  description  of  him  as  “just”  in  Mt  1:19,  the 
angel’s  message,  the  translation  of  Mt  1:18-25,  Jesus’  messiahship,  and  Joseph’s  vocation 
in  the  history  of  salvation.  Joseph’s  proper  role  on  the  level  of  history  consists  in  having 
constituted  Jesus  a  Son  of  David  by  giving  him  the  necessary  legal  descendance.  [The 
article  is  a  partial  English  translation  of  Figlio  di  Giuseppe  da  Nazaret  (1972).] — D.J.H. 

89.  J.  Chopineau,  “Un  notarikon  en  Matthieu  1/1.  Note  sur  la  genealogie  de  l’Evangile 
de  Matthieu,”  EtudTheolRel  53  (2,  ’78)  269-270. 

The  genealogy  in  Mt  1: 1-18  should  be  viewed  as  the  development  of  the  name  “Adam” 
by  the  device  of  notarikon.  The  three  Hebrew  consonants  in  “Adam”  (dm)  supplied  the 
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initial  letters  in  the  names  of  the  figures  mentioned  in  Mt  1:1:  Abraham,  David,  Mes¬ 
siah.  Each  name  then  governs  a  series  of  fourteen  names  in  the  genealogy. — D.J.H. 

90.  [Mt  1:1-16]  C.  H.  Gordon,  “The  Double  Paternity  of  Jesus,”  BibArchRev  4  (2,  ’78) 
26-27. 

An  adaptation  of  an  article  published  in  JournBibLit  [§  21-718].  The  Davidic  descent 
of  God’s  Son  through  Joseph  in  Mt  1:1-16  and  Lk  3:23-38  reflects  the  Mediterranean 
concept  of  dual  fatherhood  (divine  and  human),  illustrated  by  the  description  of  Odys¬ 
seus  as  “the  Zeus-sired  son  of  Laertes”  in  Iliad  10. 144  and  by  the  idea  of  the  Pharaoh  as 
both  the  son  of  Re  and  the  heir  of  the  late  Pharaoh.  Great  personages  could  have  two 
fathers,  but  position  in  society  was  transmitted  through  the  human  husband  of  one’s 
mother. — D.J.H. 


91.  [Mt  3:5-10]  S.  T.  Lachs,  “John  the  Baptist  and  His  Audience,”  Gratz  College 
Annual  of  Jewish  Studies  [Philadelphia]  4  (’75)  28-32. 

The  large  throng  of  people  who  assembled  to  hear  John  the  Baptist  probably  included 
Gentiles  (see  Lk  3:10-14).  The  saying  in  Mt  3:9  and  Lk  3:8  reflects  a  Semitic  wordplay 
according  to  which  even  the  “poor”  folk  (’bywnym),  these  non-Jews  in  the  crowd,  could 
become  children  ( bnym )  of  our  father  Abraham. — D.J.H. 

Mt  3:11,  §  23-152. 

Mt  4:19,  §  23-115. 

92.  [Mt  5-7]  W.  Egger,  “Faktoren  der  Textkonstitution  in  der  Bergpredigt,”  Lauren- 
tianum  19  (2,  ’78)  177-198. 

An  examination  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  the  viewpoint  of  modern  text- 
linguistics  reveals  that  the  following  factors  contribute  to  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the 
passage  as  a  whole:  repetition  of  themes  and  formation  of  key  sentences,  series  of 
formally  similar  structures  (especially  the  action-consequence  schema),  joining  of  sen¬ 
tences  by  means  of  conjunctions,  contrasts  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  groups  and 
individuals,  use  of  time  indicators  to  heighten  oppositions,  frequent  and  varied  designa¬ 
tions  of  the  persons  addressed,  and  frequent  naming  of  the  speaker  in  the  course  of  the 
speech.  On  the  basis  of  such  factors  this  general  structure  of  the  text  emerges:  entrance 
requirements  (5:3-12),  disciples  for  the  world  (5:13-16),  statement  of  the  theme  (5:17-20), 
antitheses  regarding  fulfillment  of  the  Law  (5:21-48),  dikaiosyne  (6: 1-7:6),  corroborating 
summary  (7:7-14),  bearing  fruit  (7:15-20),  and  the  foundation  of  the  person  (7:21- 
27).— D.J.H. 

93.  D.  Flusser,  “Some  Notes  to  the  Beatitudes  (Matthew  5:3-12,  Luke  6:20-26),” 
Immanuel  8  (’78)  37-47. 

The  clear  literary  parallel  to  Mt  5:3-5  in  lQH  18:14-15  is  part  of  a  whole  ideological 
complex  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  Dead  Sea  sect.  A  pre-Christian  antecedent 
of  Jesus’  beatitudes  and  woes  is  embedded  in  Testament  of  Judah  25:3-5,  which  reflects  a 
midrash  on  Isa  40:29-31.  Attention  to  the  use  of  construct  phrases  in  Hebrew  indicates 
that  both  “hunger”  and  “thirst”  in  Mt  5:6  were  originally  followed  by  substantives  and 
that  those  blessed  in  Mt  5:9-10  were  “the  pursuers  of  peace”  and  the  “persecuted  of 
righteousness”  respectively.  References  to  OT  texts  can  be  discerned  in  Mt  5:8  (see  Ps 
24:3-4),  5:3  (see  Ps  37:11),  5:6  (see  Ps  37:19),  and  5:9  (see  Mai  2: 10).— D.J.H. 
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9 4.  K.  M.  Campbell,  “The  New  Jerusalem  in  Matthew  5.14,”  ScotJournTheol  31  (4, 
’78)  335-363. 

In  stating  that  “you  are  the  light  of  the  world;  the  hilltop  city  cannot  remain  hidden” 
in  Mt  5:14,  Jesus  designates  his  disciples  as  the  new  community  of  Zion.  (1)  The  word 
“city”  conjured  up  to  his  hearers  the  idea  not  so  much  of  a  physical  edifice  as  of  a 
socioreligious  community  of  people.  (2)  The  phrase  “city  on  a  hill”  would  call  to  mind 
not  just  any  city  in  Palestine  but  rather  the  city  of  God  on  Mount  Zion.  (3)  There  existed 
an  intense  Jewish  expectation  of  an  age  of  light  with  an  attendant  community  of  light, 
and  the  hope  of  a  new  Zion  was  closely  bound  up  with  this.  (4)  It  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  messianic  king  to  establish  his  city.  (5)  The  immediate  context  of  Mt  5:14-16  is 
concerned  not  simply  with  the  idea  of  visibility  but  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT 
prophecies,  especially  those  of  Isaiah,  regarding  the  dawning  of  the  age  of  light.  All  five 
factors  indicate  that  the  metaphor  of  the  hilltop  city  in  Mt  5:14  is  an  important 
ecclesiological  element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

95.  J.  LACH,  “Logion  Jezusa  o  przestrzeganiu  starotestamentalnego  prawa  (Mt  5,  17) 
(Logion  Jesu  fiber  die  Befolgung  des  Gesetzes  des  Alten  Testaments  [Mt  5,  17]),” 
StudTheolVars  16  (1,  ’78)  3-17. 

Paul  is  the  best  interpreter  of  this  seemingly  contradictory  text.  According  to  him,  the 
Law  is  the  will  of  God.  It  points  and  leads  to  Jesus,  who  is  the  most  faithful  keeper  of  the 
Law  and  indeed  the  perfect  expression  of  what  the  Law  tried  to  achieve.  The  Law, 
therefore,  is  not  repealed  but  is  still  to  be  observed  in  its  perfected  sense  as  demonstrated 
by  Jesus.  Such  an  understanding  accounts  for  the  Gospel’s  and  Paul’s  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  Law  is  useless  and  at  the  same  time  still  valid. — J.P. 

96.  E(ric)  Fuchs,  “L’imaginaire  et  le  symbolique.  Reflexions  hasardeuses  sur  Matthieu 
5,17-20,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (3-4,  ’78)  21-28. 

A  verse- by- verse  reflection  on  Mt  5:17-20  reveals  that  the  passage  is  a  programmatic 
declaration  against  the  fantasy  of  human  omnipotence.  Jesus  gives  back  to  the  Law  its 
symbolic  function;  he  criticizes  both  those  who  would  establish  themselves  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  class  by  reducing  the  Law  to  a  written  code  and  those  who  deceive  themselves  by 
imagining  that  the  gospel  is  the  end  of  real  demands. — D.J.H. 

97.  M.  Geldard,  “Jesus’  Teaching  on  Divorce:  thoughts  on  the  meaning  of  porneia  in 
Matthew  5:32  and  19:9,”  Churchman  92  (2,  ’78)  134-143. 

A  proper  translation  of  porneia  in  Mt  5:32;  19:9  must  fulfill  general  linguistic  consid¬ 
erations,  do  justice  to  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  preserve  the 
obviously  real  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Mosaic  concession,  and  make  sense  of  the 
disciples’  astonishment  in  Mt  19:10.  The  translation  that  best  fulfills  these  conditions  is 
“fornication”  in  the  sense  of  premarital  sexual  intercourse.  Since  the  wedding  contract 
had  not  been  honored,  no  real  marriage  had  taken  place.  The  exceptive  clauses  refer  to 
what  we  would  term  an  annulment  rather  than  a  divorce. — D.J.H. 

98.  F.-M.  Braun,  “Le  pain  dont  nous  avons  besoin.  Mt  6,  11;  Lc  11,  3,”  NouvRev 
Theol  100  (4,  ’78)  559-568. 

The  translations  of  epiousios  (Mt  6: 11;  Lk  1 1:3)  as  “for  tomorrow”  and  “supersubstan- 
tial”  encounter  serious  difficulties.  The  adjective  refers  to  the  bread  that  we  need  today, 
and  is  an  admission  of  our  dependence  on  God. — D.J.H. 
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99.  [Mt  6:11]  R.  ten  Kate,  “Geef  ons  heden  ons  ‘dagelijks’  brood”  [Give  Us  Today 
Our  ‘Daily’  Bread],  NedTheolTijd  32  (2,  ’78)  125-139. 

The  Greek  word  epiousios  in  Mt  6:11  and  Lk  11:3  does  not  mean  “daily.”  “Daily”  is 
denoted  by  ephemeros  (Jas  2:15)  and  kathemerinos  (Acts  6:1)  and  is  already  present  in 
the  adverbial  expression  to  kath ’  hemeran  in  Lk  11:3.  Nor  does  epiousios  derive  from 
epieinai.  The  absence  of  the  elision  ep’  in  epi  ten  ousian  and  the  impossibility  of  translat¬ 
ing  the  NT  term  ousia  as  “belonging  to  the  substance  or  life”  are  among  the  factors 
precluding  this  solution.  Furthermore,  J.  Carmignac’s  interpretations  of  “bread”  (see 
Exod  16  and  Ps  78:24-25)  as  “material,  spiritual,  and  sacramental”  and  of  epiousios  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  lemahar  (“until  tomorrow”)  are  to  be  rejected  as  not  well 
founded.  Epiousios  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  epienai  (“to  come  upon  or  after”  and  hence 
“to  be  needed”)  and  seems  to  mean  not  “of  the  next  day,”  but  “necessary  and  sufficient.” 
Reference  can  be  made  to  the  Hawara  papyrus,  the  ancient  Syrian  liturgy,  and  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translations  of  Prov  30:8  ( lehem  huqqi).  The  word  epiousios 
has  three  connotations:  (1)  God  provides  a  portion  of  bread,  i.e.  food,  which  (2)  we  need 
and  (3)  is  enough. — J.L. 

100.  K.  Brunner,  “Textkritisches  zu  Mt  6,28:  ou  xainousin  statt  auxanousin  vorge- 
schlagen ZeitKathTheol  100  (1,  ’78)  251-256. 

In  the  saying  about  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Mt  6:28)  auxanousin  (“they  grow”)  is  prob¬ 
lematic.  The  reading  ou  xainousin  (“they  do  not  card  [wool]”),  which  is  suggested  by 
Codex  Sinaiticus  and  P.  Oxy.  655,2,  is  preferable. — D.J.H. 

101.  [Mt  10:25]  E.  C.  B.  MacLaurin,  “Beelzeboul,”  NovTest  20(2,  ’78)  156-160. 

The  word  oikodespotes  (“master  of  the  house”)  in  Mt  10:25  translates  the  Semitic  word 
Beelzeboul  (see  also  Mt  12:24,  27;  Mk  3:22;  Lk  11:15,  18-19).  Matthew  envisaged  Beel¬ 
zeboul  as  ruling  over  a  demonic  community.  The  phrase  archonti  ton  daimonion  (Mt 
12:24)  refers  to  “Ba‘al’s  position  as  ruler  of  the  angelic  sons  of  God — destined  to  become 
‘fallen  angels’ — and  ruler  of  the  underworld  after  he  had  defeated  Mot.” — F.W.D. 

102.  [Mt  11:25-27]  J.  S.  Kloppenborg,  “Wisdom  Christology  in  Q”LavTheolPhil  34 
(2,  ’78)  129-147. 

In  reconstructing  the  Q-text,  Mt  11:25-27  is  to  be  preferred  to  Lk  10:21-22  except  in 
the  introduction,  where  the  precise  wording  is  uncertain,  and  in  the  use  of  ginoskei.  The 
first  logion  (vv.  25-26)  has  formal  similarities  to  the  thanksgiving  formula  and  the 
revelation  schema;  the  second  logion  (v.  2  7)  is  a  self-recommendation  of  the  Revealer 
and  deals  with  the  mediation  of  revelation.  In  vv.  25-26  a  Wisdom  Christology — and 
indeed  any  Christology  at  all — is  excluded  on  both  formal  and  material  grounds,  though 
wisdom  motifs  are  present.  In  v.  2  7  it  would  be  illegitimate  to  speak  of  an  identification 
of  Jesus  and  Wisdom,  since  the  word  sophia  and  the  most  distinctive  attributes  of 
Wisdom  do  not  appear.  The  christological  reflection  in  Q,  which  takes  its  theological 
materials  from  the  trajectory  of  reflective  mythology  associated  with  late  Jewish  wis¬ 
dom,  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reflection  on  the  historical  Jesus  as  on  the  present 
situation  of  the  community.  The  members  of  the  community  regarded  themselves  as  the 
true  sophoi  and  believed  themselves  to  be,  like  the  followers  of  Jesus,  the  true  possessors 
of  the  revelation  of  God  that  leads  to  salvation.  In  this  context  it  was  natural  to  speak  of 
Jesus  in  terms  of  Divine  Wisdom  itself. — D.J.H. 
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Mt  12:24,  27,  §  23-101. 


103.  D.  Marguerat,  “L’Eglise  et  le  monde  en  Matthieu  13,36-4 3”  RevTheolPhil  28 
(2,  ’78)  111-129. 

The  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  weeds  in  Mt  13:36-43  is  the  precipitate  of 
theological  reflection  on  the  coexistence  of  good  and  evil  in  Matthew’s  church.  The 
lexicon  of  terms  (vv.  37b-39)  explains  the  origin  of  this  situation,  and  the  apocalypse  (vv. 
40-43)  describes  its  eschatological  resolution  and  presents  a  paraenesis  for  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Critical  comparison  of  Mt  with  four  Jewish  writings  ( Psalms  of  Solomon ,  ’Abot, 
2  Baruch ,  IQS  3:13-4:26)  reveals  how  the  Evangelist  used  the  eschatological  judgment  as 
a  means  of  interpreting  the  present  relation  between  the  church  and  the  world. — D.J.H. 

Mt  14:16,  §  23-116. 

104.  T.  J.  Ryan,  “Matthew  15:29-31:  An  Overlooked  Summary,”  Horizons  5  (1,  ’78) 
31-42. 

Mt  15:29-31  is  the  third  in  a  triad  of  summary  passages  (see  12:15-21;  14:34-36)  found 
in  11:2-16:20  that  are  concerned  with  the  healing  activity  of  an  already  rejected  Jesus 
and  with  the  prophesied  obduracy  of  the  religious  leadership  that  will  culminate  in  the 
death  of  the  Messiah/Son  of  God.  Matthew  composed  this  summary  by  making  explicit 
use  of  Isa  35:5-6  in  v.  30b  and  implicit  use  of  Isa  29:18-19,  23  in  v.  31.  The  structure  of 
the  summary  centers  on  the  person  of  Jesus  (v.  30d),  with  v.  29  serving  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  vv.  30a-c  and  31  providing  the  narrative  material  according  to  a  threefold 
parallel  pattern.  An  exegesis  of  the  passage  is  appended. — D.J.H. 

Mt  16:28,  §  23-119. 

Mt  18:12-14,  §  23-140. 

Mt  19:9,  §  23-97. 

Mt  22:34-40,  §  23-120. 

105.  [Mt  23]  H.  Mottu  and  F.  Vouga,  “La  Passion  de  la  Parole.  Jesus,  prophete 

✓ 

invectivant  et  souffrant,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30 
(3-4,  ’78)  38-46. 

In  Mt  23  the  word  of  God  is  revealed  in  its  suit  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  but 
in  Mt  26-27  the  word  is  tried  by  human  authorities.  The  invective  of  Mt  23  should  be 
understood  within  the  tradition  of  prophetic  indignation.  Because  the  prophet  “speaks 
against,”  he  dies  not  for  himself  or  his  ideas  but  rather  for  the  people  and  those  who 
execute  him.  The  death  of  the  silenced  prophet  is  his  last  word  pronounced  opposite  and 
for  the  world. — D.J.H. 

106.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Sentido  del  ‘Juicio  Final’  de  Yahve  en  la  Apocaliptica  y  en  Mt 
25,”  StudOvet  5  (’77)  77-98. 

Although  the  word  “judgment”  clearly  connotes  judicial  institutions  that  administer 
justice,  our  understanding  of  it  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  what  was  conveyed  in 
the  Bible.  In  order  to  capture  the  true  sense  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Mt  25,  this  study 
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treats  the  antecedents,  parallels,  and  later  influences  on  the  concept.  In  the  OT  the 
primary  significance  of  the  verb  spt  and  its  derivatives  is  salvation  or  liberation  from 
injustice.  In  apocalyptic  literature  the  idea  of  the  Last  Judgment  refers  to  the  definitive 
triumph  of  justice  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  God,  a  judgment  of  universal 
scope  and  ethical  character.  Mt  25  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  with 
the  same  constitutive  elements  as  the  OT  descriptions — the  elimination  of  the  unjust  and 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  just.  But  in  the  OT  the  judgment  takes  place  on  this 
earth,  whereas  Mt  25  speaks  of  a  kingdom  that  has  been  prepared  and  a  life  totally 
transformed. — M.P.H. 

Mt  26-27,  §  23-105. 

Mt  27:46,  §  23-122. 

107.  H.  Schieber,  “Konzentrik  im  Matthausschluss.  Ein  form-  und  gattungskritischer 
Versuch  zu  Mt  28,16 — 20,”  Kairos  19  (4,  ’77)  286-307. 

Analysis  of  the  language  and  content  of  Jesus’  words  in  Mt  28:18b-20  reveals  a 
five-part  concentric  pattern:  A  (18b),  B  (19a),  C  (19b),  B'  (20a),  A'  (20b).  Scholars  have 
characterized  the  literary  Gattung  of  Mt  2 8:16-20  variously:  appearance  account,  cult 
legend,  revelatory  words  of  a  mythical  person,  enthronement  hymn,  farewell  discourse, 
word  of  God,  official  decree,  covenant  formula,  and  commissioning.  Instead  of  search¬ 
ing  vainly  for  the  literary  prototype  of  the  text,  we  should  view  it  as  another  instance  of 
Matthew’s  fondness  for  concentric  structures  (see  6:25-34;  19:16-22). — D.J.H. 

Mark 

108.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “Mark  as  Interpreter  of  the  Jesus  Traditions,”  Interpretation 
32  (4,  ’78)  339-352. 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  crisis  facing  Mark  was  the  potential  loss  of  the  traditions 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  interpretations  that  would  conform  him  to  the  mold  of  the 
more  popular  Hellenistic  religious  heroes,  miracle  workers,  and/or  philosophers.  The 
hermeneutical  key  that  Mark  chose  was  the  passion  of  Jesus,  i.e.  his  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  the  article  shows  how  Mark  used  this  key  in  treating  John  the  Baptist, 
in  arranging  traditions  in  3:20-4:20,  and  in  constructing  the  theme  of  the  disciples’ 
relationship  to  Jesus.  For  Mark  there  was  no  Jesus  without  the  cross,  no  Jesus  without 
faith,  and  no  faith  without  a  cross. — D.J.H. 

109.  J.  R.  Donahue,  “Jesus  as  the  Parable  of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  Interpreta¬ 
tion  32  (4,  ’78)  369-386. 

Research  on  Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus  has  focused  on  the  Hellenistic  savior,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  OT,  the  titles  (Messiah,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man),  and  the  prophetic 
teacher  and  apocalyptic  seer.  But  Mark’s  Gospel  can  be  read  as  a  narrative  parable  of 
the  meaning  of  Jesus’  life  and  death.  This  thesis  is  developed  with  reference  to  C.  H. 
Dodd’s  definition  of  parable:  “.  .  .  a  metaphor  or  simile  drawn  from  nature  or  common 
life,  arresting  the  hearer  by  its  vividness  or  strangeness,  and  leaving  the  mind  in 
sufficient  doubt  about  its  precise  application  to  tease  it  into  active  thought.”  In  Mk, 
Jesus  is  the  parable  of  God  who  is  present  in  a  privileged  time  and  summons  those  who 
hear  him  to  radical  faith  and  radical  conversion. — D.J.H. 
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110.  H.  C.  Kee,  “Mark’s  Gospel  in  Recent  Research,”  Interpretation  32  (4,  ’78)  353- 
368. 

Recent  research  on  Mk  has  attempted  to  discern  the  aim  of  the  Evangelist  and  to 
discover  the  perspective  giving  coherence  to  all  the  features  of  the  Gospel.  The  literary 
relationships  among  the  Gospels,  the  literary  genre  or  model  used  by  the  Evangelist,  the 
relevance  of  contemporary  literary  criticism  in  interpreting  Mk,  and  the  component 
elements  of  the  Gospel  have  also  been  studied  in  the  effort  to  grasp  Mark’s  purpose. 
Though  one  cannot  speak  of  a  scholarly  consensus,  certain  directions  seem  to  be  emerg¬ 
ing.  Mark  shaped  a  new  model  in  writing  his  Gospel.  Its  aims  and  structure  seem  to 
have  been  most  influenced  by  sectarian  Jewish  apocalypticism.  Secrecy  and  eschatologi¬ 
cal  vindication  were  essential  features  of  the  community’s  self-understanding. — D.J.H. 

111.  P.  Parker,  “The  Authorship  of  the  Second  Gospel,”  PerspRelStud  5(1,  ’78)  4-9. 

John  Mark  of  Jerusalem  had  no  connection  with  our  second  Gospel.  “John,  whose 
other  name  was  Mark”  (see  Acts  12:12,  25;  13:6,  13;  15:37,  39;  Col  4:10;  2  Tim  4:11; 
Phlm  24;  1  Pet  5:13)  was  a  well-to-do  Jerusalemite  of  a  priestly  family.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Twelve  and  with  Luke  and  served  under  Peter  and  Paul.  He  showed  no 
interest  in  Galilee,  and  his  chief  ministry  was  to  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Diaspora.  He 
was  long  acquainted  with  both  Pauline  and  Alexandrian  modes  of  thought.  None  of 
these  items  corresponds  to  anything  in  the  second  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

112.  E.  Schweiz er,  “The  Portrayal  of  the  Life  of  Faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,” 
Interpretation  32  (4,  ’78)  387-399. 

The  structure  of  Mk  shows  that  Jesus  is  rejected  by  human  beings,  that  human  beings 
are  called  to  follow  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  cannot  be  understood  without  his  cross.  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  individuals  really  followed  Jesus  (see  1:16-20;  2:14;  8:34-9:1;  9:34-35; 
10:42-52),  it  was  always  the  call  of  Jesus  that  started  them  and  not  simply  the  decision  of 
the  disciples.  For  Mark  life  in  faith  was  following  Jesus,  letting  him  go  ahead,  sticking  to 
his  lead,  and  expecting  everything  from  him  so  that  all  else  becomes  secondary  to  him. 
The  time  after  Easter  is  a  period  in  which  Jesus  and  his  help  are  not  simply  available 
and  visible,  but  also  a  period  in  which  he  and  his  help  are  to  be  found  in  his  word  and  in 
his  name  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

113.  K.  Stock,  “Vangelo  e  discepolato  in  Marco,”  RassTeol  19  (1,  ’78)  1-7. 

In  Mk  the  disciples  are  called  by  Jesus  and  accompany  him  constantly.  They  are 
destined  to  share  the  knowledge  of  God’s  reign  but  must  seek  to  know  it,  aided  by  Jesus’ 
teaching.  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  Mk  is  its  concreteness;  we  know  Jesus  not 
only  in  what  he  says  and  does  but  also  in  the  reactions  of  others,  especially  his  followers. 
Jesus  explains  the  way  to  them,  but  they  must  learn  for  themselves  the  mystery  of  his 
person.  Preaching  the  gospel  is  an  invitation  to  communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  chief  presupposition  and  central  content  of  that  preaching. — J.J.C. 

Mk,  §  23-150. 

114.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Die  Zeit  des  Evangeliums.  Mk  1,  1-15  und  die  Konzeption 
des  Markusevangeliums  (Schluss),”  BibZeit  22  (1,  ’78)  76-91.  [See  §  22-100.] 

In  the  first  part  of  this  installment,  the  tradition  history  of  the  term  “gospel”  is 
examined.  Already  in  Paul’s  letters  the  christological  content  of  the  word  is  incontest- 
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able.  In  Mk  1:15  the  preaching  by  Jesus  as  “gospel”  contains  preaching  about  him;  this  is 
a  pre-Markan  tradition,  which  the  Evangelist  retained.  Much  of  the  Markan  usage  is  as 
old  as  Paul.  In  Mt  “gospel”  refers  only  to  preaching  about  Jesus.  The  second  part  studies 
the  relationship  in  Mk  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Christology  (see  8:2  7-9:13; 
13:10;  14:9).  The  history  of  Jesus  was  bound  to  the  history  of  the  community  via 
successive  preachers  who  could  not  announce  the  kingdom  without  recalling  Jesus’ 
preaching.  Thus  Mark’s  own  writing  (Gospel  as  literary  work)  was  identified  with  the 
gospel  as  preached.  In  the  last  section,  Mark  is  cited  as  the  oldest  Christian  historian. 
The  community  saw  its  continuity  with  Jesus  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  a  connec¬ 
tion  grounded  in  earlier  sayings  that  linked  following  Jesus  to  proclaiming  the  gospel  (see 
8:35;  10:29;  13:9-10).  The  gospel  of  Jesus  had  become  the  gospel  about  Jesus. — J.H.N. 

Mk  1:5-6,  §  23-91. 

Mk  1:7,  §  23-152. 

Mk  1:16-20,  §  23-134. 

115.  [Mk  1:17]  E.  C.  B.  MacLaurin,  “The  Divine  Fishermen,”  St.  Mark’s  Review 
[Canberra]  94  (’78)  26-28. 

Just  as  Yahweh  sends  fishers  to  catch  the  children  of  Israel  with  a  net  in  Jer  16:16,  so 
Jesus  sends  them  in  Mk  1:17  (Mt  4:19;  Lk  5:10).  In  Ugaritic  mythology  (CTA  4.2.30-34; 
3.6.9-16)  the  sending  of  the  “fishermen”  ( dgy )  on  a  specific  errand  was  a  divine  function. 
There  may  even  be  indications  that  worshipers  were  spoken  of  metaphorically  as  “fish.” 
Therefore,  in  Mk  1:17  we  find  Jesus  using  a  Semitic  mythological  and  military  term 
sufficiently  well  known  for  the  apostles  to  understand  that  they  were  being  commis¬ 
sioned  to  convey  a  message  that  would  “catch  men  alive”  for  their  master. — D.J.H. 

Mk  3:22,  §  23-101. 

116.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “  ‘You  yourselves  give  them  to  eat.’  An  easily  forgotten  command  of 
Jesus  (Mk.  6:37;  Mt.  14:16;  Lk.  9:13)  ”  BibTo day  97  (’78)  1704-09. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  words  of  Jesus  (“you  yourselves  give  them 
to  eat”)  in  Mk  6:37  parr,  are  to  be  understood  literally  as  a  prophetic  command. 
Whenever  the  prophetic  command  is  obeyed,  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Lord  is 
revealed  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  As  a  result,  the  early  church  believed  that  the 
multiplication  of  loaves  for  the  needy  was  something  that  could  be  repeated  again  and 
again  as  a  great  miracle  of  sharing  whenever  the  command  of  Jesus  was  obeyed. — 
D.J.H. 

117.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Mark  viii  24,”  NovTest  20  (1,  ’78)  74. 

The  Aramaic  underlying  Mk  8:24  may  have  said:  “I  see  men  that  ( d )  they  are  like  trees 
which  (i d )  I  see  walking.”  The  Greek  translator  missed  the  second  d,  and  in  his  confusion 
he  made  the  participle  masculine  {peripatountas )  to  agree  with  anthropous  instead  of 
dendra. — D.J.H. 


118.  J.  Ernst,  “Petrusbekenntnis — Leidensankiindigung — Satanswort  (Mk  8,27 — 33). 
Tradition  und  Redaktion,”  Catholica  32  (1,  ’78)  46-73. 

Behind  Mk  8:27-33  was  an  early  traditional  account  of  Jesus’  teaching  about  the 
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suffering  of  the  just  person  (see  vv.  27a,  31,  32,  29b,  and  33  apart  from  their  redactional 
modifications),  in  which  Peter  was  a  representative  of  a  Christology  of  glory.  The 
tradition  told  of  Jesus’  response  to  Peter’s  objection  (“you  are  the  Christ”)  but  made  no 
mention  of  Peter’s  change  of  mind.  In  the  redaction,  consisting  of  the  addition  of  vv. 
27b-29a,  30  and  the  editorial  modifications  made  in  the  other  verses,  Peter  appeared  as 
the  enlightened  spokesman  for  the  disciples  at  a  decisive  turning  point  in  Jesus’  journey. 
In  its  present  form  the  pericope  is  an  ill-balanced  composite,  but  its  essential  tension 
between  the  exaltedness  of  the  Christ  and  the  lowliness  of  the  Son  of  Man  must  not  be 
forgotten. — D.J.H. 

119.  [Mk  9:1]  B.  D.  Chilton,  “An  evangelical  and  critical  approach  to  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,”  Themelios  3  (3,  ’78)  78-85. 

Mk  9:1  preserves  the  most  primitive  wording  of  the  logion,  which  Mt  16:28  and  Lk 
9:27  interpret  so  as  to  bring  out  its  meaning.  When  the  Markan  redactional  elements  are 
removed,  the  following  saying  remains:  “Amen  I  say  to  you,  there  are  those  standing, 
some  who  will  not  taste  death  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  power.”  Mark  placed 
this  saying  before  the  transfiguration  precisely  because  Jesus  speaks  of  figures  similar  to 
those  appearing  in  the  pericope  (i.e.  Moses  and  Elijah).  Mark’s  treatment  of  the  logion 
suggests  that  he  knew  it  from  a  prior  source  and  that  its  complexion  is  Semitic,  some¬ 
times  specifically  Aramaic.  The  phrase  “kingdom  of  God  in  power”  is  no  apocalyptic 
crossword  puzzle,  but  a  forthright  reference  to  God’s  strength  (see  1  Cor  4:20),  whose 
efficacy  Jesus  avers  to  his  followers  by  immortal  witnesses. — D.J.H. 

120.  W.  Diezinger,  “Zum  Liebesgebot  Mk  xii,  28-34  und  Parr,”  NovTest  20  (2,  ’78) 
81-83. 

Following  the  rabbinic  method  of  deriving  a  deeper  meaning  through  juxtaposition  of 
two  or  more  passages  of  Scripture,  Jesus  in  Mk  12:30-31  links  Deut  6:5  and  Lev  19:18, 
using  the  key  word  ’ahabta  (second  person  singular,  masculine  perfect  understood  as  a 
jussive). — F.W.D. 

121.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Mark  xv  8,”  NovTest  20  (1,  ’78)  74. 

Behind  the  strange  construction  aiteisthai  kathos  in  Mk  15:8  may  be  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramaic  hw’ d  (“that  which”)  misread  as  hwk  d  (“as”).  This  suggestion  is  indirectly 
supported  by  the  Old  Syriac  version. — D.J.H. 

122.  [Mk  15:34]  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Le  dernier  cri  de  Jesus,”  Etudes  348  (5,  ’78) 
666-682. 

According  to  Mk  15:34  (see  Mt  27:46)  Jesus  died  abandoned  and  asking  “why.”  It  is 
not  necessary  to  read  the  Markan  cry  as  implying  the  ultimately  hopeful  mood  of  Psalm 
22.  In  Lk  23:46,  Jesus  personifies  Psalm  31  and  completes  his  struggle  with  a  prayer  of 
confidence  in  God.  Historically,  the  cry  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  may  have  been  “you  are 
my  God”  [see  §  8-958], — D.J.H. 

123.  K.  Stock,  “Das  Bekenntnis  des  Centurio.  Mk  15,  39  im  Rahmen  des  Mar- 
kusevangeliums,”  ZeitKathTheol  100  (2,  ’78)  289-301. 

The  loud  cry  accompanying  Jesus’  death  (Mk  15:37-39)  impresses  the  centurion  as  a 
revelatory  sign  of  power  and  of  voluntary  acceptance  of  death.  Having  been  granted  an 
epiphany  of  Jesus,  the  centurion  characterizes  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  up  to  his  death  as 
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that  of  “God’s  Son.”  The  centurion  is  a  representative  of  the  Roman  state  and,  more 
importantly,  of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  grasp  Jesus’  identity  as  God’s  Son. — D.J.H. 

124.  F.  Neirynck,  “ Anateilantos  tou  heliou  (Me  16 ,2)”  EphTheolLov  54  (1,  ’78)  70- 
103. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  cultic  setting  in  life  for  Mk  16:1-8  has  been  proposed  in  recent 
years  by  G.  Schille,  W.  Nauck,  L.  Schenke,  B.  van  Iersel,  and  J.  Delorme.  The  two 
chronological  indications  in  Mk  16:2  (lian  prdi  and  anateilantos  tou  heliou)  have  been 
explained  in  various  ways,  but  J.  Jeremias’s  rule  (“the  second  is  intended  to  determine 
more  exactly  the  first”)  is  more  useful  than  Schenke  admits.  The  theories  that  Mk  11-16 
reflects  a  “holy  week”  pattern  and  that  the  three-hour  periods  in  Mk  15  had  a  liturgical 
basis  rest  upon  fragile  foundations.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

Luke 

125r.  G.  Lohfink,  Die  Sammlung  Israels  [NTA  20,  pp.  109-110]. 

L.  Ettmayer,  “Kirche  als  Sammlung  Israels?”  ZeitKathTheol  100  (1,  ’78)  127- 
139. — Lohfink  attempts  to  prove  that  Luke  viewed  the  church  as  the  true  Israel.  But  the 
concept  of  “people,”  the  place  of  the  Gentile  mission  vis-a-vis  Israel,  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  with  Israel  present  problems.  A  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  topic 
would  emphasize  Ezekiel’s  use  of  Israel  as  a  religious  concept,  the  bursting  of  nationalis¬ 
tic  boundaries  in  the  Qumran  scrolls,  and  Luke’s  idea  of  Jesus  as  Israel  without  denying 
the  existence  of  the  OT  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

126.  J.  Matthey,  “Puissance  et  pauvrete.  Notes  sur  la  mission  de  l’Eglise  a  partir  de  la 
theologie  de  Luc,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (3-4,  ’78) 
47-54. 

In  Luke’s  theological  framework,  the  “poor”  are  those  who  do  not  have  and  cannot 
hope  for  a  solution  to  their  plight,  i.e.  the  “excluded”  from  a  social,  ideological,  political, 
and  economic  perspective.  The  kingdom  is  the  presence  and  concrete  intervention  of 
God’s  beneficent  power  for  people  bound  by  the  forces  of  evil.  Meaningful  actions 
manifest  the  concrete  implications  of  God’s  reign  in  human  existence  and  furnish  an 
occasion  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  questions  human  securities  and 
pretensions,  the  idols,  and  the  structural  demons  that  oppress  the  poor.  According  to 
Luke,  one  cannot  be  poor  before  God  while  remaining  rich. — D.J.H. 

127.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “The  Date  and  Purpose  of  Luke-Acts:  Rackham  Reconsid¬ 
ered,”  CathBibQuart  40  (3,  ’78)  335-350. 

R.  B.  Rackham  in  J ournTheolStud  1  (1899-1900)  76-87  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(1901)  argued  that  Lk-Acts  was  composed  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  1st  century  A.D., 
before  the  end  of  Paul’s  imprisonment  (see  Acts  28:30-31).  Only  this  hypothesis  explains 
satisfactorily  the  silence  about  Paul’s  death,  his  probable  release  from  imprisonment, 
Nero’s  persecution,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  19:43-44  and  21:20-24  notwithstand¬ 
ing).  The  early  dating  of  Lk-Acts  makes  more  likely  the  traditional  ascription  to  Luke 
the  physician,  the  view  that  Acts  is  Luke’s  personal  defense  of  Paul  and  is  of  value  in 
reconstructing  the  real  Paul,  and  Luke’s  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  before  Jesus’ 
generation  had  died  out.  No  date  solves  all  the  problems,  but  the  early  dating  answers 
more  questions  than  any  other. — D.J.H. 
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128.  J.  McPolin,  “Holy  Spirit  in  Luke  and  John  ”  IrTheolQuart  45  (2,  ’78)  117-131. 

Luke  and  John  agree  in  their  presentation  of  the  Spirit  as  a  Spirit  for  mission  who 
witnesses,  grants  faith,  and  is  related  to  the  word.  Both  describe  its  relationship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  But  Luke  gives  special  attention  to  the  external  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit,  to  its  role  in  proclaiming  the  word.  Ecstatic,  exuberant,  and  expressive,  the 
Lukan  Spirit  awakens  manifest  joy  and  praise  and  seems  frequently  to  be  a  power  rather 
than  a  person.  John’s  theology  of  the  Spirit  is  more  Christ-centered  and  personal  and 
leads  us  into  a  life  of  communion  with  Jesus.  The  Johannine  Spirit  has  a  more  subsistent 
reality,  interiorizes  the  word  and  revelation  of  Jesus,  and  is  the  interior  source  of 
communion,  cult,  and  sacramental  life.  Can  we  combine  these  two  theologies  in  our  own 
worship  of  the  Spirit? — D.J.H. 

129.  H.  Quecke,  “Eine  neue  koptische  Bibelhandschrift  II  (P.  Palau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr. 
181),”  Oriental ia  46  (2,  ’77)  300-303.  [See  §  22-113.] 

This  postscript  to  the  author’s  edition  of  PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  181  (5th  century)  in 
Das  Lukas evangelium  sa'idisch  (1977)  takes  up  again  the  problem  of  the  manuscript’s 
relationship  to  the  version  of  Mk  in  PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  182  and  its  importance  for 
evaluating  difficult  passages  in  the  Sahidic  translation  of  Lk. — D.J.H. 

130.  E.  Rasco,  “La  singolarita  di  Luca:  salvezza  di  Dio  e  responsabilita  dell’uomo,” 
RassTeol  19  (1,  ’78)  26-42. 

Each  Gospel  should  be  studied  both  in  conjunction  with  the  others  and  individually. 
Some  of  Luke’s  distinctive  themes  are  the  mercy  of  God,  prayer,  poverty,  and  the  role  of 
women.  The  structure  of  Lk  is  unique,  resembling  that  indicated  in  Acts  10:36-43.  The 
opening  sermon  at  Nazareth  (4:16-30)  sets  forth  Jesus’  mission  and  what  he  asks  of 
others,  and  the  cost  of  discipleship  is  described  in  14:25-35.  No  other  Evangelist  em¬ 
phasizes  to  such  an  extent  the  present  actualization  of  Jesus’  demands;  his  followers 
must  take  up  their  cross  daily  and  lay  up  treasures  not  for  themselves,  but  for  God. — 
J.J.C. 

131.  W.  Wilkens,  “Die  theologische  Struktur  der  Komposition  des  Lukasevan- 
geliums,”  TheolZeit  34  (1,  ’78)  1-13. 

Analysis  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pericopes  within  Lk  1:5-4:44;  24:1-53;  and  5:1- 
9:50  shows  that  the  threefold  pattern  of  proclamation,  revelation,  and  sending  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Luke’s  method  of  composition.  Associated  with  the  revelation  passages  are  the 
themes  of  Christology,  the  kingdom,  soteriology,  and  discipleship.  The  proclamation 
passages  are  promises,  calls  to  discipleship,  saving  activities,  and  warnings  of  judgment, 
and  the  sending  passages  deal  with  the  mission  of  Jesus,  persons  renewed  in  faith,  and 
paraenesis.  This  threefold  pattern  underlies  not  only  the  small  units  in  the  Gospel  but 
also  the  whole  of  Jesus’  proclamation  in  word  and  deed  (1:5-9:50),  his  way  to  the  cross 
(9:51-19:27),  and  Easter  (19:28-24:53).  The  kerygmatic  material  in  Acts  (especially 
10:37-43)  indicates  that  Luke  was  conscious  of  the  pattern. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  23-63,  81,  165,  218. 

132.  [Lk  1:35]  X.  Pikaza,  “El  Espiritu  Santo  y  Maria  en  la  obra  de  San  Lucas,” 
EphMar  28  (2-3,  ’78)  151-168. 

The  article  is  concerned  with  that  moment  in  history  when  the  emergence  of  Jesus 
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from  OT  hopes  and  expectations  joins  the  themes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Mary.  Its 
main  object  of  study  is  Lk  1:35  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Spirit  in  the  discussion 
of  Jesus’  origins  and  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Mary.  After  an  exegetical  treatment  of 
the  pertinent  Lukan  passages  (from  chaps.  1-2),  the  theological  meaning  of  the  annunci¬ 
ation  is  explored  with  emphasis  on  the  personal  language  used  of  God  and  the  dynamic 
language  used  to  describe  the  actualization  of  his  presence.  Mary’s  virginity  functions  as 
a  window  on  the  action  of  God  and  on  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  Mary  is  defined  neither 
by  herself  nor  by  her  maternal  potential  but  solely  by  her  faith,  her  fiat  to  God’s  action. 
In  conclusion,  the  article  reviews  the  presentation  (Lk  2:22-38),  Pentecost,  and  Mary’s 
place  in  the  Christian  life. — S.B.M. 

133.  [Lk  2:22-38]  P.  Figueras,  “Symeon  et  Anne,  ou  le  temoignage  de  la  loi  et  des 
prophetes,”  NovTest  20  (2,  ’78)  84-99. 

The  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  symbolized  in  Luke’s  infancy  narrative  by  Simeon  and 
Anna  respectively.  Like  God’s  servant  Moses,  who  did  not  die  until  he  had  viewed  the 
promised  land,  Simeon,  a  self-acknowledged  slave  of  God,  lived  to  see  the  Messiah. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  thought  that  Anna  symbolized  grace,  but  she  is  better  understood  as 
the  personification  of  ancient  prophecy  with  special  reference  to  Elijah.  Luke’s  first  two 
chapters  display  profound  theological  reflection. — F.W.D. 

Lk  3:7-14,  §  23-91. 

Lk  3:16,  §  23-152. 

Lk  3:23-38,  §  23-90. 

134.  [Lk  5:1-11]  D.  A.  Losada,  “El  relato  de  la  pesca  milagrosa  ”  RevistBib  40  (1,  ’78) 
17-26. 

The  article  first  compares  the  parallels  in  Mk  1:16-18;  Lk  5:1-11;  and  Jn  21:1-11.  In 
Mk  1:19-20  and  2:13,  the  influence  of  the  story  of  Elisha’s  vocation  (1  Kgs  19:19-21)  is 
quite  evident.  The  call  of  Peter  and  Andrew  in  Mk  1:16-18  and  that  of  James  and  John 
in  1:19-20  belong  to  different  stages  of  the  redaction,  and  the  latter  is  clearly  the  older  of 
the  two.  The  accounts  of  the  miraculous  catch  of  fish  in  Lk  5:1-11  and  Jn  21:1-14  are 
then  compared.  Jn  21:1-14,  which  is  the  product  of  a  redactor  distinct  from  the 
Evangelist,  has  ecclesial  and  pastoral  dimensions.  The  article  concludes  that  this  narra¬ 
tive  had  no  fixed  place  in  the  tradition.  Accordingly,  each  Evangelist  reworked  it  in  the 
light  of  his  own  redactional  aims.  Luke  made  it  an  account  of  vocation,  and  John  made 
it  an  account  of  the  appearance  and  recognition  of  the  risen  Lord. — S.B.M. 

Lk  5:10,  §  23-115. 

135.  G.  W.  Buchanan  and  C.  Wolfe,  “The  ‘Second-First  Sabbath’  (Luke  6:1),” 
JoumBibLit  97  (2,  ’78)  259-262. 

The  strange  term  deuteroprotg  in  Lk  6: 1  is  better  explained  as  a  marginal  note  related 
to  the  order  of  the  two  Sabbath  narratives  in  Lk  6:1-11  than  as  a  calendrical  indicator 
related  to  some  special  kind  of  second -first  Sabbath.  The  expression  makes  good  sense  as 
an  appraisal  by  a  scribe  who  believed  that  the  narrative  about  the  Sabbath  healing  (Lk 
6:6-11)  should  precede  the  narrative  about  picking  grain  on  the  Sabbath  (Lk  6:1-5).  The 
rabbis  made  similar  judgments,  recommending  that  some  unit  other  than  the  initial 
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verse,  paragraph,  or  chapter  should  have  been  the  first  of  the  chapter  or  book.  Trans¬ 
lators  are  fully  justified  in  omitting  deuteroprdtq  from  their  translations  of  Lk  6:1. — 
D.J.H. 

Lk  6:20-26,  §  23-93. 

Lk  9:13,  §  23-116. 

Lk  9:27,  §  23-119. 

136.  G.  Sellin,  “Komposition,  Quellen  und  Funktion  des  Lukanischen  Reiseberichtes 
(Lk.  ix  51-xix  28),”  NovTest  20  (2,  ’78)  100-135. 

Stylistic  features  indicate  that  Luke’s  account  of  Jesus’  journey  to  Jerusalem  begins  at 
9:51  and  ends  with  19:28.  The  recital  consists  predominately  of  sayings,  with  some 
narrative.  Against  the  proto-Lukan  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  this  section  relies  on  Mk  at 
a  number  of  points.  For  the  most  part  Luke  appears  to  follow  the  structure  of  Q,  and 
apart  from  Mk  he  uses  no  other  documents,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  his  Gospel.  The 
Evangelist’s  careful  construction  of  the  journey  account  aims  to  portray  Jesus  as  the 
divine  guest,  who  will  find  exaltation  through  suffering.  The  instruction  on  the  journey 
may  well  function  formally  as  a  “testament  for  the  time  of  the  church.” — F.W.D. 

Lk  10:21-22,  §  23-102. 

Lk  10:25-28,  §  23-120. 

Lk  11:3,  §§  23-98 — 99. 

Lk  11:15,  18-19,  §  23-101. 

137.  J.  M.  McDermott,  “Luke,  XII,  8-9:  Stone  of  Scandal,”  R evBib  84  (4,  ’77)  523- 
537. 

The  logion  in  Lk  12:8-9  (see  Mk  8:38;  Lk  9:26;  Mt  16:27;  10:32;  2  Tim  2:12;  Rev  3:5) 
apparently  distinguishes  Jesus’  “me”  from  the  future  Son  of  Man.  The  solutions  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Son-of-Man  dilemma  by  G.  Vermes,  P.  Hoffmann,  and  C.  Colpe  shatter 
upon  the  obstinate  irreducibleness  of  Lk  12:8-9.  The  logion’s  structural  uniqueness,  its 
firm  place  in  the  traditions,  its  undoubted  Semitisms,  and  its  apparent  rejection  of  the 
early  church’s  simple  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Son  of  Man  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lk  12:8-9  offers  us  an  authentic  word  of  Jesus,  perhaps  uttered  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  Caesarea  Philippi  confession.  Matthew’s  theology  about  the  Son  of  Man  as  the 
eschatological  judge  led  him  to  substitute  “I”  for  the  original  “Son  of  Man”  in  Mt  10:32, 
lest  the  latter’s  role  be  reduced  to  merely  witnessing.  If  any  theory  hopes  to  interpret 
adequately  Jesus’  relation  to  the  Son  of  Man,  it  must  explain  the  me/Son-of-Man  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Lk  12:8-9.  Then  the  stone  of  scandal  will  become  the  foundation  stone. — D.J.H. 

138.  E.  W.  Seng,  “Der  reiche  Tor:  Eine  Untersuchung  von  Lk.  xii  16-21  unter  beson- 
derer  Beriicksichtigung  form-  und  motivgeschichtlicher  Aspekte,”  NovTest  20  (2, 
’78)  136-155. 

Form-critical  analysis  reveals  that  Luke’s  account  of  the  rich  fool  (12:16-21)  is  not,  as 
J.  Jeremias  concludes,  an  eschatological  parable  of  judgment.  Rather,  it  is  a  paraenetic 
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illustrative  story,  which  displays  the  folly  of  finite  humans  endeavoring  to  determine 
their  identity  by  means  of  material  things. — F.W.D. 

139.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Nisi  dominus  aedificaverit  domum:  Towers  and  Wars  (Lk 
xiv  28-32),”  NovTest  19  (4,  ’77)  241-261. 

The  parables  of  the  tower-builder  and  the  king  going  out  to  war  in  Lk  14:28-32  would 
strike  a  biblically  instructed  hearer  of  the  1st  century  as  a  midrash,  possibly  even  the 
residue  of  a  sermon,  on  Prov  24:3-6,  itself  documented  by  various  scriptural  passages 
particularly  from  Isaiah  but  also  utilizing  the  Torah.  Both  parables  encourage  disciples 
(builders/soldiers)  to  have  faith  in  Jesus  because  the  construction  is  bound  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  is  already  destined.  V.  30  was  composed  by  Luke  on 
the  basis  of  vv.  28-29,  and  vv.  31-32  with  all  their  circumstantial  detail  could  have  been 
developed  out  of  something  simpler  than  what  we  have  now. — D.J.H. 

140.  [Lk  15:4-7]  F.  Schnider,  “Das  Gleichnis  vom  verlorenen  Schaf  und  seine  Redak- 
toren.  Ein  intertextueller  Vergleich,”  Kairos  19  (2,  ’77)  146-154. 

In  Lk  15:4-7  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  is  used  to  proclaim  Christ  as  the  expression 
of  God’s  universal  saving  will,  but  in  Mt  18: 12-14  it  is  employed  to  exhort  the  shepherds 
of  the  community  to  care  for  those  members  who  have  gone  astray.  According  to  Gospel 
of  Thomas  107,  the  gnostic  redeemer  exerts  himself  on  behalf  of  the  straying  divine  self 
found  in  certain  individuals,  and  Gospel  of  Truth  32  cites  the  parable  to  emphasize 
redemption  as  passing  from  “left”  to  “right”  and  as  finding  “the  one”  (God).  Comparison 
of  these  four  texts  raises  once  more  the  problem  of  the  canon  and  the  limits  of  the 
creative  adaptation  of  the  Jesus-tradition. — D.J.H. 

141.  P.  Grelot,  “Le  pere  etses  deux  fils:  Luc,  XV,  11-32.  Essai  d’analyse  structural, ” 
RevBib  84  (3,  ’77)  321-348;  “De  l’analyse  structural  a  l’hermeneutique,”  (4,  ’77) 
538-565. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  analyzes  the  parable  of  the  father  and  his  two  sons  (v.  11) 
with  reference  to  the  three  tests  undergone  by  each  character  and  his  desire  in  each  test. 
The  father  allows  the  younger  son  to  leave  (vv.  12-20a),  welcomes  him  back  (vv. 
20b-24),  and  advises  the  older  son  about  the  father-son  relationship  (vv.  25-32).  The 
younger  son  demands  his  part  of  the  inheritance  and  goes  to  a  far  country  (vv.  12-13), 
experiences  want  and  decides  to  return  (vv.  14-20a),  and  confronts  the  father  (vv. 
20b-32).  The  older  son  maintains  his  relationship  with  the  father  (vv.  12-25a),  breaks  off 
his  family  ties  (vv.  25b-28a),  and  confronts  the  father  (vv.  28b-32).  The  father  wants 
freedom  in  mutual  love  for  his  sons.  The  sons  begin  with  false  understandings  of 
freedom  and  sonship.  As  the  story  develops,  conversion  occurs  for  the  younger  son  but 
remains  a  question  for  the  older  son. 

The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  literary  character  of  the  parable,  the  illumina¬ 
tion  gained  from  psychology,  and  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Since  the 
“archaeological”  search  for  narrative  strata  ends  in  an  impasse,  the  text  should  be  taken 
just  as  it  stands.  The  axis  of  the  parable  is  the  relation  between  the  father  and  the  sons, 
and  its  interest  is  in  our  relation  with  God.  It  insists  that  interior  righteousness  and 
reconciliation  cannot  be  anything  but  the  fruit  of  prevenient  grace  and  love.  The  parable 
is  a  mirror  in  which  the  father-God  by  exposing  his  character  traits  gives  us  the  means  of 
recognizing  our  own,  whether  they  be  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  younger  son,  if  we 
are  already  conscious  of  our  guilt,  or  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  older  son,  if  we  still 
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harbor  the  illusion  of  our  own  righteousness.  The  concluding  section  explores  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  symbolic  expression  of  thought  and  speculative  theology,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  text  to  the  gospel  message,  and  the  parable  as  a  “word  of  Jesus.” — D.J.H. 

142.  [Lk  16:1-13]  E(ric)  Fuchs,  “L’Evangile  et  l’argent:  la  parabole  de  l’intendant 

✓ 

intelligent,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (2,  ’78)  3-14. 

The  parable  of  the  shrewd  steward  (Lk  16:l-8a,  9)  represents  Jesus’  ethical  teaching 
with  respect  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  course  of  transmission,  v.  8b 
was  added  as  an  explanation  for  Jesus’  praise  of  the  apparently  unscrupulous  steward, 
and  then  Luke  appended  to  the  parable  Jesus’  teachings  on  money  and  fidelity  (vv. 
10-12)  and  on  money  and  God  (v.  13).  In  the  original  form  of  the  parable,  the  kyrios  of  v. 
8  was  the  master  of  the  household  (vv.  3,  5),  and  the  steward  was  understood  to  be 
cutting  into  his  own  commission  rather  than  cheating  the  master.  Jesus’  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  parable  (v.  9)  challenges  his  hearers  to  use  money  in  the  service  of  friendship 
and  not  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  god  (see  v.  13). — D.J.H. 

143.  M.  Corbin,  “Jesus  devant  Herode.  Lecture  d eLuc  23,  6-\2,”  Christus  25  (98,  ’78) 
190-197. 

Jesus’  appearance  before  Herod  Antipas  (Lk  23:6-12)  serves  as  the  pivot  in  a  series  of 
scenes  marking  the  Jews’  rejection  of  their  true  king.  A  structure  of  concentric  symmetry 
can  be  discerned:  A  (vv.  6-7),  B  (v.  8),  C  (vv.  9-10),  B'  (v.  11),  and  A'  (v.  12).  The 
passage  constitutes  a  reversal  of  the  roles  described  in  the  messianic  enthronement  of 
Psalm  2  (see  Acts  4:24-28). — D.J.H. 

Lk  23:46,  §  23-122. 

1 44.  F.  Neirynck,  uApelthen  pros  heauton.  Lc  24,12  et  Jn  20,10 EphTheolLov  54(1, 
’78)  104-118. 

Examination  of  the  many  verbal  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  in  the 
Septuagint  provides  precious  information  for  the  interpretation  of  apelthen/on  pros 
heauton/ous  in  Lk  24:12  and  Jn  20:10  and  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  usual  transla¬ 
tions  “he  returned  home”  and  “they  returned  home.” — D.J.H. 

John 

145.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “St.  John  at  Ephesus,”  Bull] ohnRylU nivLibMan  60  (2,  ’78)  339- 
361. 

The  basilica  of  St.  John  on  the  hill  of  Ayasoluk  in  Ephesus  commemorates  a  Christian 
tradition  going  back,  as  surely  as  do  the  Roman  basilicas  of  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the 
mid-2nd  century  A.D.  and  probably  earlier  still.  Even  in  its  ruined  state  it  bears  silent 
witness  to  those  “great  luminaries”  who  fell  asleep  in  proconsular  Asia,  among  whom 
“John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord”  with  his  school  or  circle  occupies  a  prominent  place. — 
D.J.H. 

146.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques.  XCI.  Le  Fils  de  l’homme  johannique,” 
EphTheolLov  54  (1,  ’78)  126-130. 

M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille  have  attributed  Son-of-Man  sayings  to  each  of  the 
four  stages  that  they  discern  in  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  it  seems  better 
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to  view  these  sayings  as  originally  a  florilegium  constituting  a  distinct  literary  stratum 
(Jn  1:51;  3:14;  6:27,  53,  [62];  8:28;  12:23,  32,  34;  13:31-32;  3:13)  with  redactional  links 
(5:27;  6:62)  and  with  an  addition  (9:35-38). — D.J.H. 

147.  E.  Cothenet,  “Gestes  et  actes  symboliques  du  Christ  dans  le  IVe  Evangile,” 
Gestes  et  paroles  dans  les  diverses  families  liturgiques  [Rome]  24  (’78)  95-116. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus’  actions  reveal  his  person.  Jesus  performs  most  of  the 
miracles  in  the  Book  of  Signs  (Jn  1-12)  on  his  own  initiative,  without  anyone  soliciting  his 
intervention.  Likewise,  in  the  Book  of  the  Hour  (Jn  13-20),  the  sovereign  liberty  of  Jesus 
in  going  to  his  death  is  underlined.  But  as  John  presents  them,  the  actions  of  Jesus  also 
recall  the  symbolic  acts  of  the  prophets.  Two  incidents  illustrate  this:  the  expulsion  of 
the  sellers  (2:13-22)  and  the  washing  of  the  feet  (13:1-20).  The  interpretation  of  these 
incidents  presupposes  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  Gospel  as  a  unity,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  a  proper  assessment  of  its  sacramental  character.  To  this  end,  selected  acts  of 
Jesus  bearing  a  sacramental  significance  are  considered,  namely  the  baptism  by  Jesus 
(3:22-23),  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  in  Jn  9,  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  in 
Jn  20:19-29.  The  expressive  nature  of  Jesus’  actions,  i.e.  their  symbolic  value,  is  seen  to 
outstrip  the  conceptual  content  of  the  words  that  follow.  This  should  dissuade  us  from 
reading  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  too  conceptual  a  fashion,  and  it  should  invite  us  to  be  open 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  symbolism  that,  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  historical,  explores 
its  meaning. — S.B.M. 

148.  L.  A.  Grady,  “Martin  Buber  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,”  Thought  53  (210,  ’78) 
283-291. 

An  examination  of  the  major  parts  of  Jn  (Prologue,  Book  of  Signs,  Book  of  Glory)  in 
the  light  of  Buber’s  ideas  and  terminology.  John  described  the  one  God  who  offers 
himself  to  us  in  dialogue.  The  Spirit  who  dwells  within  us  is  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
eternal  Word  of  the  Father.  Despite  his  rejection  of  it,  Buber  helps  us  to  see  the  essential 
meaning  of  this  rich  trinitarian  concept. — D.J.H. 

149.  F.  F.  Ramos,  “El  Espfritu  Santo  y  Maria  en  los  escritos  joanicos EphMar  28 
(2-3,  ’78)  169-190. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Revelation  offer  a  solid  basis  for  the  development  of  Mariol- 
ogy  and  pneumatology,  but  difficulty  arises  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a 
logical  nexus  between  the  two.  To  avoid  the  extremes  of  Marian  maximalists,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  from  the  start  the  role  of  the  Spirit  as  divine  and  principal  and  the 
role  of  Mary  as  human  and  secondary.  The  mother  of  Jesus  is  never  named  in  Jn;  her 
nonexistence  as  a  private  individual  is  required  so  that  she  can  fulfill  her  role  in  the 
history  of  salvation.  Johannine  theology  is  interested  in  her  as  Jesus’  mother  and  as  the 
“woman.”  The  article  compares  two  events  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  wedding  at  Cana 
(2:1-11)  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (7:37-39),  and  then  analyzes  the  episode  at  the 
crucifixion  (19:17-37),  underlining  Mary’s  roles  as  mother  and  model  for  the  church.  At 
the  foot  of  the  cross  Mary  becomes  the  “woman,”  and  the  culmination  of  Jesus’  work  on 
the  cross  is  a  new  beginning.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  as  is  the  church. 
Besides  Jesus,  Mary  has  other  children — the  children  of  the  church.  Revelation  12  thus 
sees  her  both  personally  and  collectively  as  a  second  Eve.  Her  maternal  function  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  the  work  of  Jesus  and  of 
Mary  remains  incomprehensible. — S.B.M. 
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150.  C.  Senft,  “L’Evangile  de  Jean  et  la  theologie  de  la  croix,”  Bulletin  du  Centre 
Protestant  d’ Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (3-4,  ’78)  31-37. 

In  Jesu  letzter  Wille  (1966;  3rd  ed.,  1971)  E.  Kasemann  did  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  precarious  situation  of  the  Johannine  community  (see  Jn  6:60-71;  15:18-16:4).  He 
also  overemphasized  the  difference  between  the  “Galilean  master”  of  the  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  and  the  “God  visiting  the  earth”  of  Jn.  In  fact,  there  are  many  points  in  common 
between  Mark’s  theology  of  the  cross  and  John’s:  the  Son  of  God  calling  into  question 
and  destroying  human  securities,  frequent  misunderstandings  of  and  about  Jesus,  defen¬ 
sive  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  establishment,  the  hostility  of  the  world,  and  esoteric 
teaching  benefiting  the  disciples. — D.J.H. 

151.  R.  L.  Sturch,  “Jeremias  and  John:  Parables  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ExpTimes  89 
(8,  ’78)  235-238. 

An  examination  of  these  parables  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  light  of  J.  Jeremias’s 
laws  of  transmission:  the  wind  (3:8),  the  best  man  (3:29),  the  harvest  (4:35-38),  the  slave 
and  the  son  (8:34-35),  the  good  shepherd  (10:1-5),  the  traveler  by  night  (11:9-10)  and  the 
traveler  at  sunset  (12:35),  the  grain  of  wheat  (12:24),  the  vine  (15:1-2),  and  the  woman  in 
labor  (16:21).  While  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  John  himself  adapted  his  parable 
material,  there  is  none  that  this  material  had  undergone  the  normal  processes  of  trans¬ 
mission  before  reaching  him.  Not  only  did  he  have  good  and  early  traditions  to  rely  on, 
but  also  he  probably  had  access  to  them  in  their  earliest  stages,  perhaps  with  only  one 
link  between  him  and  the  original  utterances. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §§  23-128,  245,  338. 

152.  [Jn  1:27]  P.  Proulx  and  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “Las  Sandalias  del  Mesfas  Es- 
poso,”  Biblica  59  (1,  ’78)  1-37. 

The  variation  in  the  five  parallel  references  to  the  sandals  of  the  Messiah  in  Mt  3:11; 
Mk  1:7;  Lk  3:16;  Jn  1:27;  and  Acts  13:25  can  be  explained  by  an  allusion  to  Deut  25:5-10. 
Schematizing  the  distribution  of  the  literary  motifs  of  the  five  traditions  within  their 
respective  contexts,  the  article  focuses  on  the  Johannine  context  (chaps.  1-3),  in  which 
four  statements  about  the  Baptist  share  the  theme  of  his  relation  to  Jesus.  Of  these 
statements,  the  fourth  (Jn  3:28-30)  recalls  Jn  1:27.  The  article  argues  that  the  enigmatic 
sentence  about  the  sandals  refers  to  the  levirate  law  enunciated  in  Deut  25:5-10  and 
illustrated  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  To  prove  this  thesis,  it  reviews  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tions  (moralizing  or  symbolic)  of  Jerome,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great,  et  al., 
the  Jewish  interpretations  (legal  and  halakic)  of  the  Deuteronomy  passage  in  Targum 
ps. -Jonathan  and  the  Mishnah,  and  the  narrative  and  haggadic  texts  centering  on  Ruth. 
A  probable  clue  to  the  link  between  the  institution  of  marriage  and  its  messianic  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  Isa  40-66.  Turning  next  to  the  use  of  Isa  40-66  in  Jn  1-3,  the  article 
demonstrates  how  the  marriage  image  unifies  the  various  scattered  elements  in  the  latter 
and  concludes  that  the  Jewish  authorities  had  a  peculiar  image  of  the  messiah  because  of 
which  they  confused  him  with  the  Baptist.  The  Baptist  responded  by  presenting  his  own 
view  of  the  messiah  as  the  bridegroom  come  to  renew  his  marriage  with  the  bride  and  of 
himself  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  rival.  John  the  Evangelist  elaborates  this  portrait  of  the 
Baptist,  amplifying  and  correcting  it.  The  bride  who  will  accept  the  groom  will  not  be 
Israel  as  a  national  entity. — S.B.M. 
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153.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Problem  Passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  3:  Water  and 
Spirit— John  3:5,”  BiblSac  135  (539,  ’78)  206-220.  [See  §  22-809.] 

When  Nicodemus  heard  the  phrase  ex  hydatos  kai  pneumatos  (Jn  3:5),  he  probably 
understood  it  as  meaning  “of  water  and  wind.”  The  birth  being  described  comes  “from 
above”  (see  andthen  in  3:3),  just  as  water  and  wind  do.  The  expression  serves  as  a 
double  metaphor  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  that  work  is  reflected  in  the  OT  (see 
Isa  44:3-5;  Ezek  37:9-10).  Jn  3:8  unites  the  metaphor  of  wind  with  the  reality  it  signifies 
and  furnishes  Nicodemus  with  an  additional  key  to  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
phrase. — D.J.H. 

154.  E.  de  Vries,  “Johannes  4:1-42.  In  geest  en  hoofdzaak”  [John  4:1-42.  In  Spirit  and 
Substance],  GerefTheolTijd  78  (2,  ’78)  93-114. 

An  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  treatment  of  Jn  4: 1-42  for  the  benefit  of  the  preacher 
is  followed  by  a  short  homiletical  discussion  (pp.  112-114)  by  J.  H.  van  der  Laan. — J.L. 

155.  [Jn  6]  M.  Vellanickal,  “Jesus:  the  Bread  of  Life,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (1,  ’78) 
30-48. 

Consistent  with  the  Johannine  preoccupation  to  expound  the  significance  of  Jesus  for 
the  believer,  chap.  6  deals  with  the  personal  reality  of  the  Eucharist.  The  eucharistic 
motif  penetrates  every  part  of  the  passage:  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (vv.  1-15),  the 
walking  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (vv.  16-21),  the  crowd  coming  to  Jesus  (vv.  22-24),  the 
preface  to  the  discourse  (vv.  25-34),  the  first  part  of  the  discourse  (vv.  35-50),  the  second 
part  of  the  discourse  (vv.  51-59),  and  the  reactions  to  the  discourse  (vv.  60-71). — D.J.H. 

156.  S.  Hoang  Dac-Anh.,  “La  liberte  par  la  verite  (Jn  8,  32)  (II),”  Angelicum  55  (2, 
’78)  193-211.  [See  §  22-453.] 

The  reading  of  Jn  8:34  as  “everyone  who  commits  sin  is  a  slave”  without  specifying 
“sin”  as  the  sinner’s  master  is  both  more  difficult  and  shorter,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 
Exegetical  analysis  of  Jn  8:31-47  in  light  of  the  parallels  in  1  Jn  reveals  that  the  sinner  is 
really  the  slave  of  the  devil  and  that  Jesus  frees  the  sinner  from  the  devil. — D.J.H. 

157.  J.  E.  Martins  Terra,  “Teologia  da  Libertagao  em  Sao  Joao.  A  Verdade  vos 
Libertara  (Jo  8>,32),”  RevistCultBi'b  2  (1,  ’78)  3-34. 

Without  forgetting  its  essential  eschatological  component,  the  article  concentrates  on 
the  process  of  human  liberation  in  the  present  life  within  the  perspective  of  Johannine 
theology.  It  undertakes  a  structural  hermeneutic  of  this  theme,  first  synch ronically  and 
then  diachronically.  Thus  the  vocabulary  of  liberation  in  the  Hebrew  OT,  the  LXX, 
and  the  NT  (sociological  use  of  “slave”  and  “free”  and  theological  use  of  eleutheria),  and 
terminological  equivalents  of  liberation  like  lytrosis  are  reviewed.  From  a  diachronic 
perspective,  the  article  traces  the  events  recounted  in  Exodus,  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  the 
Deuteronomic  narrative  and  explores  the  significance  of  “Christ”  and  the  experience  of 
liberation  in  Exodus.  Then  it  turns  to  the  idea  of  liberation  in  the  NT,  specifically  in 
Paul  and  John.  Jn  8:32  is  subjected  to  detailed  analysis,  in  which  both  the  negative  and 
positive  aspects  of  liberation  are  considered.  Positive  liberation  in  Jn  is  filial  and  com¬ 
munal.  Authentic  liberty  is  the  consequence  of  divine  filiation,  and  salvation  is  Christ’s 
gift  of  liberty  thus  understood. — S.B.M. 
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158.  Y.  de  Kergaradec,  “  ‘Nul  ne  vient  au  Pere  que  par  moi.’  Le  premier  discours  de 
Jesus  apres  la  Cene  (Jn  13,  31  -  14,  31),”  Christus  25  (98,  ’78)  199-208. 

This  reflective  essay  on  Jn  13:31-14:31  considers  the  passion  as  the  glorification  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  of  the  Father,  the  gift  of  peace,  the  necessary  correlation  between  doing 
and  believing,  and  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete. — D.J.H. 

159-  B.  M.  Newman,  “The  Case  of  the  Eclectic  and  the  Neglected  Ek  of  John  17,” 
BibTrans  29  (3,  ’78)  339-341. 

If  one  presses  for  a  concordant  rendering  of  ek  throughout  Jn  17,  then  what  about  the 
first  occurrence  in  v.  15  where  ek  must  surely  carry  the  force  of  “away  from”  as  opposed 
to  “originating  from”  in  the  second  occurrence  in  v.  14?  The  semantic  domain  of  a  word 
in  one  language  never  overlaps  in  all  respects  with  an  equivalent  word  in  another 
language . — D .  J.  H . 

Jn  20:10,  §  23-144. 

Jn  21:1-14,  §  23-134. 

160.  J.  A.  Romeo,  “Gematria  and  John  21:11 — The  Children  of  God,”  JournBib  Lit  97 
(2,  ’78)  263-264. 

The  number  153  in  Jn  21:11  represents  by  gematria  the  Hebrew  phrase  bny  h’lhym 
(“the  children  of  God”).  In  accord  with  the  “fishers  of  men”  theme,  the  fish  that  the 
disciples  catch  in  their  net  must  be  converts  to  Christianity.  This  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  the  uses  of  the  phrase  “the  children  of  God”  in  Jn  1:12  and  11:52. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

161.  A.  D’Souza,  “The  Sermons  of  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Biblebhashyam  4 
(2,  ’78)  117-130. 

The  sermons  of  Peter  in  Acts  2:14-36,  38-39;  3:12-26;  4:8-12;  5:29-32;  and  10:34-43 
emphasize  the  present  time  as  the  age  of  fulfillment,  God’s  action  in  Christ,  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  church,  and  the  appeal  for  repentance  and  baptism.  In  presenting  these 
speeches  Luke  took  his  cue  from  the  historiographical  tradition,  but  he  used  them  to 
proclaim  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

162.  M.  B.  Dudley,  “The  Speeches  in  Acts,”  EvangQuart  50  (3,  ’78)  147-155. 

That  Thucydides  could  write  secular  history  and  include  the  spirit  or  intention  of 
speeches  in  a  dependable  way  indicates  that  the  same  conclusions  may  be  possible 
regarding  the  speeches  in  Acts.  Luke  gives  every  evidence  of  the  meticulous  restraint 
notable  in  Thucydides’  history  rather  than  the  wanton  verbosity  of  a  Livy  or  a  Josephus. 
The  speeches  in  Acts  represent  the  core  of  a  genuine  tradition  older  than  Luke’s  work 
and  witness  to  the  life-transforming  experiences  of  the  participants  in  the  events. — 
D.J.H. 

163.  L.  Legrand,  “The  Church  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (2,  ’78) 
83-97. 

In  Acts  1:6-8,  Luke  tells  us  that  the  apostles  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  are  to 
witness  to  Christ  before  the  end  of  time.  Throughout  the  book  the  Spirit  and  the  word  of 
God  guide  the  church.  The  basic  unity  of  the  church  is  the  unity  of  divine  purpose  in  the 
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variety  of  concrete  situations  and  is  embodied  in  the  group  of  apostles  under  Peter’s 
leadership.  The  organizing  principle  of  Luke’s  ecclesiology  is  the  position  of  the  church 
in  the  times  appointed  for  the  history  of  salvation. — D.J.H. 

164.  G.  Mangatt,  “The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  -  An  Introduction,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (2, 
’78)  75-82. 

Adapting  the  Hellenistic  literary  genre  of  the  deeds  (praxeis)  of  great  men,  Luke 
depicted  the  mighty  and  triumphant  progress  of  the  gospel  through  the  entire  known 
world:  Jerusalem  (  Acts  1:1-6: 7),  Palestine  (6:8-9:31),  Antioch  (9:32-12:24),  Asia  Minor 
(12:25-16:5),  Europe  (16:6-19:20),  and  Rome  (19:21-28:31). — D.J.H. 

165.  F.  Pereira,  “Persecution  in  Acts,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (2,  ’78)  131-155. 

The  article  investigates  the  vocabulary  of  persecution  in  Acts,  the  antecedents  or 
prophetic  statements  concerning  persecution  in  Lk,  and  the  persecution  narratives  in 
Acts.  In  Lukan  theology  persecution  for  Jesus’  name  forms  part  of  Christian  life  and 
God’s  plan,  should  be  a  source  of  joy  and  a  visible  sign  of  the  risen  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  church,  and  leads  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  God  has  absolute  control  over  human 
affairs,  and  divine  assistance  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  given  to  persecuted 
Christians. — D.J.H. 

166.  A.  Rayan,  “The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  the  Acts,”  Biblebhashyam  4  (2,  ’78) 
98-116. 

Luke  gives  the  impression  that  the  growth  of  the  early  church  was  gradual,  steady, 
and  continuous,  but  a  closer  look  at  Acts  indicates  that  it  took  place  by  fits  and  starts. 
God  guides  the  church  through  the  power  of  his  Spirit  and  the  inherent  dynamism  of  the 
word,  and  makes  it  extend  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. — D.J.H. 

167.  E.  Vallauri,  “La  filiazione  davidica  di  Gesu  negli  Atti  degli  Apostoli,”  Lauren- 
tianum  19(1,  ’78)  38-88. 

The  theme  of  Jesus’  Davidic  descent  in  Acts  is  important  from  the  viewpoints  of 
Christology  and  exegesis.  Questions  can  be  raised  about  Jesus’  acceptance  of  the  title 
“Son  of  David”  and  about  its  messianic  content.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  simply  dealing 
with  a  theologoumenon  by  which  the  early  church  expressed  its  Christology.  Exegeti- 
cally,  the  issue  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  in  Acts  is  part  of  a  complex  of  very  thorny 
problems.  It  is  significant  that  all  the  texts  in  Acts  referring  to  the  Davidic  descent  are 
discourses:  Peter’s  (2:22-36),  Paul’s  (13:22,  32-37),  and  James’  (15:14-18).  Luke’s  redac- 
tional  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  discourses  is  clear.  Luke  saw  Jesus’  Davidic 
descent  in  light  of  the  resurrection  and  understood  it  as  primarily  spiritual.  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  David  because  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  resurrection  effected  the  incorruptibil¬ 
ity  of  Jesus’  body  because  he  had  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  David.  Luke  was 
countering  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Judaeo-Christians  to  emphasize  the  earthly  and 
nationalistic  character  of  the  Davidic  lineage,  a  tendency  that  elevated  the  earthly  stage 
of  Jesus’  life  over  the  paschal-celestial  stage  and  exaggerated  Israel’s  role  in  the  process 
of  redemption.  Jesus,  through  his  resurrection,  brought  about  a  new  Israel,  which  has 
inherited  the  promise  made  to  David  and  his  lineage. — L.R. 

Acts,  §§  23-125r— 128,  218. 

Acts  2:27,  §  23-75. 
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168.  [Acts  5:38]  G.  Lohfink,  “Gibt  es  noch  Taten  Gottes?”  Orientierung  [Zurich]  42 
(11,  ’78)  124-126. 

For  Luke,  the  expression  to  ergon  touto  attributed  to  Gamaliel  in  Acts  5:38  referred  to 
the  church  as  God’s  indestructible  work.  The  ergon  mentioned  in  Acts  13:41  is  the  entire 
process  by  which  God  gathers  out  of  Israel  a  new  people,  who  believe  in  his  historical 
deeds  and  are  open  to  the  Gentiles.  A  renewed  appreciation  of  God’s  work  could  help  the 
church  today  to  confront  its  own  divided  state. — D.J.H. 

169.  [Acts  6-7]  J.  J.  Scott,  Jr.,  “Stephen’s  Defense  and  the  World  Mission  of  the 
People  of  God JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (2,  ’78)  131-141. 

Luke  implies  that  the  events  he  records  about  Stephen  in  Acts  6-7  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  shift  from  Jewish  tolerance  toward  the  church  as  reflected  in  chaps. 
1-5  to  the  great  persecution  mentioned  in  8:1.  The  features  that  were  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  bringing  about  this  change  were  Stephen’s  cultural  background  as  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  his  polemic  against  the  idea  of  God  engendered  by  the  presence  of  the  Temple,  and 
his  understanding  of  Jesus  as  the  prophet  like  Moses,  the  just  one,  Son  of  Man,  and 
Lord.  Stephen’s  speech  provides  a  theological  basis  and  mandate  for  the  world  mission 
of  the  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

170.  F.  Garcia  Bazan,  “En  torno  a  Hechos  8,  4-24.  Milagro  y  magia  entre  los  gnos- 
ticos,”  RevistBib  40  (1,  ’78)  27-38. 

Of  the  various  elements  in  Acts  8:4-24,  the  following  are  chosen  for  consideration:  the 
miracles  of  Philip,  the  figure  of  Simon  the  magician,  the  relation  between  miracle  and 
magic,  Simon  Magus  of  Acts  and  Simon  the  gnostic  mentioned  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  the  relation  of  magic  and  miracle  in  gnosticism. — S.B.M. 

Acts  8:4-24,  §  23-322. 

Acts  13:25,  §  23-152. 

Acts  13:41,  §  23-168. 

171.  P.  Auffret,  “Essai  sur  la  structure  litteraire  du  discours  d’Athenes  (Ac  xvii 
23-31),”  NovTest  20  (3,  ’78)  185-202. 

The  main  section  of  Paul’s  discourse  to  the  people  of  Athens  in  Acts  17:23-31  exhibits 
this  general  structure:  introduction  (v.  23),  (I)  the  autonomy  of  the  Creator  (vv.  24-25), 
(II)  divine  solicitude  for  humanity  (vv.  26-28a),  (2)  the  divinity  of  the  human  race  (v. 
28b),  and  (1)  the  incomparable  God  (v.  29).  The  concluding  section  contains  three  parts: 
introduction  (v.  30ab),  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  its  demands  (vv.  30c-31ab),  and  faith 
in  the  Chosen  One  who  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  (v.  31cde).  The  body  of  the  article 
investigates  the  verbal  and  structural  correspondences  within  the  individual  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  discourse. — D.J.H. 

172.  B.  A.  Mastin,  “A  Note  on  Acts  19,14,”  Biblica  59  (1,  ’78)  97-99. 

The  proposal  made  by  E.  H.  Kase,  Jr.,  in  American  Historical  Review  43  (1937-38) 
348  that  the  proper  name  Skeua  in  Acts  19:14  [see  §  21-462]  is  the  result  of  a  primitive 
corruption  in  the  text  is  not  convincing.  His  hypothesis  depends  on  the  assumptions  that 
the  Western  reading  en  hois  kai  huioi  is  original  and  that  two  distinct  types  of  textual 
corruption  have  occurred. — D.J.H. 
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173.  [Acts  20:29-30]  G.  Menestrina,  “Aphixis,”  BibOr  20  (1,  ’78)  50. 

The  NT  hapax  legomenon  aphixis  means  “arrival”  etymologically,  but  in  Acts  20:29  it 
clearly  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  “departure.”  The  passage  may  look  toward  Paul’s 
departure  as  inaugurating  his  missionary  activity  in  Asia  Minor  or  as  preceding  his 
imminent  death  (see  Phil  1:23-24).  Or  Paul  may  be  connecting  his  departure  with  the 
arrival  of  troublemakers  (“fierce  wolves”);  if  so,  the  ambiguous  word  aphixis  would  suit 
the  situation.  Either  Paul  or  Luke  could  have  employed  the  word  in  its  twofold  sense  of 
“arrival”  and  “departure.” — J.J.C. 

174.  S.  T.  Lachs,  “The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  on  Angels:  A  Reexamination  of  Acts 
XXIII. 8,”  Gratz  College  Annual  of  Jewish  Studies  [Philadelphia]  6  (’77)  35-42. 

The  phrase  “neither  angel  nor  spirit”  in  Acts  23:8  is  in  apposition  to  “resurrection,” 
not  separate  from  it.  Paul  refers  to  two  widely  held  Pharisaic  beliefs  concerning  the 
resurrection — resurrection  as  spiritual  body  ( angelos )  and  resurrection  as  spirit 
(. pneuma ).  The  Sadducees  denied  both  views,  while  the  majority  of  the  Pharisees  de¬ 
scribed  resurrection  as  occurring  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes. — D.J.H. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Paul 

175.  J.  C.  Beker,  “Contingency  and  Coherence  in  the  Letters  of  Paul,”  UnSemQuart 
Rev  33  (3-4,  ’78)  141-151. 

Paul’s  letters  are  both  personal-occasional  documents  reflecting  particular  situations 
and  authoritative  documents  demonstrating  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  bound  up  with 
contingency  and  historical  concreteness.  The  problem  of  the  specificity  and  occasional 
character  of  the  letters  has  been  resolved  along  Catholic,  Marcionite,  and  psychological 
lines.  All  three  approaches,  however,  fail  to  honor  the  singularity  of  the  Pauline  letters 
in  their  hermeneutical  interaction  with  the  core  of  Paul’s  gospel.  The  manner  in  which 
the  one  gospel  of  Christ  crucified  and  risen  achieves  incarnational  depth  and  relevance 
in  every  particularity  and  variation  of  the  human  situation  is  Paul’s  special  contribution 
to  theology. — D.J.H. 

176.  G.  Bellinato,  “A  libertagao  no  ‘Corpus  Paulinum,’  ”  RevistCultBib  1  (4,  ’77) 
353-375. 

Having  synthesized  the  OT  data  on  the  liberation  of  Israel,  the  article  examines  the 
Pauline  teaching  on  freedom  in  relation  to  sin,  death,  and  the  Law.  In  its  negative 
aspect,  Christ’s  victory  over  sin  presupposes  that  all  humanity  is  enslaved  to  sin,  egocen- 
trically  isolated,  and  incapable  of  free  action.  In  its  positive  aspect,  it  understands  the 
person  in  Christ  as  set  free  for  an  authentic  existence  and  opened  toward  others  in 
unitive  love.  The  basic  Pauline  vocabulary,  negative  and  positive,  in  the  principal 
passages  of  the  corpus  is  reviewed,  and  Christ’s  liberating  victory  over  death  and  the 
Law  is  discussed.  As  Paul’s  freedom  liberated  him  for  the  service  of  others,  so  too  must 
our  freedom  set  us  free  to  serve  all. — S.B.M. 

177.  S.  Grayzel,  “Paul:  Jew  and  Christian,”  Gratz  College  Annual  of  Jewish  Studies 
[Philadelphia]  3  (’74)  49-62. 

Paul  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  by  trying  to  modify  the  Jewish  religion  into 
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which  he  had  been  bom  and  by  setting  on  a  new  course  the  pagan  religions,  which  he 
despised  but  which,  since  he  had  been  raised  in  a  pagan  milieu,  had  subconsciously 
affected  his  thinking.  His  radicalism  derived  from  his  impatience  not  with  the  goal  of 
Judaism  but  with  its  method.  The  Law  was  too  slow,  indirect,  and  susceptible  of 
misapprehension  for  Paul.  Soon  after  Paul’s  death  the  intellectual  guides  of  the  church 
became  disaffected  from  his  views. — D.J.H. 

178.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Interchange  and  Atonement,”  BullJ ohnRylU nivLibMan  60  (2, 
’78)  462-481. 

The  idea  of  interchange  of  experience  in  Christ  is  a  vital  clue  to  Paul’s  understanding 
of  atonement:  Christ  is  identified  with  the  human  condition  in  order  that  we  might  be 
identified  with  his  (see  2  Cor  5:21;  8:9;  1  Thes  5:10).  The  concept  underlies  Paul’s 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  our  condition  in  Adam  is  reversed  in  Christ  (see  Rom 
5:12-19)  and  provides  the  key  to  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a 
great  act  of  vindication  or  a  declaration  of  his  righteousness  (see  1  Tim  3:16;  Rom  1:3-4; 
Phil  2:11).  It  is  because  Christ  is  acknowledged  as  righteous  that  believers  are  justified, 
because  he  is  declared  to  be  Son  of  God  that  we  receive  sonship,  and  because  he  is 
glorified  that  humankind  is  restored  to  glory. — D.J.H. 

179.  R.  Hordern,  “Paul  as  A  Theological  Authority,”  UnSemQuartRev  33  (3-4,  ’78) 
133-140. 

Both  the  radical  Paul  and  the  reactionary  Paul  are  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Post- 
Reformation  orthodoxy  approached  Paul  from  the  perspective  of  doctrinal  content,  and 
liberalism  focused  on  Paul  as  a  person  via  his  religious  experiences,  life,  and  witness  to 
simple  piety.  The  19th  century,  through  its  various  historical  and  consequent  her¬ 
meneutical  options,  eliminated  both  the  radical  Paul  by  eliminating  his  doctrines  and  the 
reactionary  Paul  by  eliminating  his  ethics.  Liberation  theology  can  provide  a  fresh 
approach  to  Paul,  emphasizing  the  exegete’s  membership  within  a  particular  community 
and  the  influence  of  the  exegete’s  historical  situation  on  the  interpretation  of  texts. — 
D.J.H. 

180.  M.  J.  Joseph,  “Paul’s  Understanding  of  ‘Righteousness,’  ”  IndJournTheol  26  (3-4, 
’77)  150-158. 

In  Paul’s  letters  “righteousness”  is  integral  to  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ.  Christ  is 
the  means  of  salvation  whereby  the  righteousness  of  God  finds  its  root  in  humanity. 
God’s  gift  of  righteousness  challenges  the  world  through  the  word  of  reconciliation  and 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  ungodly  person  who  has  been  justified  by  God  is 
drawn  into  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  death  of  Christ  removed  the  barrier  that 
blocked  the  flow  of  God’s  blessings  to  the  Gentiles.  To  bring  about  the  obedience  of  faith 
among  the  Gentiles  means  to  offer  the  whole  person  as  response  to  the  revelation  of 
God’s  righteousness  in  Christ. — D.J.H. 

181.  J.  Koenig,  “From  Mystery  to  Ministry:  Paul  as  Interpreter  of  Charismatic  Gifts,” 
UnSemQuartRev  33  (3-4,  ’78)  167-174. 

Eschatological  mysteries  lie  at  the  heart  of  Paul’s  self-image  as  interpreter  of  the 
charismata  (see  1  Cor  2:6-13).  Inasmuch  as  Paul  moved  on  at  least  four  occasions  (1  Cor 
15:51-16:4;  Rom  11:25-12:8;  1  Thes  4:13-5:22;  Phil  2:1-11)  from  the  exposition  of  an 
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eschatological  mystery  to  an  appeal  for  charismatic  ministry  among  his  readers,  we  may 
speak  of  a  mystery-to-ministry  pattern  that  was  fundamental  to  Paul’s  style  of  building 
up  the  church. — D.J.H. 

182.  O.  F.  A.  Meinardus,  “Paul’s  Missionary  Journey  to  Spain:  Tradition  and 
Folklore,”  BibArch  41  (2,  ’78)  61-63. 

We  shall  probably  never  know  whether  Paul  fulfilled  his  expressed  intention  to  visit 
Spain  (Rom  15:24,  28).  Evidence  that  he  did  is  found  in  three  early  Christian  documents: 
Clement  of  Rome’s  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  A  cts  of  Peter,  and  Canon  Muratori.  By  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  Christians  believed  that  Paul’s  mission  to  Spain  had  been 
realized.  This  belief  is  reflected  in  such  writers  as  John  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  None  of 
the  local  Spanish  traditions  about  Paul’s  Spanish  mission,  however,  can  be  traced  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  8th  century,  and  many  of  them  emerged  during  the  14th  century  or 
later. — E.G.B. 

183.  L.  Ramaroson,  “  ‘L’Eglise,  corps  du  Christ’  dans  les  ecrits  pauliniens:  simples 
esquisses,”  SciEsp  30  (2,  ’78)  129-141. 

In  the  Great  epistles  of  Paul  (see  1  Cor  6:15-17;  10:16-17;  12:12-30;  Rom  12:4-5)  each 
believer  is  really  united  to  Christ  as  a  member  is  to  the  body,  but  there  is  no  complete 
unification  or  identification  of  Christ  and  the  believer.  In  the  Captivity  epistles  (see  Col 
1:18,  24;  2:19;  Eph  1:22-23;  2:14-18;  4:11-16;  5:21-33)  the  body  designates  the  universal 
church,  is  combined  with  other  images  (e.g.  building  or  temple,  spouse,  new  man),  is 
said  to  grow  or  be  built  up,  and  has  Christ  as  its  head  and  principle  of  life. — D.J.H. 

184.  R.  R.  Ruether,  “The  Subordination  and  Liberation  of  Women  in  Christian 
Theology:  St.  Paul  and  Sarah  Grimke,”  Sou  tidings  [Nashville]  61  (2,  ’78)  168-181. 

Paul  accepted  new  roles  as  appropriate  for  women  within  and  for  the  church  but  drew 
the  line  where  such  roles  suggested  a  dissolution  of  male  hierarchy  in  the  family.  In 
classical  Christian  theology,  the  patriarchal  order  of  society  has  been  equated  with  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  eschatological  order  of  Christ  felt  to  be  anticipated  only  by  a 
celibate  rejection  of  sexuality  and  procreation.  S.  Grimke,  however,  the  American 
pre-Civil  War  abolitionist-feminist,  took  up  the  Enlightenment  idea  of  nature  as  a 
critical  ideal  over  against  the  existing  social  order  and  interpreted  the  subjugation  of 
women  to  men  as  the  disruption  of  the  original  plan  of  creation  and  a  primal  expression 
of  sin.  These  two  paradigms  of  women’s  equality  in  Christ  relate  nature,  society,  and 
eschatology  in  different  ways  and  come  up  with  radically  different  conclusions  about  the 
social  implications  of  women’s  place  in  nature  and  the  new  Christian  order. — D.J.H. 

185r.  E.  P.  Sanders,  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism  [NT A  22,  p.  99]. 

N.  A.  Dahl  and  S.  Sandmel,  RelStudRev  4  (3,  ’78)  153-160. — Dahl  (pp.  153-158) 
describes  the  book  as  a  major  work  which  ought  to  make  a  great  impact  on  all  future 
studies  of  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  Sanders  is  correct  in  numerous  details  and  has 
established  three  main  points:  (1)  There  is  a  basic  difference  between  Pauline  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  (2)  Paul’s  views  on  the  Law  and  the  human  plight  result 
from  his  exclusivist  Christology  and  soteriology.  (3)  If  used  as  a  model  for  historical 
description,  the  Pauline  contrast  of  grace  and  work  inevitably  results  in  a  gross  distor¬ 
tion  of  Palestinian  Judaism.  But  Sanders  would  have  sharpened  his  argument  if  he  had 
more  fully  realized  that  the  identity  of  the  risen  Lord  with  Jesus  the  crucified  Messiah  is 
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at  the  center  of  Paul’s  theology,  that  we  cannot  fully  understand  Paul  without  paying 
serious  attention  to  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  that  Paul  really  meant  what  he 
said  about  righteousness  by  faith,  the  sanctity  of  the  Law,  and  the  remaining  validity  of 
God’s  promise  to  Israel.  Furthermore,  his  definition  of  a  “pattern  of  religion”  is  drawn 
from  Western,  especially  Protestant,  theology  much  more  than  from  Judaism  under¬ 
stood  on  its  own  terms.  Sandmel  (pp.  158-160)  holds  the  book  to  be  one  of  the  very  great 
works  of  NT  scholarship  of  our  time  but  makes  critical  observations  regarding  the  too 
brief  treatment  of  Acts,  the  failure  to  situate  Paul  within  Judaism,  and  the  nonautobio- 
graphical  interpretation  of  Romans  7. — D.J.H. 

186.  E.  P.  Sanders,  “Paul’s  Attitude  Toward  the  Jewish  People,”  UnSemQuartRev  33 
(3-4,  ’78)  175-187. 

Observations  on  Paul’s  attitude  toward  his  own  people  in  light  of  K.  Stendahl’s  Paul 
Among  Jews  and  Gentiles  (1976)  and  W.  D.  Davies’s  recent  article  on  the  topic 
[§  22-470].  (1)  There  are  three  reasons  for  thinking  that  Paul  never  set  out  to  evangelize 
the  Jews  as  such:  his  self-concept  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  absence  of  any  clear 
reference  to  a  Jewish  component  in  the  churches  that  he  founded,  and  the  late  and 
tortuous  reflection  on  the  Jewish  rejection  of  the  gospel  in  Romans  9-11.  (2)  Romans 
9-11  is  not  the  epistle’s  center  of  gravity  but  represents  Paul’s  taking  a  second  breath 
after  discussing  the  status  of  the  Gentiles,  dying  with  Christ,  and  the  Law,  and  turning 
to  a  problem  of  anguishing  importance  to  him.  (3)  Paul  never  intended  to  say  that 
anyone  could  be  saved  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  Rom  11:25-27  (“all  Israel  will  be 
saved”)  presupposes  the  requirement  of  faith  in  Christ.  (4)  Paul  objected  to  the  standard 
Jewish  view  that  keeping  the  Law  is  the  sufficient  and  necessary  condition  for  being 
among  the  elect.  The  “how”  of  keeping  the  Law  was  not  what  he  found  wrong  with 
Torah  obedience.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  189-191)  K.  Stendahl  replies  to  Sanders  on  five 
points  and  contrasts  their  approaches  to  the  genre  of  Paul’s  letters.] — D.J.H. 

187.  E.  Schussler-Fiorenza,  “Women  in  the  Pre-Pauline  and  Pauline  Churches,” 
UnSemQuartRev  33  (3-4,  ’78)  153-166. 

(1)  Since  the  academic  writing  of  early  Christian  history  shares  in  the  androcentric 
paradigm  of  Western  culture,  it  reconstructs  the  history  of  the  early  church  according  to 
the  model  of  male  dominance  that  marginalizes  women.  (2)  Paul’s  letters  indicate  that 
women  were  among  the  most  prominent  missionaries  and  leaders  of  the  early  Christian 
communities.  They  were  co-workers  with  Paul  but  did  not  stand  under  his  authority. 
They  were  teachers,  preachers,  and  prophets.  As  leaders  of  house-churches,  they  had 
great  influence  and  probably  presided  also  at  the  worship  celebrations.  Their  authority 
was  not  restricted  to  the  ministry  of  women  or  to  specific  feminine  functions.  (3)  The 
Pauline  injunctions  for  women  in  1  Corinthians  should  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
women’s  leadership  in  early  Christianity.  1  Cor  11:2-16  does  not  deny  women’s  prophecy 
and  prayer  in  the  worship  assembly  but  insists  that  in  the  Christian  community  women 
and  men  are  interdependent.  1  Cor  14:33-36  has  a  specific  situation  in  mind,  namely  the 
speaking  and  questioning  by  wives  in  the  public  worship-assembly. — D.J.H. 

188.  A.  Wouters,  “A  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Graeco- Latin  Lexicon  on  St.  Paul  (Rom., 
2  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.).  A  Note  on  E.  A.  Lowe,  C.L.A.,  Supplement  No.  1683,” 
Scriptorium  31  (2,  ’77)  240-242. 

This  note  aims  to  inform  the  reader  about  the  identity  of  the  papyrus  codex  preserved 
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in  the  Chester  Beatty  Library  in  Dublin  under  accession  no.  1499,  to  correct  slightly 
E.  A.  Lowe’s  description  in  no.  1683  of  his  Supplement  I  (1971)  to  Codices  Latini  An- 
tiquiores,  and  to  announce  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  text.  The  codex  contains  an 
extensive  Greek-Latin  lexicon  based  on  passages  from  Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Gala¬ 
tians,  and  Ephesians  compiled  around  A.D.  400  by  someone  more  at  home  with  Greek 
than  Latin. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  23-43,  95,  245. 


Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

189r.  The  Expositor’s  Bible  Commentary  with  The  New  International  Version  of  The 
Holy  Bible.  Volume  10  (Romans — Galatians),  ed.  F.  E.  Gaebelein  [NTA  22,  p. 
217]. 

P.  Feiler,  “ Expositor’s  Bible  Commentary,  Volume  Ten:  A  Review  Article,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  21  (2,  ’78)  173-179. — An  evaluative  summary  of  the  thesis  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  contributions  by  E.  F.  Harrison  on  Romans,  W.  H.  Mare  on  1  Corin¬ 
thians,  M.  J.  Harris  on  2  Corinthians,  and  J.  M.  Boice  on  Galatians  is  followed  by  an 
assessment  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  recent  Pauline  scholarship.  Harris’s 
commentary  is  the  highlight  of  the  volume,  for  he  is  familiar  with  contemporary  re¬ 
search,  aware  of  the  arguments  against  his  positions,  and  thorough  in  his  exposition. 
The  work  makes  little  contribution  to  current  research  on  Paul’s  use  of  the  standardized 
Greek  epistolary  form,  his  use  of  traditional  materials,  and  his  eschatological  frame¬ 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  future  evangelical  efforts  of  this  kind  will  exhibit  a  greater 
familiarity  with  current  trends  in  Pauline  scholarship  and  provide  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  dialogue  with  alternative  points  of  view. — D.J.H. 

190.  K.  Haacker,  “Exegetische  Probleme  des  Rbmerbriefs,”  NovTest  20(1,  ’78)  1-21. 

(1)  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  may  be  seen  as  a  last  testament,  the  basis  for  a 
missionary  program,  a  memorial  of  his  teaching,  and  an  attempt  to  explain  how  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem  could  accept  a  collection  from  Gentile  donors.  (2)  The 
term  hemera  in  Rom  2: 16  is  used  in  a  nontemporal  sense  (see  1  Cor  4:3,  “human  court”), 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  verse  as  a  gloss.  If  Rom  6:17b  is  taken  as  a 
description  of  pre-Christian  existence,  the  need  to  explain  it  as  an  interpolation  disap¬ 
pears.  (3)  Rom  1:3-4  is  concerned  with  the  origin  of  Jesus’  human  existence  {kata  sarka ) 
in  David’s  family  and  with  the  origin  of  his  messianic  dignity  as  God’s  Son  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  context  and  formulation  of  Rom  1:23  are  so  close  to  Acts 
17:29  that  Gen  1:26-31  must  be  in  the  background  of  both  texts.  The  word  mellontos  in 
Rom  5:14  should  be  understood  anthropologically  (rather  than  christologically)  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  generations  of  humanity  shaped  by  Adam’s  experience.  The  expression  tq 
homoiomati  in  Rom  6:5  is  adverbial  (speaking  analogously),  and  the  whole  verse  is  a 
variation  of  the  typos- idea  expressed  in  5:14. — D.J.H. 

191.  C.  L.  Porter,  “A  New  Paradigm  for  Reading  Romans:  Dialogue  Between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,”  Encounter  39  (3,  ’78)  257-272. 

The  negative  assessment  of  Judaism  fostered  by  F.  Weber,  E.  Schiirer,  and  W. 
Bousset  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  Romans.  But  the  new 
relationship  between  Christians  and  Jews  that  has  developed  during  the  past  thirty  years 
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may  provide  a  more  adequate  paradigm  for  reading  the  epistle.  The  theme  emerging  as 
the  central  one  in  the  new  context  of  dialogue  is  the  faithfulness  of  God.  Divine  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  Jews  is  the  same  faithfulness  that  will  save  the  Gentiles.  If  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  central  theme  of  Romans  is  God’s  faithfulness,  then  there  can  be  no  radical  disjunc¬ 
tion  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  God’s  final  aim  is  the  salvation  of  one  people 
composed  of  Gentiles  and  Jews. — D.J.H. 

192.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Sprawiedliwosc  Boza  w  Liscie  do  Rzymian  (La  justice  de  Dieu 
dans  l’Epitre  de  saint  Paul  aux  Romains),”  CollTheol  48  (1,  ’78)  71-81. 

A  summary  of  contemporary  exegetical  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  Paul’s  phrase 
dikaiosyne  theou  concludes  that  his  usage  was  deliberately  ambiguous  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  common  vocabulary  with  the  Judaizers. — J.P. 

193.  R-  Bartnicki,  “Wspotczesna  a  patrystyczna  interpretacja  Rz  8,  19  (The  Con¬ 
temporary  and  Patristic  Interpretation  of  Ro  8,  19),”  StudTheolVars  16  (1,  ’78) 
49-65. 

Contemporary  exegetes  are  not  agreed  on  the  translation  of  ktisis  in  Rom  8:19.  The 
exegetes  of  antiquity  usually  understood  the  term  as  referring  to  nonrational  beings  or  to 
the  entire  material  universe.  Less  frequently,  they  included  all  creatures  in  their  defini¬ 
tion  or  restricted  it  to  persons.  This  study  cautions  modern  interpreters  who  would 
restrict  the  meaning  of  ktisis  to  nonrational  beings.  Paul’s  statement  declares  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  nature  (i.e.  the  living  and  nonliving  world)  in  the  coming  glory  of  the 
human  race. — J.P. 

194.  [Rom  8:19-22]  D.  Francis,  “Terrestrial  Realities:  their  Liberation,”  Jeevadhara  8 
(44,  ’78)  148-158. 

Examination  of  the  key  words  in  Rom  8:19-22  indicates  that  the  realities  of  the 
material  world  share  in  humanity’s  servitude  to  sin  and  in  the  fruits  of  Christ’s  work. 
The  world  has  an  intrinsic  value  and  is  an  instrument  for  realizing  the  total  Christ. — 
D.J.H. 

195.  J.  M.  Ross,  “Panta  synergei,  Rom. VIII. 28,”  TheolZeit  34  (2,  ’78)  82-85. 

Text-critical  considerations,  the  usual  definition  of  synergei  as  “cooperate  with”  or 
“help,”  and  the  movement  of  thought  in  vv.  26-29  suggest  that/zo  theos  was  originally 
part  of  Rom  8:28.  The  verse  says  that  God  cooperates  with  those  who  love  him  for  their 
good  at  all  points  in  the  whole  marvelous  series  from  foreknowledge  and  predestination 
through  calling  and  justification  to  everlasting  glory. — D.J.H. 

Rom  9-11,  §  23-186. 

Rom  15:24,  28,  §  23-182. 

196.  [1-2  Cor]  N.  Hyldahl,  “Den  korintiske  situation  -  en  skitse”  [The  Corinthian 
Situation  -  A  Sketch],  DanskTeolTids  40  (1,  ’77)  18-30. 

This  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth  focuses  on  the  source  of 
conflict  within  that  community.  A  close  analysis  of  the  texts  of  the  Corinthian  corre¬ 
spondence  points  to  neither  the  traditional  “parties”  nor  primarily  theological- 
ideological  controversies,  but  rather  to  the  person  of  Apollos  as  the  cause  of  dissension. 
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Whether  or  not  Apollos  was  a  spokesman  for  gnosticism,  a  defective  understanding  of 
Christian  traditions  can  be  connected  with  his  activity.  1  and  2  Corinthians  reveal  a 
sacramental,  eschatological,  enthusiastic  outlook  that  in  itself  was  neither  anti- Pauline 
nor  anti-Jewish,  but  that  under  the  influence  of  Apollos  altered  the  understanding  of  the 
gospel,  Christianity,  and  Christian  freedom  as  preached  by  Paul. — J.S.H. 

197r.  [1  Cor]  U.  B.  Muller,  Prophetie  und  Predigt  im  Neuen  Testament  [NTA  19,  p. 

396.] 

G.  Dautzenberg,  “Zur  urchristlichen  Prophetie,”  BibZeit  22  (1,  ’78)  125-132. — 
Muller’s  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  exact  form-critical  relationship  of  prophetic  speech  with 
speech  forms  from  the  Jewish  world.  Following  Bultmann,  he  identifies  prophetic  and 
apocalyptic  sayings  and  traces  the  line  of  development  from  early  oral  prophecy  to 
written  prophecy.  But  it  is  precisely  his  form-critical  analysis  that  is  defective.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  which  is  about  community  prophecy,  the  key  text  (1  Cor  12-14)  is 
misread;  the  problem  is  not  a  failure  to  differentiate  tongues  and  prophecy,  but  the 
respective  value  of  each.  Paul’s  different  expressions  (see  1  Cor  13:2  and  14:29-33)  are 
not  fully  accounted  for,  and  parakalo  (1  Cor  14:3)  does  not  establish  a  connection 
between  community  prophecy  and  Deuteronomic  traditions  as  claimed.  The  second 
part,  which  deals  with  Rev  2-3,  omits  the  middle  step  between  oral  prophecy  and 
written  traditions  and  thus  vitiates  the  form-critical  analysis  of  the  “call  to  repentance” 
form  in  Rev.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  Paul’s  self-understanding  does  not  distinguish  his 
apostleship  from  his  presumed  prophetic  consciousness.  Muller  cites  Hellenistic  legiti¬ 
mation  formulas,  but  Paul  is  not  simply  “inspired”  like  the  pagan  prophets;  he  holds  the 
Lord’s  place  vis-a-vis  the  community.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  gratuitous  distinction 
between  the  consoling  and  warning  aspects  of  prophecy.  Parakalo  is  a  paraenetic, 
epistolary  term,  and  analysis  of  texts  such  as  1  Cor  15:51-52  and  Rom  11:25-26  fails  to 
discern  real  situations  in  the  life  of  the  community. — J.H.N. 

198.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Corinthian  Slogans  in  1  Cor  6:12-20 ,”  Cath  Bib  Quart  40 
(3,  ’78)  391-396. 

If  we  take  the  statement  “every  sin  which  a  man  may  commit  is  outside  the  body”  in 
1  Cor  6:18b  at  face  value,  the  most  natural  meaning  is  that  the  physical  body  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sin.  The  slogan  in  1  Cor  6:13ab  (“food  is  meant  for  the  stomach,  and  the 
stomach  for  food — and  God  will  destroy  both  one  and  the  other”)  provides  further 
verification  of  the  assumption  that  the  Corinthians  considered  the  body  morally 
irrelevant. — D.J.H. 

199.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Works  Without  Faith  in  I  Cor.,  VII,  14 Rev  Bib  84  (3, 
’77)  349-361. 

The  terms  hegiastai  and  hagia  in  1  Cor  7: 14  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Paul’s 
usual  concept  of  holiness.  Those  who  in  virtue  of  a  divine  call  have  been  separated  from 
the  “world”  are  expected  to  exhibit  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  is  the  antithesis  of  their 
former  conduct.  The  holiness  that  is  the  fruit  of  love  in  action  is  what  gives  meaning  to 
the  qualification  of  the  believers  as  “saints.”  The  most  natural  interpretation  of  1  Cor 
7: 14  is  that,  although  the  pagan  has  not  committed  himself  or  herself  to  Christ,  he  or  she 
nonetheless  exhibits  a  pattern  of  behavior  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  the  hagioi. 
Furthermore,  if  the  conduct  of  the  parents  is  categorized  as  “holy,”  then  that  of  the 
children  merits  the  same  qualification. — D.J.H. 
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200.  H.-U.  Wili,  “Das  Privilegium  Paulinum  (1  Kor  7,  15f)  -  Pauli  eigene  Lebenserin- 
nerung?  (Rechtshistorische  Anmerkungen  zu  einer  neueren  Hypothese),”  BibZeit 
22  (1,  ’78)  100-108. 

P.  H.  Menoud  and  J.  B.  Bauer  have  argued  that  1  Cor  7:12-16  reflects  Paul’s  own 
experience  of  separation  from  his  wife  as  a  result  of  his  conversion.  The  article  examines 
this  hypothesis,  assessing  the  history  of  Paul’s  life,  education,  and  travels,  and  concludes 
that  it  is  improbable  that  Paul  separated  from  his  wife  as  a  consequence  of  his  conver¬ 
sion.  Nor  is  1  Cor  7:15-16  based  on  Jewish  custom;  according  to  Hillel,  the  wife  could 
not  institute  separation  proceedings.  The  text  is  not  Jewish  and  does  not  reflect  Paul’s 
situation. — J.H.N. 

1  Cor  11:2,  §  23-208. 

201.  J.  Kloppenborg,  “An  Analysis  of  the  Pre- Pauline  Formula  1  Cor  l5:3b-5  in  Light 
of  Some  Recent  Literature,”  CathBibQuart  40  (3,  ’78)  351-367. 

Certain  linguistic  features  in  1  Cor  l5:3b-5  ( kata  tas  graphas,  ophthe,  Septuagintal 
allusions)  indicate  that  the  formula  took  final  shape  in  a  Jewish-Hellenistic  milieu, 
though  the  traditions  it  contains  must  have  originated  in  the  Palestinian  church.  The 
basic  antithetic  statement  underlying  1  Cor  15:3b-5  (“Christ  [?]  died  and  has  risen”)  was 
presumably  expanded  in  the  course  of  transmission  and  use  by  a  number  of  elements, 
some  of  which  may  have  constituted  kerygmatic  formulas  in  their  own  right.  Its  setting 
in  life  was  probably  kerygmatic/confessional,  but  its  content  and  form  were  such  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a  baptismal  confession  (see  Rom  6:3-4;  Col  2:12)  and  then,  through 
expansion  and  development  of  the  resurrection-apologetic  element  (minimal  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  tradition),  to  prove  to  the  Corinthians  the  reality  of  the  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

202.  [1  Cor  15:12]  R.  A.  Horsley,  “  ‘How  can  some  of  you  say  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead?’  Spiritual  Elitism  in  Corinth,”  NovTest  20  (3,  ’78)  203- 
231. 

Although  particular  terms  are  paralleled  in  various  gnostic  or  Stoic  or  Jewish  sapien¬ 
tial  sources,  all  the  language  and  principles  of  Paul’s  Corinthian  opponents,  except 
perhaps  the pneumatikos-psychikos  contrast  [see  §  22-492],  are  extensively  paralleled  in 
the  writings  of  Philo  of  Alexandria  and  occur  significantly  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  These 
parallels  involve  (1)  the  designations  used  for  the  spiritually  elite,  (2)  the  idea  that  Sophia 
provides  a  glorified  spiritual  status,  (3)  the  contrast  between  the  heavenly  anthrdpos  and 
the  earthly  anthrdpos  as  a  way  of  symbolizing  different  levels  of  religious-ethical  ability 
or  status,  (4)  the  anthropological  dualism  of  the  immortal  soul  and  the  mortal  body,  and 
(5)  the  slogan  “all  things  are  possible  for  me,”  the  term  gnosis,  the  image  of  the  spiritual 
rock,  and  the  interest  in  spiritual  ecstasy.  The  spiritual  elite  at  Corinth  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (the  body),  for  it  would  have  been  the  antithesis  of  their 
liberation  from  bodily  and  earthly  realities,  a  threat  to  their  heavenly  immortality,  and 
the  loss  of  their  intimate  relation  with  Sophia  and  the  perfection  thus  attained. — D.J.H. 

203.  [2  Cor]  D.  Zeller,  “Leben  aus  der  Kraft  Gottes.  Paulus  als  Gestalt  christlicher 
Hoffnung,”  BibKirch  33  (3,  ’78)  83-87. 

This  investigation  of  Christian  hope  as  seen  in  2  Corinthians  and  the  other  Pauline 
epistles  discusses  trust  in  God  who  raises  the  dead  (see  2  Cor  1:3-11),  the  apocalyptic 
world  view  and  the  Christian  adaptation  of  it  (suffering  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  sharing 
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the  life  of  resurrection,  present  experience),  the  paradoxical  collocation  of  power  and 
weakness,  the  exchange  of  life  between  the  apostle  and  the  community,  and  the  open¬ 
ness  of  hope. — D.J.H. 

204.  A.  Ammassari,  “La  riflessione  dell’apostolo  Paolo  sulla  sua  esperienza  di  Dio  e  il 
suo  linguaggio  trinitario  (2  Cor.  3,2  -  4,6 ),”  EuntDoc  30  (3,  ’77)  511-519. 

The  article  examines  2  Cor  3:2-4:6  as  a  step  toward  the  development  of  the  conciliar 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  a  clear  statement  of  monotheism;  Christ  is  evidently  a 
person,  for  he  is  the  “author”  of  an  epistle,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  source  of  life  (3:3-6)  is 
likewise  a  person.  The  pre-Nicene  writers  tended  to  use  a  binary  formula  when  speaking 
of  the  Trinity,  mentioning  only  two  of  the  divine  persons,  e.g.  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
(3:17)  or  the  Father  and  the  Son  (4:6).  The  definitions  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  which 
speak  of  the  Trinity  in  terms  of  “nature  and  persons,”  are  the  result  of  a  process  of 
spiritual,  mystical,  and  rational  development. — J.J.C. 

205.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “2  Cor  6,14ff.  a  Midrash  on  Dt  22,10,”  Biblica  59  (2,  ’78) 
231-250. 

2  Cor  6:14-7:1  fits  into  its  present  context  if  one  grasps  that  it  is  an  assertion  about 
frank  behavior  based  on  Deut  22:10  (“you  shall  not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  to¬ 
gether”).  Frank  behavior  is  obligatory  with  the  pure  and  faithful.  Paul  insinuates  that  if 
he  is  fit  to  be  trusted  by  the  Corinthians,  they  must  be  trusted  by  him;  it  is  a  reciprocal 
situation.  The  gravely  upsetting  business  of  the  collections,  in  which  his  directions  had 
been  neglected,  raised  the  suspicion  that  they  did  not  trust  him.  As  their  religious 
preceptor,  he  tells  them  that  they  must  not  be  in  partnership  with  the  wicked  and 
untrustworthy  and  that  they  must  enjoy  all  the  varied  aspects  of  partnership  with  those 
to  whom  God  has  made  these  tremendous  promises.  And  therefore  frank  speech  be¬ 
tween  them  is  not  merely  optional;  it  is  compulsory. — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

206.  K.  J.  Carl,  “The  Pauline  View  of  Christian  Freedom  in  Terms  of  the  Enigmatic 
Phrase,  the  Stoicheia  tou  Kosmou,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,”  BangalTheol 
For  9  (1,  ’77)  28-46. 

According  to  Paul,  bondage  to  the  stoicheia  tou  kosmou  (Gal  4:3,  9;  see  Col  2:8,  20) 
means  life  dominated  by  the  tyranny  of  astral  spirits.  The  legalists  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  stoicheia  (angels)  indirectly  through  the  Law,  whereas  the  libertines  seem  to  serve 
the  stoicheia  (cosmic  spirits)  through  their  superstition.  Christian  freedom  lies  in 
emancipation  from  and  victory  over  the  stoicheia  tou  kosmou.  It  is  a  new  life  of  service 
to  God  and  neighbor  under  the  dominion  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Paul’s  message  con¬ 
cerning  freedom  from  cosmic  spirits  still  has  to  penetrate  the  inner  recesses  of  many 
people  in  India  who  are  victims  of  fear  and  superstition. — D.J.H. 

207.  H.  Hubner,  “Identitatsverlust  und  paulinische  Theologie.  Anmerkungen  zum 
Galaterbrief,”  KerDog  24  (3,  ’78)  181-193. 

The  two  understandings  of  the  Law  in  Galatians — the  quantitative  (5:3;  see  3:10-11) 
and  the  qualitative  (5:14) — raise  the  question  of  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  person 
as  a  whole.  Paul  maintains  that  people  who  understand  themselves  by  means  of  the 
works  of  the  Law  and  produce  themselves  synthetically  through  the  works  of  the  Law 
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lose  themselves,  but  that  believers  in  Christ  who  exist  out  of  faith  receive  their  identity 
as  a  gift  in  the  very  life  of  faith.  Freedom  from  the  Law  is  freedom  from  the  compulsion 
to  produce  one’s  own  identity  and  to  live  a  calculable  life. — D.J.H. 

Gal,  §  23-189r. 

208.  [Gal  3:28]  M.  de  Merode,  “Une  theologie  primitive  de  la  femme?”  RevTheolLouv 
9  (2,  ’78)  176-189. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  women  approached  equality  with  men  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  the  primitive  church  than  in  either  contemporary  Judaism  or  the 
postapostolic  church.  Jesus’  example  and  teaching,  e.g.  on  divorce,  must  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  this.  His  contribution  to  the  emancipation  of  women  at  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  is  reflected  in  Acts,  where  women  participate  freely  in  the  mission  and 
instructional  work  of  the  church.  Neither  Jesus  nor  Acts,  though,  supplies  us  with  a 
theology  of  woman  as  such.  For  a  clue  as  to  what  the  primitive  church’s  theology  of 
woman  might  have  consisted  in,  two  Pauline  texts  are  of  service.  Paul’s  vocabulary  for 
and  thematic  treatment  of  the  male/female  (note  arsen/thely  instead  of  the  usual  anerl 
gyne )  and  slave/free  antitheses  in  Gal  3:28  contrast  sharply  with  the  views  he  more 
commonly  expresses  on  these  themes.  This  suggests  that  Gal  3:28  conserves  a  pre- 
Pauline  formula  representative  of  a  social  theology  more  liberal  than  his  own.  Further¬ 
more,  the  manner  of  his  reference  in  1  Cor  11:2  to  apostolic  tradition  (paradosis)  rein¬ 
forces  the  notion  that  Christian  practice  before  Paul  sought  on  the  basis  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  to  attenuate  the  differences  between  the  condition  of  men  and  women,  even  in  such 
details  as  not  requiring  women  to  wear  veils  when  worshiping.  The  idea  of  male-female 
equality  in  terms  of  mental  and  spiritual  aptitude  had  gained  ground  in  the  Hellenistic 
world  since  Plato,  and  could  well  have  nourished  early  Christian  reflection  as  illustrated 
in  Gal  3:28.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  study  of  the  writings  of  the  2nd-century 
Fathers,  especially  Clement  of  Alexandria. — E.G.B. 

209.  B.  D.  Chilton,  “Galatians  6:15:  A  Call  to  Freedom  before  God  ”  ExpTimes  89 
(10,  ’78)  311-313. 

The  rabbis  could  say  “creation”  ( bryh )  meaning  “human  being,”  and  so  kaine  ktisis  in 
Gal  6:15  may  be  translated  as  “new  creature.”  Paul’s  new  creature  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
former  polarity  between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in 
Jubilees  4:26  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship  with  God  suggests  that  “new 
creation/creature”  essentially  describes  a  fresh  start  in  one’s  dealings  with  God,  in  which 
one  is  freed  from  previous  strictures  (e.g.  uncleanness,  danger,  sin,  death). — D.J.H. 

210.  B.  P.  Stoyannos,  “  ‘Ta  stigmata  tou  Iesou’  (Gal.  6,  17)  (‘The  Marks  of  Jesus’ 
[Gal.  6,  17]),”  DeltBibMel  5  (1,  ’77)  37-69. 

A  critical  review  of  ancient  and  modern  interpretations  of  Gal  6:17  shows  that  the 
exact  meaning  of  stigmata  Iesou  remains  uncertain.  But  emending  s tigmata  to  signa,  the 
hellenized  form  of  the  Latin  signa  (as  in  signa  militaria),  provides  a  clue  to  a  hypothesis 
supported  by  John  Chiysostom  among  the  ancients.  By  “marks”  Paul  meant  that  he 
carried  in  his  body  the  banner  of  Christ,  much  as  a  designated  soldier  carries  the  military 
emblem(s)  of  a  marching  army.  Paul  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  mission  and 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  by  rearguard  squabbles  such  as  those  among  the 
Galatians. — Th .  S . 
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211.  A.  Vanhoye,  “L’epitre  aux  Ephesiens  et  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux,  Biblica  59  (2,  ’78) 
198-230. 

Investigation  of  the  vocabulary  of  Ephesians  and  Hebrews  with  the  aid  of  R.  Morgen- 
thaler’s  S tatistik  des  neutestamentlichen  Wortschatzes  (1958)  reveals  a  certain  affinity 
between  the  two  epistles,  though  one  cannot  speak  of  a  direct  relationship.  Also,  the 
letters  have  many  significant  expressions  in  common,  e.g.  “the  foundation  of  the  world” 
(Eph  1:4;  Heb  4:3;  9:26),  Christians  as  “enlightened”  (Eph  1:18;  Heb  6:4;  10:32),  and 
“made  with  hands”  applied  to  Jewish  institutions  (Eph  2:11;  Heb  9:11,  24).  Finally,  the 
themes  of  the  heavenly  enthronement  of  Christ  and  the  heavenly  vocation  of  Christians 
are  prominent  in  both  epistles.  Ephesians  was  composed  in  a  Pauline  milieu  at  a  time  of 
lively  interest  in  the  sacrificial  presentation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ;  Hebrews  reflects  a 
more  profound  stage  in  that  development.  If  Hebrews  was  composed  before  A.D.  70, 
then  Ephesians  can  be  dated  to  the  sixties. — D.J.H. 

212.  [Eph  1:3-14]  A.  Suski,  “Eulogia  w  liscie  do  Efezjan  (L’eulogie  dans  l’epitre  aux 
Ephesiens),”  StudTheolVars  16  (1,  ’78)  19-48. 

Eph  1:3-14  can  be  divided  into  two  segments:  a  liturgical  hymn  in  the  style  of  Qumran 
or  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (w.  3-10)  and  an  editorial  expansion  (vv.  11-14).  Together 
with  Eph  1:20-22  and  2:4-7,  1:3-10  seems  to  have  formed  a  discrete,  integral  hymn 
deriving  from  a  baptismal  setting  in  life.  The  passages  share  similar  terminology,  style, 
and  theological  perspective.  The  author  of  Ephesians  placed  1:3-14  right  after  the 
salutation,  intending  it  to  serve  as  the  thematic  prologue  to  the  letter.  The  other  two 
fragments  were  incorporated  into  the  thanksgiving  section,  making  it  disproportionately 
longer  than  other  thanksgiving  sections. — J.P. 

213.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “Good  Songs  in  Bad  Times.  An  Exegetical  and  Homiletical 
Study  of  Ephesians  5:15-21  (Epistle  for  the  20th  Sunday  after  Trinity — October  8, 
1978),”  LuthTheoUourn  12  (2,  ’78)  45-53. 

Eph  5:15-21  contributes  the  idea  of  walking  in  wisdom  to  the  portrayal  of  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  in  chaps.  4-6.  Vv.  15-18  use  four  contrasts  to  develop  the  call  to  wise 
and  sober  living  in  view  of  the  evils  of  the  age,  climaxing  in  an  appeal  to  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit.  Vv.  19-21  illustrate  the  effects  of  such  filling  as  the  children  of  God  live  a  life 
of  praise  and  thanks  to  God.  The  pericope  is  a  call  to  walk  the  way  of  Christian  wisdom, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  time,  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  to  sing  praises  to  God. — 
D.J.H. 

214.  C.  J.  de  Vogel,  “Reflexions  on  Philipp,  i  23-24,”  NovTest  19  (4,  ’77)  262-274. 

According  to  Phil  1:23-24,  Paul  desired  to  depart  ( analysai )  the  body  and  be  with 
Christ,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Philippians  he  was  willing  “to  stay  on  in  the  body.”  Paul 
distinguished  between  body  and  soul;  he  regarded  death  as  leaving  the  body  while  the 
conscious  subject  lives  on  and  enters  a  new  and  more  blessed  state  of  life.  Commentators 
who  start  from  the  modern  anthropological  assumption  of  the  whole  person,  making  no 
distinction  between  body  and  soul,  cannot  understand  the  text. — D.J.H. 

215.  G.  Howard,  “Phil  2:6-11  and  the  Human  Christ,”  CathBibQuart  40  (3,  ’78) 
368-387. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  interpretation  of  Phil  2:6-11  in  light  of  the  book  of  Wisdom 
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and  its  anthropology  [§  21-519]  is  unsatisfactory  on  several  counts.  C.  H.  Talbert 
[§  12-307]  offers  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
his  arrangement  of  the  hymn  is  better  than  that  of  J.  Jeremias.  Both  Murphy-O’Connor 
and  Talbert  argue  for  a  human  Christology  on  the  basis  of  the  first  half  of  the  hymn,  but 
it  is  the  second  half  of  the  hymn  that  makes  this  view  most  probable.  As  far  as  the  hymn 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  argue  that  hyperypsosen  in  v.  9  involves 
anything  other  than  a  postresurrection  exaltation  of  Christ  that  took  place  while  he  was 
still  on  earth.  The  hymn  speaks  only  of  the  human  Christ,  his  life  of  humility,  and  his 
exaltation  to  an  earthly  position  of  glory,  in  which  he  is  given  the  name  YHWH  to  wield 
as  an  instrument  of  power  in  his  exercise  of  lordship.  The  hymn  testifies'  to  a  primitive 
Christology,  possibly  originating  in  early  Jewish  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

216.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Theology  of  Paul’s  First  Letter  to  the  Thessalonians,” 
LouvStud  6  (4,  ’77)  315-337. 

By  reason  of  its  antiquity  and  its  many  references  to  God,  1  Thessalonians  is  a  good 
point  of  departure  for  an  examination  of  Paul’s  logos  tou  theou  (2:13).  The  God  of  whom 
Paul  writes  is  the  God  of  revelation  who  spoke  through  Israel’s  prophets  and  now  speaks 
through  Paul;  who  effects  the  history  of  salvation  through  his  election,  call,  and  final 
reign;  whose  wrath  is  directed  toward  the  unrighteous,  but  whose  salvation  is  offered  to 
those  whom  he  has  called;  to  whom  one  turns  in  faith;  who  secures  his  blessing  of  peace 
for  those  upon  whom  it  is  wished;  before  whom  we  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
lives  and  to  whom  we  can  turn  in  prayerful  thanksgiving  and  earnest  petition;  who  is 
involved  with  the  eschatological  future  no  less  than  with  present  salvation  and  past 
activity;  whose  saving  deeds  are  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  and  who  gives  his  Spirit  unto 
holiness;  who  can  be  fully  known  and  experienced  only  in  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  because  of  this  relationship  with  Jesus  that  Paul’s  theology  focuses  not  so  much  on  “the 
one  God”  as  on  “our  God  and  Father”  (3:11). — D.J.H. 

217r.  S.  de  Lestapis,  L’Enigme  des  pastorales  de  Saint  Paul  [NTA  21,  p.  204]. 

P.-L.  Carle,  “Sur  Tenigme  des  pastorales  de  St.  Paul’  du  Pere  de  Lestapis  S.J.,” 
Divinitas  22  (1,  ’78)  105-109. — Analysis  of  the  personal  details  in  the  Pastorals  and  of 
the  historical  framework  of  Acts  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  Pastorals  were 
written  by  Paul  between  A.D.  58  and  61  and  serve  as  the  hinge  between  the  Great 
epistles  and  the  Captivity  epistles.  The  book  is  characterized  by  patient  attention  to 
detail,  sound  historical  judgment,  and  a  respectful  attitude  toward  external  criticism. 
The  historical  setting  of  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  and  the  thematic  parallels  between 
Lk  1-2  and  the  Pastorals  deserve  further  examination. — D.J.H. 

218.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  doctrine  des  Epitres  Pastorales  et  leurs  affinites  avec  l’oeuvre 
lucanienne,”  RevThom  78  (2,  ’78)  181-225. 

The  part  of  the  article  devoted  to  the  Christology  of  the  Pastorals  focuses  on  the  new 
designations  for  Christ  and  the  Father  and  on  the  double  epiphany  of  Christ  at  the 
incarnation  and  the  end  of  time,  and  then  examines  the  parallels  in  the  Lukan  infancy 
narrative  and  in  the  rest  of  Lk-Acts.  The  section  on  the  ecclesiology  of  the  Pastorals 
treats  the  institutional  character  of  the  church  as  the  house  of  God  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  defense  of  doctrine,  and  then  explores  the  Lukan 
parallels.  The  third  part  discusses  the  medical  language  in  the  Pastorals  and  Lk-Acts 
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and  lists  the  words  found  exclusively  or  nearly  exclusively  in  the  Pastorals  and  Lk-Acts 
within  the  NT.  The  many  parallels  point  to  a  Lukan  redaction  of  the  Pastorals. — 
D.J.H. 

219.  C.  Spicq,  “  ‘Lois,  ta  grand’maman’  (II  Tim.,  I,  5),”  RevBib  84  (3,  ’77)  362-364. 

2  Tim  1:5  praises  Timothy’s  mother  Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  is  common  in  papyri  and  inscriptions.  The  term 
mamme  has  a  familiar  and  affectionate  nuance  comparable  to  the  English  word 
“granny.”  The  name  “Lois”  occurs  in  P.  Cair.  10585  (3rd  century  A.D.). — D.J.H. 

220.  S.  C.  Mott,  “Greek  Ethics  and  Christian  Conversion:  the  Philonic  Background  of 
Titus  ii  10-14  and  iii  3-7,”  NovTest  20  (1,  ’78)  22-48. 

Philo  provides  many  helpful  parallels  for  the  use  of  moderation,  justice,  and  piety  in 
Tit  2:12:  eusebeia  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  order  of  the  three  virtues,  the  use  of 
just  three  virtues,  the  absence  of  andreia,  the  cardinal  vices  and  virtues  to  describe  the 
previous  and  changed  states  of  the  conversion  process,  and  paideia  as  the  instrument  of 
the  decisive  change.  The  list  of  vices  in  Tit  3:3  in  the  context  of  significant  ethical  change 
also  has  contacts  with  Philo’s  writings.  Further  parallels  emerge  in  the  personification  of 
the  virtues  as  powers  (see  Tit  2: 11;  3:4),  the  insistence  on  God  as  absolute  ruler  and  being 
(see  1  Tim  1:17;  6:15-16),  and  the  virtues  of  the  benefactor  who  is  the  sdter.  The  total 
effect  of  the  parallels  between  Philo  and  the  Pastorals  argues  for  dependency  rather  than 
mere  parallelism.  As  Philo  placed  the  Hellenistic  traditions  in  the  framework  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  so  the  author  of  the  Pastorals  placed  the  traditions  shared  with  Philo  in  his 
own  Pauline  framework. — D.J.H. 

Tit  3:3-7,  §  23-220. 


Hebrews 

221.  W.  G.  Johnsson,  “The  Pilgrimage  Motif  in  the  Book  of  Hebrews,”  JournBibLit 
97  (2,  ’78)  239-251. 

The  data  in  Hebrews  that  prima  facie  relate  to  the  idea  of  pilgrimage  are  located  in  the 
paraeneses  of  chaps.  3-4  and  11-13.  The  four  essential  elements  of  pilgrimage  as  de¬ 
lineated  by  H.  B.  Partin  are  paralleled  in  Hebrews:  separation,  journey  to  a  sacred 
place,  fixed  purpose,  and  hardship.  But  in  at  least  three  significant  areas — the  figure  of 
Jesus,  the  nature  of  the  goal,  and  the  concern  with  an  event  in  the  past — Hebrews  cuts 
its  own  path.  The  Christians  of  Hebrews  are  viewed  as  a  cultic  community  on  the 
move. — D.J.H. 

222.  E.  L6pez  FernAndez,  “Sacerdocio  ministerial  y  Eucaristfa  en  la  Carta  a  los 
Hebreos,”  StudOvet  5  (’77)  99-136. 

Two  themes  that  stand  out  as  characteristic  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  are  those  of 
Christ  as  leader  and  Christ  as  priest.  The  author  of  the  letter  conceives  the  church  as  a 
cultic  community  with  human  leaders  who  participate  in  a  special  way  in  the  condition 
of  Christ  as  leader.  In  light  of  the  letter  it  seems  legitimate  to  attribute  to  these  Christian 
leaders  the  title  and  function  of  priests,  acknowledging  that  their  priesthood  exists 
within  the  priesthood  of  the  people  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ.  Neither  ritualistic 
nor  formalistic,  this  priesthood  is  far  from  the  bloody  sacrificial  functions  of  the  OT.  It  is 
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part  of  the  church  as  a  transcendent  reality  freed  from  the  world  yet  still  in  progress, 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  going  astray  and  in  need  of  sanctification. — M.P.H. 

223.  M.  Mees,  “Die  Hohepriester-Theologie  des  Hebraerbriefes  im  Vergleich  mit  dem 
Ersten  Clemensbrief,”  BibZeit  22  (1,  ’78)  115-124. 

Though  1  Clement  was  influenced  by  the  figure  of  Paul  and  by  some  aspects  of 
“Petrine”  theology,  its  links  with  Hebrews,  especially  with  the  christological  and  high- 
priestly  material,  also  deserve  attention.  The  main  sections  of  the  article  examine  the 
high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  paraenetic  purposes  and  setting  in  life  of  the  two 
documents.  Hebrews  1  and  1  Clement  36  are  singled  out  for  special  treatment,  since  in 
both  parallel  expressions  are  used  of  Jesus  and  the  same  chain  of  OT  citations  occurs. 
The  article  concludes  with  observations  about  the  use  of  “testimony”  material  in  the  two 
books  and  about  the  liturgical  origin  of  the  high  priesthood  Christology  in  1  Clement 
36.— J.H.N. 

Heb,  §  23-211. 


Catholic  Epistles 

224.  D.  E.  Hiebert,  “The  Unifying  Theme  of  the  Epistle  of  James,”  BiblSac  135  (539, 
’78)  221-231. 

The  testing  of  faith  (see  Jas  1:3)  is  the  unifying  theme  of  the  epistle  and  provides  ready 
access  to  its  content.  Having  identified  the  theme  in  1:2-18,  the  epistle  discusses  how 
faith  is  tested  by  its  response  to  the  word  of  God  (1:19-27),  its  reaction  to  partiality 
(2:1-13),  production  of  works  (2:14-26),  production  of  self-control  (3:1-18),  reaction  to 
worldliness  (4:1-5:12),  and  resort  to  prayer  (5:13-18). — D.J.H. 

225.  T.  Lorenzen,  “Faith  without  Works  does  not  count  before  God!  James  2:14-26,” 
ExpTimes  89  (8,  ’78)  231-235. 

Exegesis  of  Jas  2:14-26  shows  that  James  was  very  critical  of  faith  alone  and  insisted 
that  works  are  necessary  for  salvation.  Whereas  for  Paul  works  were  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  faith  and  a  necessary  part  of  salvation,  for  James  works  were  the  necessary 
presupposition  for  salvation  and  the  decisive  soteriological  element  without  which  faith 
is  dead  and  cannot  save.  James  was  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  good 
works  as  such  can  lead  a  person  to  peace  with  God.  Rather,  he  was  asking  how  the 
reality  of  salvation  is  sustained  in  the  life  of  the  Christian. — D.J.H. 

226.  [1  Pet  1:1]  C.  J.  Hemer,  “The  Address  of  1  Peter,”  ExpTimes  89  (8,  ’78)  239-243. 

The  sequence  of  geographical  areas  in  1  Pet  1:1  probably  reflects  the  route  of  the 
messenger  who  carried  the  letter.  If  an  ancient  traveler  wished  to  go  from  the  Pontic 
coast  to  Cappadocia,  the  natural  route  was  to  proceed  overland  from  Amisus  through 
Amasia  and  Zela  to  Caesarea  Mazaca.  Sinope,  which  was  never  a  road  terminus  and 
was  cut  off  by  mountains  from  the  interior,  could  hardly  have  been  the  starting  point  of 
the  journey. — D.J.H. 

227.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Aut  maleficus  aut  alieni  speculator  (1  Petr  4,  15),”  BibZeit  22  (1, 
’78)  109-115. 

Consideration  of  classical  and  other  sources  suggests  that  the  most  appropriate  trans- 
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lations  for  kakopoios  and  allotrioepiskopos  in  1  Pet  4:15  are  “sorcerer”  and  “embezzler” 
respectively. — J.H.N. 

1-3  Jn,  §  23-145. 

228.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  “1  John  and  The  Qumran  Scrolls,”  BibTheolBull  8  (3,  ’78) 
117-125. 

In  1  Jn  and  the  Qumran  scrolls  there  are  two  broad  pairs  of  opposites  (light  and 
darkness,  truth  and  deceit)  and  two  kinds  of  people  exemplifying  these  opposites. 
Mutual  love,  rejection  of  outsiders,  community  or  fellowship,  and  knowledge  charac¬ 
terize  the  children  of  light.  The  two  kinds  of  people  are  animated  by  two  spirits  and  two 
angels  or  princes,  and  this  introduces  a  theme  of  determination  or  predestination.  There 
are  the  two  minor  themes  of  confession  of  sin  and  the  metaphor  of  idols.  The  parallels 
between  1  Jn  and  the  Qumran  scrolls  bear  witness  to  a  common  thought-world  and  a 
common  way  of  understanding  and  expressing  religious  ideas.  They  also  highlight  the 
centrality  of  Jesus  in  Christian  faith. — D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §  23-156. 

229.  M.  de  Jonge,  “An  Analysis  of  I  John  1.  1-4,”  BibTrans  29  (3,  ’78)  322-330. 

Discourse  analysis  is  concerned  with  (1)  the  interrelation  between  sentences  (and 
between  clauses  within  a  sentence)  and  (2)  the  relationship  between  the  sentences/clauses 
as  parts  and  the  text  as  a  whole  consisting  of  these  parts.  The  middle  section  of  the 
article  examines  1  Jn  1:1-4  with  emphasis  on  its  beginning  and  end,  its  individual 
sentences  and  clauses,  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  verses,  and  temporal  features. 
Discourse  analysis  helps  exegetes  to  focus  on  the  text  as  a  whole,  to  give  priority  to 
questions  of  internal  criticism,  and  to  explore  not  only  what  the  authors  said  but  also 
how  they  said  it. — D.J.H. 

230.  [Jude  17-23]  A.  D.  Litfin,  “A  Biblical  Strategy  for  Confronting  the  Cults,” 
BiblSac  135  (539,  ’78)  232-240. 

The  epistle  of  Jude  lays  out  a  threefold  strategy  whereby  Christians  can  confront  the 
heresies  currently  plaguing  the  world.  The  author  calls  upon  Christians  to  be  prepared 
mentally  (vv.  17-19),  spiritually  (vv.  20-21),  and  offensively  (vv.  22-23). — D.J.H. 

Revelation 


Rev,  §§  23-145,  197r. 

Rev  12,  §  23-149. 

231.  [Rev  20:4-6]  C.  Mazzucco  and  E.  Pietrella,  “II  rapporto  tra  la  concezione  del 
millennio  dei  primi  autori  cristiani  e  YApocalisse  di  Giovanni, ”  Augustinianum  18 
(1,  ’78)  29-45. 

The  influence  of  Rev  20:4-6  on  2nd-century  chiliasm  is  shown  to  be  minimal,  despite 
the  references  to  the  passage  in  the  relevant  literature.  In  the  cases  of  Cerinthus  and 
Papias,  for  whom  the  evidence  is  that  of  Eusebius,  we  encounter  a  later  bias  against 
Revelation.  In  the  cases  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  whose  writings  survive,  chiliasm  is 
much  more  indebted  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  sources  and  Jewish-Christian  tradition  re¬ 
spectively  than  to  the  text  of  Revelation. — G.W.M. 
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232.  R.  Bauckham,  “The  Sonship  of  the  Historical  Jesus  in  Christology,”  Scot 
JournTheol  31  (3,  ’78)  245-260. 

The  uniqueness  of  Jesus’  consciousness  and  claims  of  sonship  must  be  seen  in  terms  of 
a  distinctive  degree  of  intimacy  in  relation  to  God  as  his  Father,  combined  with  a  unique 
eschatological  mission  from  his  Father  whereby  he  is  able  to  admit  others  to  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  God  as  Father.  Both  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn  see  Jesus’  sonship  as  a 
relationship  to  be  fulfilled  in  mission  and  as  determining  and  being  validated  by  his 
whole  life  and  fate.  In  light  of  the  interconnections  of  being  and  mission  and  of  unique¬ 
ness  and  representativeness  in  Jesus’  sonship,  the  dilemma  between  divine  and  human 
sonships  is  unreal.  For  Jesus  to  be  the  divine  son  means  that  he  must  equally  be  the 
human  son. — D.J.H. 

233.  P.-M.  Beaude,  “Mon  origine,”  Christus  25  (98,  ’78)  159-173. 

All  the  NT  writings  affirm  in  their  own  ways  that  Jesus  is  the  origin  of  Christian  faith, 
and  summon  their  readers  to  take  hold  of  the  origin  of  their  salvation. — D.J.H. 

234.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “New  Testament  Roots  to  the  Theotokos,”  MarStud  29  (’78) 
46-64. 

Within  the  NT  there  is  a  tendency  for  different  Christologies  to  be  combined,  e.g.  the 
Son  of  David  with  the  sending  of  the  Son  in  Rom  1:3-4  and  in  the  birth  narratives,  and 
the  sending  of  the  Son  with  the  preexistence  Christology  in  Hebrews  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  conception  Christology  of  the  birth  narratives  is  a  dramatization  of  the 
sending-of-the-Son  Christology.  In  the  conception  Christology  God  takes  the  initiative, 
whereas  in  the  preexistence  Christology  Wisdom  does.  The  Wisdom  Christology  is  on  a 
trajectory  leading  through  the  identification  with  the  Son  in  a  revelatory,  salvation- 
historical  sense  to  an  ontological  Christology  that  affirms  him  to  be  God  the  Son.  The 
notion  of  theotokos  became  possible  only  when  the  Wisdom  mythology  of  preexistence 
and  incarnation  had  been  combined  with  the  conception  Christology  of  the  birth  narra¬ 
tives  after  the  NT  period.  And  that  step  was  taken  only  after  the  mythological  Christol¬ 
ogy  had  been  ontologically  defined.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  65-66)  contains  F.  M.  Jelly’s 
observations  on  this  article.] — D.J.H. 

235.  M.  Muller,  “Om  udtrykket  ‘menneskespnnen’  i  evangelierne”  [On  the  Expres¬ 
sion  ‘Son  of  Man’  in  the  Gospels],  DanskTeolTids  40  (1,  ’77)  1-17. 

Building  on  a  lengthy  review  of  major  positions  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  “Son  of 
Man,”  the  article  concludes  that  the  expression  may  well  have  been  used  by  the  histori¬ 
cal  Jesus  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  personal  pronoun.  In  the  Gospels  (written  to  proclaim 
the  proclaimer),  this  pregnant  phrase  became  the  proclaimer’s  self-identification.  For 
reasons  of  style  and  emphasis,  Gospel  traditions  tended  to  substitute  it  for  the  personal 
pronoun,  but  with  no  indication  of  a  change  in  meaning.  Such  an  interpretation  explains 
why  “Son  of  Man”  is  always  found  in  Jesus’  sayings  about  himself,  his  call,  fate,  and 
future  position.  Thus  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  phrase  gives  an  entirely  different 
impression  than  use  of  it  as  a  pronominal  paraphrase  would;  it  is  simultaneously  Jesus’ 
self-designation  and  the  designation  of  the  kerygma  about  him.  Whatever  the  back- 
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ground  of  the  expression,  in  its  Greek  form  it  became  a  designation  for  Jesus  and 
obtained  its  meaning  from  its  context.  All  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  are  held  together  and 
defined  by  Jesus  himself  as  Messiah. — J.S.H. 

236.  J.  Pertinez,  “La  preexistencia  de  Cristo,”  Mayeutica  3  (9,  ’77)  329-347. 

The  NT  denies  real  preexistence  to  all  cosmological  or  anthropological  reality  in  order 
to  affirm  it  exclusively  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  and  concretely  of  the  central 
realities  of  this  design — in  an  imprecise  sense,  the  church,  and  in  an  expressed  and  direct 
sense,  Christ.  An  analysis  of  the  theme  of  the  Logos  in  Jn  1:1-2  and  Col  1:15-20  shows 
that  the  preexistence  of  Christ  is  essentially  salvific;  it  might  be  better  termed  “pro¬ 
existence.”  It  does  not  serve  the  desire  for  metaphysical  speculation  but  rather  the 
experience  of  salvation. — M.P.H. 

237.  D.  Senior,  “Discerning  Who  Jesus  Is,”  Commonweal  [New  York]  105  (12,  ’78) 
363-369. 

Among  the  major  cultural  and  religious  experiences  that  have  sparked  a  revision  in 
our  Christology  are  the  breakdown  of  metaphysics,  secularization,  the  biblical  renewal, 
and  a  newly  found  respect  for  non-Christian  religions.  Recent  biblical  scholarship  has 
brought  to  our  attention  the  NT  basis  for  pluralism  in  Christology,  the  role  of  the 
Christian  community’s  experience  in  constructing  the  NT  image  of  Jesus,  the  difference 
between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  the  central  significance  of  the 
resurrection. — D.J.H. 

238.  J.  Thomas,  “Jamais  tant  homme  ne  fut,”  Christus  25  (98,  ’78)  133-145. 

The  Gospels  emphasize  that  Jesus  never  sought  to  escape  his  finite,  limited,  and 
mortal  condition.  The  limitations  of  Jesus’  earthly  life,  the  limitations  inherent  in  human 
existence,  and  Jesus  as  a  true  human  being  are  explored. — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

239.  G.  W.  Knight,  III,  “The  Church  of  the  New  Testament,”  Presbyterion  3  (1,  ’77) 
30-36. 

Common  to  the  images  of  the  church  as  a  building  and  as  a  body  are  several  ingre¬ 
dients:  ( 1)  There  is  the  builder  of  the  building,  the  foundation  to  which  all  are  related, 
the  head  of  the  body  from  which  the  body  draws  its  strength  and  toward  which  it  grows. 
(2)  The  building  or  body  is  alive  and  growing,  animated  by  the  Lord  through  the  Spirit 
and  the  word.  (3)  The  building  or  body  is  made  up  of  individual  members  who  are 
important  to  one  another  and  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  whole.  (4)  The  building 
or  body  functions  not  only  within  itself  but  also  with  a  Godward  aspect  of  praise, 
worship,  and  growth  and  with  a  “man ward”  reference  of  proclamation  and 
ministry. — D.J.H. 

240.  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “The  Teaching  Authority  of  the  Church:  Origins  in  the  Early 
New  Testament  Period,”  ChicStud  17  (2,  ’78)  172-187. 

The  article  explores  the  grounds  of  the  church’s  teaching  authority  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  church’s  historical  development  and  points  out  how  later  stages  during  the 
NT  period  stood  in  bold  continuity  with  the  origins.  Throughout  the  NT,  the  risen 
Lord’s  concrete  self-manifestation  lay  at  the  base  of  church  leadership,  of  magisterial 
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authority,  and  of  its  diversified  expression.  Since  the  very  articulation  of  faith- 
experience  soon  became  the  locus  of  the  Lord’s  initiative,  creedal  formulas  themselves 
became  normative  of  life  and  faith.  The  local  interpretation  and  development  of  faith  in 
the  churches  born  of  the  mother  churches  was  regulated  by  the  same  normative  struc¬ 
tures  that  obtained  at  the  beginning,  with  due  regard  to  the  new  and  diversified  expres¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  the  hearers  (churches)  and  to  the  already  recognized  faith  of  those  who 
communicated  the  word  (Christ)  through  designated  representatives  (apostles). — D.J.H. 

241.  N.  Spaccapelo,  “Da  Israele  alia  Chiesa  dell’eta  apostolica:  unita,  pluralita,  rap- 
porti  Chiesa-mondo,”  ScuolCatt  106  (1,  ’78)  37-67. 

First  the  historical  (political  unification  of  the  Roman  empire,  spread  of  Hellenism, 
rise  of  Christianity)  and  cultural  (Judaism,  gnosticism,  Hellenistic  religions)  situation  of 
the  early  church  is  reviewed.  Then  the  awareness  of  unity  that  marked  the  Christian 
community  is  considered  through  study  of  its  sources  in  the  NT  (especially  Paul’s  let¬ 
ters),  its  social  effects  (especially  Acts),  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  it.  Unity  and 
plurality  in  early  Christianity  are  next  examined  with  regard  to  the  community’s  con¬ 
tacts  with  Jews  and  pagans,  its  expectation  of  an  imminent  parousia,  and  its  proselytiz¬ 
ing.  The  presence  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  world  and  in  the  state  was  funda¬ 
mentally  paradoxical  and  ambiguous.  On  balance,  though,  the  Roman  empire’s  attitude 
of  moderate  tolerance  proved  propitious  to  Christianity.  The  significance,  value,  and 
limitations  of  ecclesial  unity  and  plurality  under  the  empire  can  best  be  assessed  in  Letter 
to  Diognetus.  According  to  that  composition,  Christians  lead  an  existence  that  is  com¬ 
mon,  paradoxical,  mysterious,  and  constitutive  of  the  role  they  are  called  upon  by  God 
to  play  in  this  world.  This  role  is  no  less  real  and  urgent  today  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Diognetus. — S.B.M. 

242.  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  “La  mision  de  la  iglesia  primitiva  y  los  mandatos 
del  Senor  en  los  Evangelios,”  Salmanticensis  25  (1,  ’78)  5-36. 

Given  the  relatively  lengthy  process  that  led  to  the  redaction  of  our  Gospels,  one  may 
question  whether  the  missionary  activity  of  the  church  arose  out  of  the  Gospel  command 
(see  Mt  28:18-20;  Lk  24:46-48;  Acts  1:6-8;  Jn  20:21-23;  Mk  16:15-16),  or  whether  the 
final  redaction  of  that  command  was  itself  the  result  and  expression  of  the  early  church’s 
missionary  activity.  If  the  latter  view  is  adopted,  does  it  not  undermine  divine  legitima¬ 
tion  of  the  church’s  mission?  Appeal  to  the  canonical  status  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  can  surmount  this  difficulty,  allowing  us  to  inquire  into  the  setting  in  life  of 
the  Gospel  mandate  and  into  the  historical  continuity  between  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Palestine  and  the  universal  ministry  of  the  church.  The  Christology  of  the  primitive 
community  holds  the  key  to  that  continuity,  for  in  it  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  found 
meaning  and  justification. — S.B.M. 

Various  Themes 

243.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “El  tema  de  la  liberacion  en  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  Salmanticensis 
24  (3,  ’77)  495-510. 

The  Bible  does  not  present  a  univocal  definition  of  liberation.  Examination  of  the 
theme  in  the  OT  reveals  a  picture  that  includes  both  a  spiritual  and  a  social  orientation, 
but  many  of  the  human  elements  that  appear  in  the  history  of  Israel  lack  paradigmatic 
reality,  which  is  essential  for  the  formulation  of  an  authentic  theology.  The  writings  of 
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the  NT,  instead  of  repeating  the  broad  and  varied  contents  of  the  OT,  concentrate  on 
the  personal  and  spiritual  liberation  of  the  individual.  Consequently,  they  do  not  speak 
to  questions  such  as  the  elimination  of  slavery,  the  legitimation  of  a  just  war,  the  norms 
that  govern  a  just  rebellion,  the  right  of  the  state  to  exercise  capital  punishment,  etc. 
Life  in  the  new  covenant,  dominated  by  a  clearly  formulated  eschatological  hope  of 
being  “with  Christ,”  inevitably  emphasized  patient  endurance  of  inequities  and  suffer¬ 
ings  that  could  not  be  immediately  alleviated. — M.P.H. 

244.  Anon.,  “Die  Jungfraulichkeit  in  der  Heiligen  Schrift  (II),”  ErbAuf  54  (3,  ’78) 
217-225. 

The  first  installment,  published  in  ErbAuf  54  (2,  ’78)  134-144,  dealt  with  virginity  in 
the  OT.  The  NT  recommends  virginity  as  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (see  Mt  19:3-26),  as  an  expression  of  personal  powerlessness  in  the  service  of  the 
omnipotent  God  (see  Mt  19:10-12),  as  part  of  the  discipleship  of  the  cross  (e.g.  Lk 
14:26-27),  as  pointing  to  the  new  family  of  believers  created  by  Christ  (e.g.  Mk  3:31-35), 
and  as  a  sign  of  life  in  hope  for  the  future  (e.g.  Mt  25:1-13).  [The  article  was  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  novitiate  program  at  Trappistinnenabtei  Maria  Frieden,  D-5377 
Dahlem  b.  Kail  2,  Germany.] — D.J.H. 

245.  C.  J.  Bjerkelund,  “Synden  som  begrep  i  Det  nye  testamente”  [Sin  as  a  Concept 
in  the  New  Testament],  NorskTeolTids  79  (2,  ’78)  73-89. 

The  article  restricts  itself  to  an  exposition  of  the  concept  of  sin  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  letters  of  Paul.  In  the  former  (see  especially  chap.  8)  “sin”  refers  to  sin  in  the 
world  and  the  sin  of  Jewish  unbelief  in  the  face  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  not  to 
concrete  breaches  of  moral  law.  Sin  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  belief  or  unbelief 
in  response  to  the  One  sent  by  God.  For  Paul  “sin”  often  does  mean  individual  breaches 
of  the  Law,  but  it  also  relates  directly  to  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  Paul’s  own 
conversion  shows  this  in  that,  though  he  once  saw  his  persecution  of  Christians  as  right, 
he  came  to  see  it  as  sin.  The  break  with  sin  occurs  through  Christ  and  the  justification  he 
brings.  Many  of  the  differences  between  John’s  and  Paul’s  treatments  of  sin  can  be 
traced  to  the  different  literary  genres  they  employed. — J.S.H. 

246.  B.  G.  Boschi,  “L’amore  nella  Bibbia  e  la  sua  celebrazione  (Pasqua-alleanza),” 
SacDoc  23  (86,  ’78)  5-53. 

The  biblical  terminology  for  the  love  of  God  is  studied,  and  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  love  is  examined  in  the  various  authors.  The  OT  shows  God’s  love  revealed 
and  realized  in  the  economy  of  election,  especially  in  the  covenant,  which  as  a  sacrament 
is  perceived  or  sensible  in  history  and  in  God’s  relation  to  humanity.  The  predominant 
theme  in  the  NT  is  the  infinite  love  of  God  for  humankind,  manifested  in  the  new 
covenant — the  life  and  death  of  Jesus — as  commemorated  in  the  Christian  Passover. — 

JJ.C. 

247.  F.  Brandle,  “La  fe  biblica,  criterio  de  discernimiento,”  RevistEspir  36  (145,  ’77) 
603-617. 

The  article  seeks  to  highlight,  through  concrete  scriptural  facts,  the  critical  value  of 
faith  at  the  moment  of  encounter  with  the  truth  of  an  authentic  relation  to  God,  which 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  the  new  person.  For  this  purpose,  it  first  examines  the 
Exodus  narratives  and  the  “promised  land”  in  the  OT  and  then  considers  the  NT  data 
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that  reveal  how  discernment  can  be  established  from  the  moment  of  faith,  when  per¬ 
sonal  temporality  is  accepted  by  the  believer  without  diminishing  the  radicalness  of  the 
quest  for  the  divine.  This  leads  to  the  possibility  of  forming  a  human  society  that  is 
eschatologically  open  to  the  future  irruption  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Finally,  there  are 
brief  remarks  on  the  present  situation  in  today’s  secularized  society,  the  Pentecostal 
movement,  and  militancy. — S.B.M. 

248.  N.  Brasil  Pereira,  “O  Trabalho  e  o  Trabalhador  na  Biblia,” RevistCultBib  2(1, 
’78)  79-100. 

After  a  brief  bibliographical  introduction,  the  article  examines  the  Hebrew  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  work  and  the  OT  data  on  work  and  the  human  condition,  human  effort  and 
divine  blessing,  work  and  the  Sabbath,  a  people  dedicated  to  work,  the  organization  of 
work,  the  situation  of  slaves,  and  work  and  wages.  This  leads  to  a  summary  of  work,  its 
ambivalence,  and  its  ethical  implications  in  the  OT.  Then  the  Greco-Roman  view  of 
work,  the  Greek  vocabulary  of  work  in  the  Septuagint  and  NT,  work  in  late  Judaism, 
Jesus  and  work,  and  work  according  to  Paul  are  treated.  Within  the  dynamics  of  the 
history  of  salvation,  from  the  “increase  .  .  .  and  have  dominion”  of  Gen  1:28  to  the  “new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth”  of  2  Pet  3: 13,  there  is  a  vast  diversity  of  human  activity.  Work 
in  all  its  forms  is  humanity  collaborating  with  God  (see  1  Cor  3:9)  to  transform  the 
world.— S.B.M. 

249.  R.  J.  Daly,  “The  New  Testament  Concept  of  Christian  Sacrificial  Activity,” 
BibTheolBull  8  (3,  ’78)  99-107. 

After  sketching  the  spiritualization  of  sacrifice  in  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  and 
discussing  what  the  NT  says  about  sacrifice,  the  article  examines  five  NT  texts  that 
speak  of  the  sacrifices  of  Christians:  Rom  12:1-2;  15:15-16;  1  Pet  2:4-10;  Heb  10:19-25; 
12:18-13:16.  All  five  texts  locate  Christian  sacrificial  activity  in  the  practical  sphere  of 
Christian  virtue  and  Christian  mission.  The  specifically  NT  concept  of  Christian  sac¬ 
rifice  is  not  primarily  cultic  or  liturgical,  but  practical  and  ethical.  The  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  by  the  people  of  God  in  the  new  covenant  is  indeed  a  liturgy  of  life. — D.J.H. 

250.  J.  I.  da  Silva  Campos,  “Dimensoes  politico-sociais  do  Reino  1”  RevistCultBib  1 
(4,  ’77)  377-393. 

Having  reviewed  the  transcendent  and  immanent  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
well  as  its  eschatological  quality,  the  article  examines  Jesus’  and  the  early  church’s  view 
of  the  kingdom  as  a  mysterious  entity,  a  sign  of  contradiction,  eminently  religious  and 
moral,  founded  on  faith  and  love,  and  requiring  the  conversion  of  hearts.  They  con¬ 
ceived  it,  moreover,  as  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  for  peace.  In  light  of  the  NT  message, 
therefore,  no  form  of  millennarianism  is  justified,  but  the  values  of  the  kingdom  leaven 
the  whole  social  mass.  Today’s  church  should  be  looked  to  not  only  for  political-social 
doctrine  but  also  for  a  critical  and  prophetic  attitude  toward  all  systems  and  political 
regimes. — S.B.M. 

251.  M.  A.  Ferrando,  “Lasexualidad  humana  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,”  TeolVida  18 
(4,  ’77)  269-286. 

The  Bible  does  not  present  a  systematic  treatment  of  sexual  ethics.  Neither  biblical 
nor  extrabiblical  Greek  had  a  term  that  expressed  the  concept  conveyed  today  by  the 
word  “sexuality.”  Nevertheless,  the  Bible  contains  numerous  allusions  to  themes  and 
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problems  relating  to  human  sexual  life,  e.g.  marriage  and  celibacy,  chastity  and  immo¬ 
rality,  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  body.  As  presented  in  the  Gospels,  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  toward  women,  marriage,  divorce,  and  virginity  does  not  deal  with  questions  of 
sexual  ethics  such  as  homosexuality,  masturbation,  or  premarital  sexual  relations.  Jesus 
and  his  contemporaries  accepted  OT  teaching,  though  Jesus  insisted  on  the  indissolubil¬ 
ity  of  matrimony.  Jesus  demanded  more  than  correct  exterior  conduct  in  sexual  ethics; 
he  demanded  interior  purity.  Examination  of  other  NT  texts  (Acts  15:20,  28-29;  1  Thes 
4:3-8;  1  Cor  5:1-5;  6:9-19;  7:1-16,  25-40;  2  Cor  12:21;  Gal  5:19-20;  Rom  1:18-32)  shows 
that  the  NT  did  not  found  an  ethics  on  prescriptions  conditioned  by  the  culture  of  one 
epoch  but  on  love  of  neighbor  and  on  the  relation  of  the  human  body  to  Christ.  Christian 
conduct  springs  from  the  certainty  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  is  present  in  those  who 
are  members  of  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  and  baptism.  This  divine  presence  is  the  force  that 
conquers  sin  and  death. — M.P.H. 

252.  J.  A.  Fischer,  “Ethics  and  Wisdom,”  CathBibQuart  40  (3,  ’78)  293-310. 

Scientific  ethics  as  commonly  practiced  addresses  the  question  “what  must  I  do?”,  but 
the  Bible  deals  with  the  question  “what  is  going  on  around  here?”  The  device  of  paradox 
enabled  the  biblical  writers  to  present  problems  for  the  mind  to  grapple  with  and  to 
explore  the  perfectibility  of  personhood  under  God.  The  so-called  ethical  statements  of 
the  Bible  are  more  the  beginnings  of  perceptions  than  conclusions.  This  thesis  is  devel¬ 
oped  with  reference  to  passages  about  the  Law  in  the  Deuteronomic  tradition  (Exod 
15:25b-26;  Josh  24:19;  1  Kgs  6:11-14;  2  Kgs  14:21-29),  the  wisdom  tradition  (Pro v  29:18; 
Wis  16:6-7),  and  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  (2:1-16;  12:2  and  13:1-7). — D.J.H. 

253.  A.  G.  Fuente,  “El  Espiritu  Santo  y  los  sacramentos:  el  dato  biblico  (II),” 
Angelicum  55  (3,  ’78)  366-414.  [See  §  22-920.] 

Continuing  its  survey  of  the  NT  data  on  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacrament 
of  Christian  initiation,  this  installment  of  the  article  analyzes  the  imposition  of  hands  as 
a  transmission  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  19:6;  8:14),  the  anointing  by  the  Spirit  (2  Cor  1:22;  1  Jn 
2:20,  27),  and  the  function  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Eucharist  (whether  as  actualization  of  the 
paschal  mystery  of  Christ  or  as  re-presentation  of  Christ’s  once-for-all  salvation).  It  then 
treats  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sacrament  of  orders.  The  transformation  into  children 
of  God  through  baptism  and  the  transformation  into  the  visible  presence  of  the  person  of 
Christ  are  both  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  With  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation,  a 
second  baptism,  the  article  discusses  the  church  in  itself  as  a  sacrament  of  reconciliation 
and  the  church’s  pardoning  of  sins.  The  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sacrament  of  anointing 
the  sick  is  considered  in  Jas  5:13-15  and  in  the  NT  texts  about  prayer  and  its  efficacy. 
Finally,  the  secular  reality  of  marriage,  its  relation  to  virginity  and  celibacy  (1  Cor 
7:1-2),  and  its  “sacramentality”  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  sacrament  of  mat¬ 
rimony.  Whereas  in  the  OT  the  central  idea  summing  up  God’s  action  in  humanity  is  his 
creation  of  a  chosen  people  and  of  the  Spirit  as  a  “power,”  in  the  NT  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  more  sharply  defined  as  a  power  sanctifying  Christians  in  their  union  with 
God.— S.B.M. 

254.  E.  Galbiati,  “La  funzione  d’Israele  nella  ‘economia’  della  salvezza,”  BibOr  20(1, 
’78)  5-16. 

In  salvation  history,  Israel  as  a  religious  entity  has  both  a  static  function  (what  has 
already  been  accomplished)  and  a  dynamic  one  (what  remains  to  be  done).  (1)  The  word 
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of  God  has  come  to  his  people  through  human  beings,  e.g.  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  relations  between  God  and  Israel  have  been  realized  in  terms  of  the 
covenant.  (2)  In  Israel  there  is  an  eschatological  tension  between  promise  and  fulfillment 
that  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  each  fulfillment  pointing  beyond  itself  to  the 
ultimate  perfection.  (3)  The  people  of  God  have  experienced  the  Lord’s  mighty  works  of 
redemption,  e.g.  in  the  exodus,  and  have  suffered  his  punishments,  e.g.  in  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  and  in  the  Exile.  (4)  For  the  entire  wdrld,  Israel  is  a  perennial  example  (see 
1  Cor  10:1-11),  and  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  humanity,  especially 
through  his  sacrificial  death.  (5)  Israel,  a  term  used  some  sixty  times  in  the  NT,  almost 
always  has  a  religious  connotation,  and  the  Israel  of  God  (see  Gal  6:16)  includes  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  the  heirs  of  Abraham’s  blessings  (see  Gal  3:7-14).  Though  the  Jews  have 
rejected  Christ,  Paul  proclaims  that  in  the  end  all  Israel  will  be  saved  mysteriously  (see 
Rom  11:25-26). — J.J.C. 

255.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Wisdom,  Power  and  Well-Being.  The  Defining  Parameters  of  a 
Pervasive  Biblical  Model  for  Humanity,”  IndJournTheol  26  (3-4,  ’77)  192-207. 

The  article  presents  a  thirteen-page  list  of  OT,  intertestamental,  and  NT  passages  in 
which  the  motifs  of  wisdom,  power,  and  well-being  or  riches  are  combined  [see 
§  21-884].  The  model  is  pervasive  and  continuous  from  the  8th  century  onward  and  is 
applied  to  whole  peoples  and  to  individuals.  The  overall  theme  is  one  of  dependence 
upon  God  alone  for  true  wisdom,  power,  and  well-being.  This  three- motif  model  is 
solidly  related  to  a  wisdom  theology.  In  the  NT  the  wisdom  element  is  love  (Paul)  or 
mercy  (Mt),  and  the  power  element  is  a  dying  to  self  and  a  building  up  of  others  (Mk, 
Mt,  1  Cor),  with  the  well-being  element  being  used  to  undercut  any  claims  of  the 
“self-made  man”  (e.g.  Mt  3:9;  1  Cor  1:26;  4:8-13). — D.J.H. 

256.  G.  S.  Gorgulho,  “Leitura  da  Biblia  e  Compromisso  com  a  Justifa,”  Revist 
EclBras  38  (150,  ’78)  291-299. 

The  present-day  interest  in  reading  and  understanding  the  Bible  is  bringing  about  a 
better  grasp  of  the  church’s  mission  in  the  world  as  an  agent  of  liberation,  justice,  and 
fraternity.  Reflections  on  the  following  four  points  are  made:  how  and  by  whom  the 
Scriptures  are  read;  the  God  of  justice,  love,  and  fidelity;  realization  of  the  justice  sought 
by  God;  and  the  faith  that  works  through  love  and  hope.  The  meaning  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  faith  operating  through  love  to  give  the  world  a  reason  for  hope  in  the 
great  promise  of  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  midst. — S.B.M. 

257.  J.  Kottackal,  “The  Jewish  Passover  and  Jesus’  Last  Supper,”  Biblebhashyam  4 
(1,  ’78)  18-29. 

The  Passover  and  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread  stemmed  from  pre-Israelite  cultic 
practices,  and  the  present  structure  of  the  Passover  found  in  Exodus  12-13  is  probably  a 
later  form  of  the  feast.  In  the  NT  the  Passover  character  of  the  Christ-event  appears  in 
the  “hour”  fixed  by  the  Father  for  Jesus,  his  death  as  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  his  farewell 
meal. — D.J.H. 

258r.  P.  Lapide,  Auferstehung.  Ein  jiidisches  Glaubenserlebnis  [. NTA  22,  p.  227]. 

S.  Ben-Chorin,  “Auferstehung.  Bemerkungen  zu  einem  apologetischen  Pamphlet,” 
ZeitRelGeist  30  (3,  ’78)  259-262. — Every  contribution  to  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  is 
welcome,  but  this  pamphlet  oversteps  the  historical  and  theological  lines  of  demarcation 
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between  the  two  faiths.  Even  the  title  is  misleading,  since  resurrection  is  a  matter  of 
hope  within  Judaism  rather  than  experience.  The  author’s  apologetic  and  harmonizing 
tendencies  lead  to  misrepresentations  of  texts  and  historical  errors.  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  took  place  on  Paul’s  journey  to  Damascus,  not  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  remains  the 
faith-mystery  of  the  Christian  soul.  It  is  ironic  that  a  Jewish  author  should  argue  so 
insistently  for  resurrection  faith,  when  in  Christianity  itself  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  has  receded  sharply. — D.J.H. 

259.  H.  Leroy,  “  ‘Wer  sein  Leben  gewinnen  will  .  .  .’  Erloste  Existenz  heute,”  Freib 
ZeitPhilTheol  25  (1-2,  ’78)  171-186. 

The  paradoxical  teaching  of  Jesus  about  saving  and  losing  one’s  life  (Lk  17:33;  Mt 
10:39;  Mk  8:35;  Mt  16:25;  Lk  9:24;  Jn  12:25)  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
sharpening  of  God’s  demand,  his  rejection  of  compensation  for  good  works,  and  his 
proclamation  of  salvation  for  the  godless.  Paul’s  transition  from  a  life  of  possessing, 
seeking  reward,  and  boasting  to  a  life  in  Christ  (see  Phil  3:4b- 11)  proves  that  Jesus’ 
teaching  can  be  put  into  practice. — D.J.H. 

260.  G.  Lindeskog,  “Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  New  Testament.  Four  Theses,” 
AnnSwedTheolInst  11  (’ 7 7-’78)  63-67. 

(1)  The  fundamental  moral  principles  of  the  OT  were  not  only  vindicated  in  Jesus’ 
instruction  but  also  inculcated  by  the  teachers  of  primitive  Christianity.  (2)  That  Jews 
who  had  become  Jesus-believers  remained  faithful  to  the  Law  was  evidently  acceptable 
and  natural  to  Paul.  One  can  seriously  question  whether  Paul  did  justice  to  the  “Judaiz- 
ers.”  (3)  Christian  anti-Judaism  arose  only  when  Jesus-messianism  gained  adherents 
among  Hellenistic  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (4)  The  original  Jewish  Christianity  was  not  only 
Law-abiding  but  also  dogmatically  confined  by  fundamental  Jewish  thought- 
categories. — D.J.H. 

261.  T.  Marsh,  “Holy  Spirit  in  Early  Christian  Teaching,”  IrTheolQuart  45  (2,  ’78) 
101-116. 

In  the  OT  the  power  of  the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  both  word  and  work  in  warriors, 
leaders,  and  prophets.  In  Lk  the  Spirit  is  the  prophetic  Spirit,  the  eschatological  gift  of 
God  inaugurating  the  new  age  in  his  Son  and  Messiah.  In  Acts  the  Spirit  given  to  and 
abiding  in  the  church  is  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Spirit-filled  ministry  of 
Jesus.  Paul  had  basically  the  same  concept  of  the  Spirit  as  Luke  did,  though  he  em¬ 
phasized  more  the  charismatic  and  institutional  elements.  Paul  was  utterly  original, 
however,  in  introducing  into  Christian  thinking  the  concept  of  the  life-giving  Spirit.  The 
decline  of  the  charismatic  element  in  the  church  and  the  anti-Pauline  polemic  of 
Judaeo-Christianity  led  to  the  absence  of  a  vital  pneumatology  in  the  later  NT  docu¬ 
ments  and  in  the  noncanonical  literature  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries.  Irenaeus  was 
responsible  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  theology  of  the  Spirit,  though  in  the  West  it  has 
tended  to  remain  abstract,  theoretical,  and  remote  from  life  until  our  own  time. — 
D.J.H. 

262.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “Slippery  Words  I.  Eschatology,” ExpTimes  89(9,  ’78)  264-269. 

The  terms  “eschatology”  and  “eschatological”  have  many  meanings:  study  of  or  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  last  things,  the  last  things  themselves,  the  last  things  understood  as  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  doctrine  that  the  last  things  are  near, 
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the  belief  that  Jesus’  teaching  was  wholly  determined  by  the  imminence  of  the  last 
things,  the  view  that  the  last  things  were  fully  and  finally  taking  place  in  Jesus’  ministry, 
the  idea  that  the  last  things  had  been  set  in  motion  and  were  working  toward  a  climax  in 
Jesus’  ministry,  a  way  of  describing  the  work  of  God,  and  the  events  whose  significance 
is  determined  by  the  final  element  in  the  series.  Properly  defined  and  carefully  used,  the 
word  “eschatology”  directs  us  to  an  important  characteristic  of  biblical  theology — its 
forward  look  and  the  consciousness  that  the  promises  of  God  regarding  the  future  are 
already  being  fulfilled  in  the  present.  But  when  used  loosely,  the  word  can  become  a 
substitute  for  careful  thought  and  can  only  lead  to  ambiguities  and  confusions. — D.J.H. 

263.  J.  R.  Nelson,  “The  Bible  Speaks  of  Babylon  U.S.A.  and  the  New  Jerusalem,” 
Christian  Century  [Chicago]  95  (20,  ’78)  585-588. 

The  Bible  seems  to  be  negative  about  cities  and  sees  them  as  symbols  of  human 
resistance  to  God,  but  it  does  not  recommend  flight  to  the  country.  Jesus  neither  con¬ 
demned  cities  nor  expressed  any  idealistic  hopes  for  their  improvement.  The  image  of 
the  city  dominated  early  Christianity  with  respect  to  the  spread  of  the  church  and  the 
faith  in  life’s  purposeful  future.  Building  genuine  communities  of  mutual  respect  should 
be  the  main  business  of  Christian  churches  in  cities. — D.J.H. 

264.  P.  Philibert,  “Two  New  Testament  Tests  of  Discipleship,”  Spiritual  Life 
[Washington,  DC]  24  (2,  ’78)  107-113. 

The  tests  of  fidelity  and  discipleship  that  come  from  Paul  (see  2  Cor  13:5)  and  John 
(see  1  Jn  2:5-6)  are  remarkably  similar  in  their  theological  structure.  Both  picture  the 
believer  as  enlivened  by  a  divine  guest  who  produces  marvelous  and  abundant  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  reality  and  power  of  God.  Both  instruct  Christians  that  their  lives  belong 
to  God  and  that  apart  from  God  life  will  be  shallow,  unreal,  and  a  kind  of  death  John 
adds  the  step  of  binding  oneself  to  live  as  Christ  did. — D.J.H. 

265.  G.  B.  Proja,  “La  castita  nella  Bibbia,”  PalCler  57  (13,  ’78)  785-799. 

As  Jesus  himself  was  prophesied  to  stem  from  the  “root  of  Jesse”  (Isa  11:1),  so  too  his 
doctrines  had  roots  in  the  Law  and  the  prophets.  His  own  life  was  spotless  (Jn  8:46),  and 
the  splendor  of  his  chastity  fell  on  his  mother;  on  her  virginal  spouse;  on  John  the 
Baptist,  martyr  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage;  and  on  the  apostles  and  holy  women.  But 
Jesus’  teaching  is  more  splendid  still,  e.g.  his  interiorizing  of  chastity  (“clean  of  heart”), 
restoring  the  primal  integrity  of  marriage  (“it  was  not  so  in  the  beginning”),  and  re¬ 
habilitating  the  sinner  (“go  and  sin  no  more”).  The  Redeemer’s  call  to  perfect  chastity  is 
a  call  to  build  up  the  church  and  is  echoed  by  the  apostles  (see  1  and  2  Peter,  James, 
Jude,  John,  and  Paul).  After  discussing  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Epistles,  the  article 
concludes  that  today’s  priest  need  not  fear  to  call  all  the  faithful,  but  especially  the 
young,  to  perfect  chastity. — S.B.M. 

266.  J.  M.  Reese,  “The  Principal  Model  of  God  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTheolBull 
8  (3,  ’78)  126-131. 

The  image  of  God  as  Father  is  too  fluid  to  act  as  a  heuristic  model  for  unlocking 
hidden  secrets  of  NT  literature.  The  complex  picture  of  God  in  the  NT  operates  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  prevailing  paradigm  in  a  developed  science.  The  God  of  creation 
has  manifested  to  chosen  believers  a  plan  of  salvation.  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
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witnesses  to  this  plan,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  religious  experience  of  Jesus  as 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection  and  the  sending  of  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

267.  R.  Ruston,  “A  Christian  View  of  Justice,”  N ewBlackfr  59  (699,  ’78)  344-358. 

In  the  parables  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard  (Mt  20:1-16)  and  the  prodigal  son  (Lk 
15:11-32)  Jesus  criticizes  the  notion  of  justice  as  strict  fairness.  Though  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  God  requires  fair  dealings,  the  message  is  that  God  is  more  interested  in 
salvation  than  in  meting  out  just  rewards.  The  true  foundation  of  justice  in  the  Bible  is 
the  preservation  of  the  community.  According  to  the  biblical  teaching  all  conspicuous 
difference  between  rich  and  poor  puts  the  community  under  strain,  until  there  comes  a 
point  when  we  can  no  longer  say  that  there  is  a  real  community  at  all.  Instead  of  being 
two  independent  fields,  justice  is  the  same  as  love  and  love  is  justice. — D.J.H. 

268r.  J.  T.  Sanders,  Ethics  in  the  New  Testament  [NTA  20,  p.  251]. 

W.  G.  Johnsson,  “The  Nature  of  New  Testament  Ethics.  A  Review  Article,” 
PerspRelStud  5  (2,  ’78)  124-130. — Sanders  argues  convincingly  for  the  radical  position 
that  the  NT  should  be  set  aside  once  and  for  all  as  providing  clues  for  modern  behavior. 
But  he  has  failed  to  probe  the  very  nature  of  NT  ethics  in  order  to  be  able  to  conclude 
whether  the  conjunction  of  imminent  eschatology  is  an  inseparable  factor.  He  has 
assumed  that  it  is  sufficient  for  his  case  merely  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  end- 
expectation  and  has  passed  over  some  of  the  most  important  religious  data.  Rather  than 
clinging  to  the  strands  of  eschatology,  NT  ethics  appear  as  a  direct  outflowing  of 
religious  experience.  That  experience  involves  not  merely  what  is  going  to  and  about  to 
happen,  but  also  what  has  already  happened  (the  Christ-event)  and  is  even  now  happen¬ 
ing  (Spirit  and  community). — D.J.H. 

269.  Scaria  K.  J.,  “Eucharistic  Celebration  in  the  Early  Church ”  Biblebhashyam  4(1, 
’78)  49-64. 

Analysis  of  1  Cor  10: 14-22  and  1 1: 17-34  reveals  that  sacramental  union  and  sacramen¬ 
tal  sacrifice  were  the  two  main  aspects  of  the  Pauline  eucharistic  doctrine.  Acts  2:42-47 
shows  that  the  eucharistic  celebration  had  a  unique  place  in  the  life  of  Christians,  was  a 
joyful  event,  and  produced  gratefulness  to  God  and  acceptance  from  people.  In  the 
course  of  the  centuries  the  meal  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  was  deemphasized,  and  the 
sacrificial  aspect  became  more  prominent. — D.J.H. 

270.  A.  Schenker,  “Gott  als  Vater  —  Sohne  Gottes.  Ein  vernachlassigter  Aspekt  einer 
biblischen  Metapher,”  FreibZ eitPhilTheol  25  (1-2,  ’78)  3-55. 

In  several  of  Jesus’  parables  (e.g.  Mk  12:1-12;  Mt  21:28-32;  Lk  15:11-32)  fathers 
possess  and  exercise  paternal  authority  and  hand  down  their  possessions  to  their  sons. 
Basic  to  Paul’s  concept  of  our  being  children  of  God  (e.g.  Gal  4:1-7)  is  the  idea  that  sons 
as  heirs  have  a  sure  claim  to  the  family’s  property  (though  they  do  not  yet  have  the  right 
of  disposal).  The  role  of  the  family’s  property  or  inheritance  ( nhlh )  in  the  father-son 
relationship  sheds  light  on  OT  passages  that  describe  God’s  dealings  with  heavenly 
beings  (e.g.  Deut  32:8-9),  kings  (e.g.  Ps  2:7-8),  and  Israel  (e.g.  Exod  4:22-23). — D.J.H. 

271.  C.  Schneider,  “Ursprung  und  Ursachen  der  christlichen  Intoleranz,”  Zeit 
RelGeist  30(3,  ’78)  193-218. 

Religious  intolerance  based  upon  mystical  identification  with  the  Son  of  God  is  Paul’s 
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own  creation,  brought  about  with  the  help  of  certain  Jewish  and  Greek  ingredients. 
Rather  than  pertaining  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  religious  intolerance  really  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  Paul’s  personality.  Even  the  anti- Pharisaism  of  Mt  and  Mk  cannot  be 
classed  as  genuine  religious  intolerance,  and  Lk-Acts  represents  a  conscious  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  reaction  against  the  passionate  intolerance  of  Paul.  But  Paul’s  intolerance  is 
dominant  in  the  pseudo-Pauline  and  pseudo-Petrine  literature  of  the  NT.  There  is  a 
radical  difference  between  the  openness  and  love  expressed  in  John’s  Gospel  and  epistles 
and  the  intolerance  and  hatred  prevalent  in  Revelation.  The  schizophrenic  character  of 
Christianity  remains  a  constant  element  in  the  church’s  history. — D.J.H. 

272.  H.  Schurmann,  “La  salvacion  escatologica  de  Dios  y  la  responsabilidad  del 
hombre,  frente  a  la  totalidad  del  mundo.  Anotaciones  hermeneuticas  sobre  la 
relevancia  de  las  expresiones  biblicas,”  Salmanticensis  24  (3,  ’77)  465-494.  [See 
§  21-919.] 

(1)  The  silence  of  the  NT  with  respect  to  the  Christian’s  responsibility  in  the  world  is 
an  eloquent  silence  offering  models  of  conduct  for  a  political  theology,  although  concrete 
political,  social,  and  economic  programs  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  NT.  (2)  A  general, 
fundamental  principle  of  personal  love  is  discerned,  which  must  then  be  illuminated  by 
ethical-social  reflections.  (3)  The  eschatological  irruption  of  God  in  Christ  pertains  to  the 
in-between  time.  How  it  is  encountered  today  has  to  be  worked  out  in  different  ways.  (4) 
What  is  permitted  neither  to  the  church  nor  to  individual  Christians  is  withdrawal  in 
alienation.  The  church  and  Christians  can  be  called  actively  or  passively  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.— M.P.H. 

273.  R.  Schwager,  “Wassertaufe,  ein  Gebet  um  die  Geisttaufe?”  ZeitKathTheol  100 
(1,  ’78)  36-61. 

Just  as  Luke  distinguishes  between  water-baptism  and  Spirit- baptism,  so  Paul  plays 
off  water-baptism  as  burial  with  Christ  against  the  death  of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection. 
In  both  cases  water-baptism  is  oriented  toward  the  central  eschatological  event  without 
being  indiscriminately  identified  with  it.  The  definition  of  water- baptism  in  1  Pet  3:21  as 
a  prayer  or  appeal  to  God  is  not  exceptional.  Indeed,  water- baptism  in  the  writings  of 
Luke  and  Paul  is  best  understood  as  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (or  in  the  name  of  the 
crucified  one)  for  Spirit- baptism. — D.J.H. 

274.  G.  Strecker,  “Strukturen  einer  neutestamentlichen  Ethik  ”  ZeitTheolKirch  75 
(2,  ’78)  117-146. 

This  effort  at  clarifying  the  central  issues  encountered  in  the  study  of  NT  ethical 
teaching  investigates  the  concept  of  a  NT  ethic  and  the  task  of  presenting  it,  the  literary 
forms  in  which  NT  ethical  teaching  is  conveyed,  the  historical  and  systematic  methods 
of  studying  the  material,  the  organization  of  the  material,  the  relationship  between 
ethics  and  Christology,  the  place  of  NT  ethical  teaching  in  the  life  of  the  early  church 
and  the  teaching’s  attitude  toward  the  world,  the  question  of  the  distinctively  Christian 
character  of  NT  ethics,  and  the  obligatory  force  of  the  teachings. — D.J.H. 

275.  K.  Szafraniec,  “Ewangelicznosc  zycia  zakonnego  (II  fondamento  evangelico 
della  vita  religiosa),”  CollTheol  48  (1,  ’78)  157-164. 

Following  F.  J.  Steinmetz  [§  20-265]  and  J.  M.  R.  Tillard  [N ouvRevTheol  91  (1969) 
916-955],  the  article  sees  no  explicit  support  for  the  three  evangelical  counsels  in  the 
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Bible.  There  is  only  one  evangelical  perfection  in  the  Bible,  and  all  Christians  are  called 
to  it.  Religious  life,  however,  is  evangelical  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is 
based  on  gospel  radicalism  and  is  in  fact  the  institutionalization  of  evangelical 
radicalism. — J.P. 

276.  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “Le  propos  de  pauvrete  et  l’exigence  evangelique  (suite),” 
NouvRevTheol  100  (3,  ’78)  359-372.  [See  §  22-778.] 

The  biblical  theme  of  God’s  concern  for  the  poor  reaches  its  climax  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  Salvation  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  poor  who  is  God  himself,  and  God  is  now  both 
for  the  poor  and  with  the  poor.  The  concluding  sections  of  the  article  explore  the 
implications  of  the  NT  teaching  of  poverty  for  religious  life  today. — D  J.H. 

277.  D.  J.  Unger,  “Does  the  New  Testament  give  much  historical  information  about 
the  blessed  Virgin  or  mostly  symbolical  meanings?”  Marianum  39  (3-4,  ’77)  323- 
347. 

R.  E.  Brown’s  contention  that  there  is  very  little  historical  information  about  Mary  in 
the  NT  but  much  that  has  symbolic  meaning  is  examined  and  criticized  in  light  of  the 
recent  Roman  document  Marialis  cultus  and  the  statements  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  The  Pope 
reads  the  Lukan  and  Johannine  stories  as  giving  historical  information  about  Mary  and 
Jesus,  and  he  is  the  best  guide  for  us  in  regard  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Marian  texts  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

278.  P.  Vasserot-Merle,  “La  Bible  et  la  decision  morale,”  LumVie  27  (136,  ’78) 
79-99. 

Through  the  OT  we  enter  the  struggles  of  humanity  relating  to  personal  engagement 
(Abraham’s  journeys),  bonds  with  others  (sacrifice  of  Isaac),  and  human  solidarity 
(Moses).  According  to  the  NT  it  is  possible  to  know  God  by  following  Jesus,  to  take  on  a 
new  humanity  (see  Mt  5-7),  and  to  find  fullness  of  life.  Christian  moral  teaching  must 
respect  the  particularities  of  human  life,  allow  itself  to  be  challenged  and  saved  by  the 
word,  and  adopt  a  tentative  attitude  and  live  with  a  certain  insecurity. — D.J.H. 

279.  J.  R.  Vidigal,  “O  Direito  Matrimonial  na  Biblia,”  RevistCultBib  1  (4,  ’77)  395- 
408. 

Biblical  exegesis  offers  a  series  of  instructions  and  interpretations  that  confirm  or 
relativize  existing  marriage  norms.  This  article  surveys  the  biblical  data  on  celibacy  and 
marriage,  the  finality  of  matrimony,  and  the  conditions  for  its  dissolution.  It  then 
discusses  betrothal,  the  celebration  of  marriage,  the  practice  of  polygamy,  divorce,  and 
the  Pauline  privilege. — S.B.M. 

280.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Divorce  in  the  New  Testament ,”  Ampleforth  Journal  [York, 
UK]  83  (2,  ’78)  57-63. 

Both  the  exceptions  in  the  NT  to  Jesus’  prohibition  of  divorce  are  instances  in  which 
conversion  to  Christianity  has  taken  place:  marriage  within  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship 
( pomeia  in  Mt  5:32  and  19:9)  and  marriage  to  an  uncooperative  non-Christian  (1  Cor 
7:15).  Applications  of  principles  to  particular  cases  may  be  left  to  the  church,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  ever  sanction  and  bless  what  Christ  stigmatized  as  adultery. — 
D.J.H. 
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281.  W.  Baier,  “Liturgie  und  Kult  in  der  friihjiidischen  Welt  und  Umwelt,”  Archvu 
LiturgWiss  19  (’78)  175-192. 

Descriptions  and  brief  evaluations  of  125  books  in  German,  French,  and  English  that 
touch  upon  worship  in  Judaism  and  in  other  spheres  of  the  NT  world  are  presented 
under  four  major  headings:  F estschriften  and'  collections,  the  history  of  the  times,  ar¬ 
chaeology,  and  early  Judaism  (Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  liturgy,  Jewish  religious 
parties,  Jewish  historians  and  Philo,  overlapping  themes). — D.J.H. 

282.  R.  Mortley,  “The  Problem  of  Knowledge  in  Late  Antiquity,”  CentHermStud 
Prot  33  (’78)  1-31. 

The  epistemology  of  the  early  Christian  documents  is  marked  by  two  distinct  ap¬ 
proaches,  one  emphasizing  faith  ( pistis )  and  the  other  knowledge  {gnosis ),  and  the  two 
competed  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  Christian  movement  of 
the  first  two  centuries.  Faith  made  fewer  claims  for  human  knowing  and  reasoning 
capacities.  The  article  then  discusses  Greek  and  Christian  philosophy  in  the  late  Roman 
empire  and  focuses  on  the  themes  of  faith,  analogy,  the  hermeneutical  problem,  and 
negative  theology  and  mysticism.  [Three  responses  and  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  on 
the  paper  are  included  in  the  booklet.] — D.J.H. 

283.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “Cultural  Aspects  of  Marriage  in  the  Ancient  World,”  BiblSac 
135  (539,  ’78)  241-252. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  discusses  preparations  for  marriage  and  the  celebration  of 
marriage  in  ancient  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  OT,  rabbinic,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  cultures.  The  second  part  explores  the  significance  of  marriage  in  the  creative  order 
and  in  the  framework  of  Christ’s  redemption. — D.J.H. 

Archaeology 

284.  R.  S.  Boraas,  L.  T.  Geraty,  et  al.,  “Andrews  University  Heshbon  Expedition. 
The  Fifth  Campaign  at  Tell  Hesban.  A  Preliminary  Report,”  A ndUnivSemStud 
16  (1,  ’78)  1-199,  plates  I-XXIV. 

The  overall  aim  in  the  final  season  of  the  expedition’s  current  work  at  Tell  Hesban 
[see  §§  17-714;  20-635;  21-249]  was  to  complete  the  stratigraphic  inquiry  in  the  series  of 
squares  laid  along  the  western  portion  of  the  east- west  axis  and  along  the  southern 
portion  of  the  north-south  axis.  After  the  introductory  article  by  Boraas  and  Geraty, 
there  are  reports  on  the  individual  areas  by  B.  Van  Elderen,  J.  A.  Sauer,  W.  H.  Mare, 
S.  T.  Parker,  L.  G.  Herr,  J.  J.  Davis,  D.  H.  Wimmer,  R.  M.  Brown,  B.  M.  Blaine,  and 
J.  Lawlor.  The  same  issue  (pp.  201-303)  contains  articles  related  to  the  Heshbon  expedi¬ 
tion  by  R.  Ibach,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Horn,  J.  C.  Groot,  0.  S.  LaBianca,  J.  H.  Stirling,  J. 
Boessneck  and  A.  von  den  Driesch,  and  M.  K.  Alornfa. — D.J.H. 

285.  M.  Broshi,  “Estimating  the  Population  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,”  BibArchRev  4  (2, 
’78)  10-15. 

An  abbreviation  and  adaptation  of  an  article  published  in  French  in  RevBib 
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[§  20-636].  If  we  can  agree  on  the  population  density  of  ancient  Jerusalem  as  160  to  200 
persons  per  acre,  we  need  only  determine  the  number  of  acres  within  the  city  during  its 
long  history  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  population.  In  the  following  list  the 
first  figure  refers  to  acreage  and  the  second  figure  to  population:  David  (12/2,000), 
Solomon  (32/5,000),  Hezekiah  (125/25,000),  return  from  exile  (30/4,500),  Hasmoneans 
(165/30,000-35,000),  Herod  the  Great  (230/40,000),  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple  (450/80,000),  and  Justinian  (300/55,000-60,000). — D.J.H. 

286.  C.  H.  Greenewalt,  Jr.,  “The  Sardis  Campaign  of  1976  ”  BullAmSchOrRes  229 
(’78)  57-73.  [See  §  22-939.] 

The  1976  program  at  Sardis  included  two  feasibility  studies  for  future  projects  (con¬ 
cerning  reconstruction  of  Lydian  architectural  terra-cottas  and  urban  historical  topog¬ 
raphy),  the  recording  of  new  discoveries  (a  late  Roman  painted  underground  tomb,  a 
massive  structure  of  mud  brick  dating  from  Lydian  times,  a  cache  of  Lydian  pottery, 
tumulus  chambers  in  the  western  region  of  Bin  Tepe,  ruins  at  a  site  called  Karadut),  and 
the  study  of  antiquities  recovered  in  earlier  campaigns  (Lydian  architectural  terra¬ 
cottas,  Attic  figured  and  black-glaze  pottery,  Hellenistic  relief  pottery). — D.J.H. 

287.  J.  Kaplan,  “  ‘I,  Justus,  Lie  Here.’  The  Discovery  of  Beth  Shearim,”  BibArch  40 
(4,  ’77)  167-171. 

The  initiation  of  the  excavations  at  Sheikh  Abreik  in  1936  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  archaeological  activity  in  Palestine.  Definite  proof  that  this  was  the 
site  of  Besara,  mentioned  in  Josephus’  Life  115-119,  and  of  Beth-Shearim,  well  known 
from  rabbinic  sources  as  a  burial  place,  was  provided  by  the  Greek  funerary  inscription 
commemorating  Justus  discovered  in  catacomb  11.  A  photograph  of  the  inscription  and 
an  English  translation  are  included. — D.J.H. 

288.  E.  M.  and  C.  L.  Meyers,  “Digging  the  Talmud  in  Ancient  Meiron,”  BibArchRev 
4  (2,  ’78)  32-42. 

The  heyday  of  ancient  Meiron  in  Galilee  was  during  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  A.D., 
though  there  had  been  a  Jewish  settlement  there  in  the  early  Roman  period  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  late  Hellenistic  period.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  carefully  defined  blocks 
separated  by  walls,  paths,  and  streets.  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  a 
residential  area  in  which  wooden  barrels  were  manufactured,  an  undisturbed  storage 
room  in  a  house,  and  a  small  tomb-chamber  containing  nearly  a  hundred  disarticulated 
skeletons.  The  discovery  of  a  Greek  ostracon  and  the  presence  of  ceramic  fine  wares 
make  it  likely  that  Upper  Galilee  too  was  deeply  hellenized  despite  its  geographic 
isolation  [see  §  20-986]. — D.J.H. 

289.  A.  Negev,  “A  Nabatean  Sanctuary  at  Jebel  Moneijah,  Southern  Sinai,”  Isr 
ExplJourn  27  (4,  ’77)  219-231,  plates  31-35. 

The  article  supplies  black-and-white  photographs,  transcriptions,  English  transla¬ 
tions,  and  brief  commentaries  on  thirty-one  Nabatean  inscriptions  found  at  Jebel 
Moneijah.  The  outstanding  features  of  these  inscriptions  are  the  stele-shaped  stones  on 
which  they  were  written  and  the  large  number  of  holders  of  sacerdotal  titles  included  in 
them.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  mountain  was  sacred  to  the  Nabateans  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 
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290.  G.  B.  Sarfatti,  “Notes  on  the  Inscriptions  on  Some  Jewish  Coins  and  Seals,” 
IsrExplJoum  27  (4,  ’77)  204-206. 

The  legend  yhwntn  mlk  on  the  bulla  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  published  by  N.  Avigad 
[§  21-247]  presents  a  proper  name  followed  by  an  apposition  without  the  definite  article 
and  so  stands  in  contrast  to  established  biblical  and  Mishnaic  Hebrew  usage.  A  similar 
omission  of  the  article  may  be  found  in  the  legend  of  the  coins  of  year  one  of  the  first 
Jewish  revolt,  which  reads  yrsltn  qdsh.  These  anomalies  are  probably  due  to  Greek 
influence.  In  Greek  the  attribute  of  a  proper  name  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  the 
article,  e.g.  basileds  Alexandrou.  Greek  influence  may  also  explain  the  unusual  word 
order  (e.g.  mlk *  ' Iksndrws )  in  the  Aramaic  legend  of  certain  coins  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus. — D.J.H. 

291.  H.-J.  van  der  Minde,  “Bedeutung  heiliger  Statten  fur  den  Christen,” 
TheolGlaub  68  (2,  ’78)  125-138. 

Identifying  the  sites  of  NT  events  in  Palestine  is  complicated  by  the  sparse  literary 
evidence  prior  to  Constantine  (though  what  exists  bears  witness  to  a  lively  interest  in 
some  holy  places),  the  uncertainty  of  the  traditional  identifications,  the  rival  claims,  the 
absence  of  place-names  for  events,  the  baptism  of  Jewish  sites  and  traditions,  the 
transfer  of  Jewish  traditions  to  Christian  sites,  and  the  tendency  to  go  beyond  the 
geographical  information  in  locating  the  events.  Furthermore,  the  Evangelists  fre¬ 
quently  used  geographical  data  in  the  service  of  theological  themes,  were  not  very 
interested  in  exact  locations,  and  may  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  landscape  of 
Palestine.  Nevertheless,  modern  archaeological  research  coupled  with  literary- historical 
study  can  both  correct  and  confirm  many  topographical  sitings  made  during  the  history 
of  the  early  church. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

292.  P.  W.  Coxon,  “Wsyqw\?  smy’]  in  11Q  tg  Job  XXXI,  7 ,”  / srExpU burn  27  (4,  ’77) 
207-208. 

The  restoration  wsyqw[  smy ’]  (“and  the  hoar-frost  of  heaven”)  in  llQtgJob  31:6  to 
produce  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  wkpr  smym  in  Job  38:29  has  two  points  in  its 
favor.  (1)  The  root  sq‘  occurs  in  Aramaic  in  the  sense  of  “cover”;  thus£y<7w‘  is  a  nominal 
form  of  the  “qittul”  type  and  may  be  rendered  literally  as  “cover”  or  “covering  of  the 
sky,”  i.e.  the  hoarfrost.  (2)  The  Peshitta  renders  the  Hebrew  of  Job  38:29  as  “and  the 
helmet  of  the  sky,”  evidently  noting  like  its  Qumran  counterpart  the  root  meaning  of  kpr 
(“cover”)  and  reproducing  it  in  a  vivid  image. — D.J.H. 

293.  J.  L.  Duhaime,  “L’instruction  sur  les  deux  esprits  et  les  interpolations  dualistes  a 
Qumran  (IQS  III,  13-IV,  26) RevBib  84  (4,  ’77)  566-594. 

(1)  The  earliest  form  of  the  Instruction  on  the  Two  Spirits  (IQS  3: 13- 18a,  25b-4:14) 
portrays  the  origins  of  humanity  according  to  the  kinds  of  spirits  and  describes  the  ways 
of  the  spirits  and  the  retribution  proper  to  each.  It  is  much  like  the  oldest  documents  of 
the  Essene  movement  (IQS  8:l-16a;  9:3-10:8a;  1QM  13:7-9a,  12b-13a;  CD  2:14-6:1)  and 
is  resolutely  sapiential  and  ethical  in  tone  rather  than  apocalyptic  or  eschatological.  (2) 
The  addition  in  IQS  3:18b-23a  reflects  on  the  present  domination  and  evil  influence  of 
Belial  within  the  community  itself  (see  CD  5: 17c- 19),  while  the  addition  in  IQS  3:23b- 
25a  is  concerned  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the  sons  of  light  at  the  hands  of  Belial  and 
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the  spirits  of  his  lot.  Some  terms  in  IQS  3:13  (“for  the  Maskil”  and  “to  teach  all  the  sons 
of  light”)  may  have  been  added  at  this  point.  (3)  The  second  stage  ( IQS  4:15-23a) 
recognizes  that  the  pious  members  of  the  community,  despite  a  sincere  conversion, 
continually  grapple  with  sin  because  of  the  weakness  of  carnal  nature.  The  third  stage 
( IQS  4:23b-26)  reemphasizes  the  individual’s  capacity  to  choose  a  moral  attitude  in 
keeping  with  the  divine  plan. — D.J.H. 

294.  P.  E.  Lapide,  “Die  Nachbarn  der  Urgemeinde.  Einsichten  aus  der  Tempelrolle 
der  Essener  von  Qumran,”  Lutherische  Monatshefte  [Hamburg]  17  (5,  ’78)  2 73- 
275. 

The  Qumran  Temple  Scroll,  which  originated  between  150  and  125  B.C.,  contains  a 
long  series  of  halakot  concerning  ritual  purity,  a  list  of  sacrifices  and  votive  offerings 
according  to  their  place  on  the  calendar,  a  detailed  description  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  area,  and  the  statutes  of  the  king  and  his  army.  Many  of  the  spiritual,  social, 
and  liturgical  affinities  between  the  Essenes  and  the  first  Christians  will  be  investigated 
anew  in  the  light  of  this  document. — D.J.H. 

295r.  J.  T.  Milik  (ed.),  The  Books  of  Enoch  [NTA  21,  p.  107;  §§  22-256r — 257r]. 

G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  CathBibQuart  40(3,  ’78)  411-419. — This  book  represents  a 
mammoth  accomplishment,  and  its  findings  and  provocative  theories  will  be  discussed 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  the  format  of  the  reconstructed  texts  can  be  confusing  and 
can  create  a  basic  misimpression  regarding  the  extent  of  the  preserved  text.  In  some 
cases  Milik’s  restorations  are  questionable,  and  his  claim  that  the  Ethiopic  text  is  not  to 
be  trusted  in  any  given  detail  must  be  qualified.  Often  the  doubt  that  attaches  to  his 
debatable  comments  and  hypotheses  is  the  result  of  failure  to  substantiate  an  assertion 
with  even  minimal  argument  or  to  recognize  the  ambiguities  of  a  text.  His  late  dating  of 
the  Book  of  Parables  (chaps.  37-71)  is  particularly  open  to  question.  The  volume  may  be 
studied  with  profit  and  gratitude  by  students  of  postbiblical  Jewish  literature,  but  its 
contents  should  be  assimilated  with  caution. — D.J.H. 

296.  H.  Ringgren,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Qumran  Targum  of  Job,”  AnnSwed 
Theollnst  11  (’77-’78)  119-126. 

The  number  of  well-attested  variant  readings  of  the  biblical  text  found  in  HQtgJob  is 
strikingly  small.  The  document  is  generally  a  faithful  prose  translation  of  the  poetic 
Hebrew  original.  Haggadic  additions  are  entirely  absent,  though  in  a  few  places  the 
translation  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  theological  considerations.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  indications  of  a  Qumranic  setting  in  life. — D.J.H. 

297.  M.  Saeb0,  “From  Pluriformity  to  Uniformity.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Emergence 
of  the  Massoretic  Text,  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Theological  Significance,” 
AnnSwedTheolInst  11  (’77-’78)  127-137. 

The  history  of  the  emergence  of  the  Masoretic  text  has  been  elucidated  considerably 
by  the  documents  from  Qumran  (no  normative  text)  and  Murabba‘at  (where  Masoretic 
forms  predominate).  The  Qumran  material  has  shown  that  in  many  instances  text 
history  is  mingled  with  creative  literary  activity.  The  final  fixing  of  the  OT  text  forms 
the  later  stages  of  the  tradition-historical  process  and  is  related  to  a  specific  social  group. 
The  phantom  of  the  assumed  infallible  archetype  of  the  biblical  text  has  no  place  on  the 
stage  anymore. — D.J.H. 
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298.  B.  Sharvit,  “Hzwn  ’hryt  hymym  si  kt  mdbr  yhwdh  (The  Vision  of  the  Judean 
Desert  Sect  Concerning  the  End  of  Days),”  Beth  Mikra  [Jerusalem]  73  (’78)  208- 
217. 

Convinced  that  spiritual  greatness  could  only  be  achieved  when  wickedness  had  been 
destroyed,  the  Judean  Desert  sect  desired  to  separate  itself  from  wickedness  and  looked 
forward  to  the  apocalyptic  battle  against  the  wicked.  At  the  end  of  days  both  the 
Anointed  Priest  and  the  Messiah  of  Israel  were  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  community, 
with  the  Priest  in  the  more  honored  position.  The  high  degree  of  spirituality  and  sanctity 
to  be  attained  as  a  consequence  of  the  annihilation  of  wickedness  was  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  sect’s  faith. — D.J.H. 

299.  B.  E.  Thiering,  “Once  More  the  Wicked  Priest,”  JournBibLit  97  (2,  ’78)  191- 
205. 

The  article  puts  again  the  case  for  equating  the  Wicked  Priest  in  lQpHab  and  4QpPssa 
with  the  Man  of  a  Lie,  the  sectarian  rival  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  The  view 
that  they  were  different  people  does  not  fully  take  into  account  the  Qumran  principles  of 
biblical  exegesis,  e.g.  respecting  the  biblical  passage  as  it  stands  and  giving  fixed, 
particular  applications  to  biblical  universals.  It  also  fails  to  observe  that  certain  words 
used  in  connection  with  the  Wicked  Priest  (“truth,”  “name,”  etc.)  have  a  strictly  sectar¬ 
ian  meaning  and  give  new  facts  about  him.  Finally,  the  Day  of  Atonement  episode  in 
lQpHab  11:4-8  (on  Hab  2:15)  may  be  interpreted  satisfactorily  in  light  of  the  identity  of 
the  Wicked  Priest  and  the  Man  of  a  Lie.  He  was  offering  himself  as  sectarian  high  priest 
in  place  of  the  Teacher,  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  Teacher’s  absence. 
The  bitterness  and  hostility  of  the  relevant  scrolls  are  entirely  directed  toward  a  rival 
party  newly  separated  from  the  community.  A  Hasmonean  high  priest  does  not  appear 
in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  23-228,  312. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

300.  M.  Barker,  “Slippery  Words  III.  Apocalyptic,”  ExpTimes  89  (11,  ’78)  324-329. 

A  review  of  scholarship  shows  that  apocalyptic,  far  from  being  a  revelation,  is  still  a 
complete  mystery.  For  NT  scholars  eschatology  is  the  content  of  apocalyptic,  and 
dualism  is  its  form.  But  the  proper  starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  apocalyptic  may 
be  1  Enoch  rather  than  one  of  the  canonical  apocalypses.  The  concern  of  1  Enoch  is  as 
much  with  the  origin  of  evil  as  with  its  final  destruction.  The  language  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  Romans  8,  and  much  of  the  Gospels  is  the  language  of  the  Enoch  myth. — 
D.J.H. 

301.  P.  Borgen  and  R.  Skarsten,  uQuaestiones  et  Solutiones:  Some  Observations  on 
the  Form  of  Philo’s  Exegesis,”  StudPhilon  4  (’76-’77)  1-15. 

The  exegetical  form  of  the  question  and  answer,  which  is  basic  to  Philo’s  Quaestiones 
et  solutiones  in  Genes  in,  can  be  observed  in  Legum  allegoriae  as  well  as  in  other 
expository  writings  such  as  De  opificio  and  De  Decalogo.  The  questions  arose  partly 
from  irregularities  in  the  biblical  texts  and  partly  against  the  background  of  certain 
presuppositions  both  about  the  text  and  about  its  proper  allegorical  interpretation.  The 
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form  as  such  is  not  bound  to  content  or  context,  and  a  certain  technical  terminology  that 
might  be  referred  to  as  “exegetical  formulae”  belongs  to  it. — D.J.H. 

302.  V.  Casas  Garcia,  “Ambiente  socio-politico  en  el  judaismo  contemporaneo  de 
Jesus,”  BibFe  4(11,  ’78)  136-150. 

In  its  documents  primitive  Christianity  did  not  affirm  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
relevant  as  a  political  alternative.  He  did  not  plan  any  political  program  or  submit  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who  wanted  him  to  lead  a  popular  revolution  against  Roman 
imperialism.  Jesus  had  to  deal  with  distinct  groups  or  parties  in  his  country  that  pre¬ 
sented  a  wide  range  of  political  alternatives:  the  pious  ones  or  Hasidim  were  antagonistic 
to  the  advancing  secularism  of  Hellenism;  the  Essenes  established  a  religious-monastic 
order  in  the  desert;  the  Pharisees,  the  most  influential  party  among  the  people  and  a  lay 
movement,  offered  their  teaching  on  Scripture  in  the  synagogues;  the  Sadducees  were 
the  representatives  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  their  ethic  was  materialistic  and  pragmatic; 
and  the  Zealots  were  militantly  opposed  to  the  Roman  empire. — M.P.H. 

303.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Rylands  Syriac  MS.  44  and  a  New  Addition  to  the 
Pseudepigrapha:  The  Treatise  of  Shem,  Discussed  and  Translated,”  BulUohn 
RylUnivLibMan  60  (2,  ’78)  376-403. 

Folios  81b-83b  of  Rylands  Syriac  MS  44  (15th  century)  contain  the  only  extant  copy  of 
a  document  attributed  to  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  that  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
year  according  to  the  house  of  the  zodiac  in  which  it  begins.  Treatise  of  Shem  seems  to 
have  been  composed  in  a  Semitic  language  shortly  after  31  B.C.  in  Alexandria.  It  is 
important  as  an  early  witness  to  Jewish  interest  in  astrology  and  the  zodiac  (see  Mt 
2:1-12)  and  to  Jewish  response  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  its  aftermath.  A  photograph 
of  folio  82a  and  an  annotated  English  translation  are  presented. — D.J.H. 

304.  B.  Chilton,  “A  Cornucopia  of  Targum  and  Pseudepigrapha  Studies  from  Schol¬ 
ars  Press,”  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  [Sheffield,  UK]  8  (’78) 
61-70. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  five  books  recently  published  by  Scholars  Press:  M. 
Aberbach  and  B.  Grossfeld,  Targum  Onqelos  on  Genesis  49  (1976);  S.  Lund  and  J. 
Foster,  Variant  Versions  of  Targumic  Traditions  Within  Codex  Neofiti  1  (1977);  H.  D. 
Slingerland,  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (1977);  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  The 
Pseudepigrapha  and  Modern  Research  (1976);  and  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg  (ed.),  Studies 
on  the  Testament  of  Abraham  (1976). — D.J.H. 

305.  J.  Dillon  and  A.  Terian,  “Philo  and  the  Stoic  Doctrine  of  Eupatheiai.  A  Note 
on  Quaes  Gen  2.57,”  StudPhilon  4  (’7 6-’ 7 7)  17-24. 

Critical  examination  of  the  Armenian  version  of  Quaestiones  et  solutiones  in  Genesin 
2:57  enables  us  to  understand  better  Philo’s  treatment  of  the  Stoic  contrast  between  the 
passions  (pathe )  and  the  so-called  proper  emotions  (eupatheiai) .  An  accurate  translation 
of  the  restored  Greek  original  would  read:  “But  as  for  the  deeper  meaning,  the  passions 
resemble  unclean  reptiles,  while  proper  emotions  (resemble)  clean  (reptiles).  For 
alongside  the  passion  of  Pleasure  there  is  Joy.  And  alongside  Desire  there  is  Will.  And 
alongside  Grief  there  is  Compunction.  And  alongside  Fear  there  is  Caution.”  The  use  of 
compunction  ( degmos )  as  the  counterpart  of  grief  (type)  may  simply  be  an  ad  hoc  devel¬ 
opment  by  Philo  to  produce  symmetry  in  the  passage. — D.J.H. 
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306.  S.  S.  Foster,  “A  Note  on  the  ‘Note’  of  J.  Schwartz,”  S tudPhilon  4  (’76-’77)  25-32. 

J.  Schwartz  has  argued  that  Philo’s  grandfather  was  granted  Roman  citizenship  by 
Julius  Caesar,  that  Philo’s  father  served  as  an  estate  manager  or  guardian  for  Claudius’ 
mother  Antonia,  and  that  Philo’s  family  was  likely  of  Hasmonean  descent.  The  first  two 
propositions  lack  any  firm  basis  in  historical  evidence,  and  we  have  no  record  on  which 
to  presume  any  particular  family  lineage. — D.J.H. 

307.  I.  Gafni,  “The  Jewish  Community  of  Babylonia,”  Immanuel  8  (’78)  58-68. 

The  feudal  regime  of  the  Parthian  rulers  allowed  Babylonian  Jewry  to  live  according 
to  its  unique  mode  of  life  with  a  minimum  of  external  interference.  If  the  Jews  gained 
power,  the  Parthian  rulers  were  interested  in  cultivating  their  friendship  in  exchange  for 
support  against  Rome  and  against  internal  satraps  and  rulers  harboring  dangerous 
aspirations.  The  exilarchate  and  the  academies  can  be  fully  described  only  from  the  end 
of  the  Parthian  period  and  beginning  of  the  Sassanian  period,  because  only  then  do  we 
possess  sufficient  sources.  The  Sassanians  allowed  the  Jews  to  retain  their  own  judicial 
system  and  internal  leadership  as  long  as  they  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  Persian  tax 
collections,  property,  and  land-ownership  law.  The  strong  position  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

308.  E.  Hilgert,  “A  Bibliography  of  Philo  Studies,  1974-1975  ”  StudPhilon  4(’76-’77) 
79-85. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  books  and  articles  on  Philo  published  in  various  languages  in 
1974  and  1975.— D.J.H. 

309.  C.  D.  Isbell,  “The  Story  of  the  Aramaic  Incantation  Bowls,”  BibArch  41  (1,  ’78) 
5-16. 

The  Aramaic  magical  incantation  bowls  stem  from  a  complicated  system  of  “white” 
magic  practiced  in  Sassanian  Babylonia  (A.D.  226-636).  The  people  involved  with  them 
were  largely  Jews  who  were  influenced  by  Babylonian  and  other  common  Near  Eastern 
magical  customs.  Attempts  at  finding  a  single  purpose  for  the  bowls  have  not  been 
successful,  and  perhaps  they  served  multiple  purposes.  Three  agents  believed  to  be 
particularly  dangerous  were  the  “evil  eye,”  Lilith,  and  Bagdana.  Among  the  intriguing 
features  of  the  incantations  are  the  notion  of  the  “name”  as  powerful,  the  citations  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  cryptograms.  Annotated  translations  of  six  texts 
accompany  the  article. — D.J.H. 

310.  K.  Koch,  “Esras  erste  Vision.  Weltzeiten  und  Weg  des  Hochsten,”  BibZeit  22  (1, 
’78)  46-75. 

The  first  vision  in  4  Ezra  consists  of  seven  dialogues  between  Ezra  and  Uriel  (3:3b— 4:4; 
4:5-1  la;  4:1  lb-21;  4:22-37;  4:38-43;  4:44-50;  4:51-5:13)  having  the  pattern  of  Ezra’s 
problem,  Uriel’s  preliminary  answer,  Ezra’s  transitional  reaction,  and  Uriel’s  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  an  apocalyptic  adaptation  of  the  prophetic  vision-report.  The  basic  theme  of 
the  whole  vision  is  comprehending  “the  way  of  the  Most  High”  as  a  summary  expression 
for  divine  beneficence  toward  humanity  and  for  divine  government  in  the  world.  The 
second  vision  (5:23-6:28)  has  the  same  literary  structure  as  the  first  and  is  concerned 
with  judgment  as  a  special  case  of  God’s  way,  and  the  third  vision  (6:38-9:22)  deals  with 
the  passage  to  inheritance.  According  to  the  seer  of  4  Ezra,  history  is  the  way  of  the  Most 
High  leading  to  the  eternal  coming  age  after  these  times  of  suffering. — D.J.H. 
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311.  M.  Malina,  “Sailing  to  Alexandria:  Philo’s  Imagery,”  StudPhilon  4  (’76-’77) 
33-39. 

Philo’s  De  confusione  linguarum  can  be  imagined  as  a  great  canvas  by  Hieronymus 
Bosch  with  one  central  motif — the  tower  tumbling  and  the  foolish  followers  of  vice 
scattered  wildly  by  their  master,  the  true  God — and  hundreds  of  lesser  narrative  ideas 
filling  up  the  rest  of  the  space.  In  an  essentially  visual  reading  of  Philo’s  allegory,  the 
absence  of  a  narrative  chain  along  Aristotelian  lines  may  not  be  a  serious  fault. — D.J.H. 

312.  J.  Neusner,  “History  and  Purity  in  First-Century  Judaism,”  HistRel  18  (1,  ’78) 
1-17. 

The  mishnaic  system  of  uncleanness  was  based  on  recurrent  natural  sources  of  un¬ 
cleanness  and  perpetual  sources  of  cleanness  and  focused  on  the  sustenance  of  life  and  the 
creation  of  life.  At  the  core  of  the  system  was  the  conviction  that  what  is  normal  is  clean 
and  what  is  abnormal  or  disruptive  is  unclean.  For  the  Essenes  of  Qumran,  cleanness 
was  the  condition  of  the  eschatological  war  leading  to  the  end  of  history.  Essene  concern 
had  shifted  from  cult  to  community  to  such  an  extent  that  a  violator  of  the  community’s 
norms  was  unclean.  But  in  the  mishnaic  system  one  was  made  unclean  solely  by  those 
sources  of  uncleanness  specified  in  Scripture  or  generated  by  analogy  to  those  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  originators  of  the  mishnaic  system  surely  included  a  sizable  number  of  priests 
who  did  not  deem  the  Temple  to  be  desecrated  as  the  Essenes  did.  After  A.D.  70,  the 
unfolding  of  the  system  proceeded  without  significant  change  and  followed  the  lines 
already  laid  out  previously.  The  net  result  of  the  Yavnean  stage  in  the  law’s  unfolding 
was  that  the  world-shattering  events  of  history  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of 
life.— D.J.H. 

313.  J.  R.  Royse,  “The  Original  Structure  of  Philo’s  Quaestiones,”  StudPhilon  4  (’76- 
’77)  41-78. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Philo  wrote  Quaestiones  on  Numbers,  Leviticus,  or 
Deuteronomy.  The  Greek  original  of  Quaestiones  et  solutiones  in  Genesin  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  six  books  that  treated  these  sections  of  Genesis:  2:4-6:13;  6:14-11:32;  12:1- 
17:27;  18:1-22:24;  23:1-25:18;  25:19-28:9.  The  extent  of  the  original  six  books  of  Quaes¬ 
tiones  et  solutiones  in  Exodurn  may  be  reconstructed  as  covering  these  parts  of  Exodus: 
6:2-9:35;  10:1-13:16;  13:17-17:16;  20:25b-24: 18;  25:1-27:19;  27:20-30:10.  Philo  appar¬ 
ently  followed  a  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  sections  almost  identical  with  those 
eventually  used  in  the  Babylonian  lectionary  system. — D.J.H. 

314.  F.  Salvoni,  “L’apocalittica  -  Caratteristiche  e  valor e,”  RicBibRel  13  (1,  ’78)  7-42. 

This  survey  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  discusses  the  apocalypse  as  a  vehicle  for  com¬ 
municating  revelation,  its  distinctive  elements  (dualism,  the  two  ages,  the  final  divine 
triumph  in  the  future),  its  presentation  of  history  in  a  prophetic  manner  (pseudonymity 
and  esotericism),  its  symbolism  (visions,  numbers,  gematria,  stereotyped  phrases),  and 
its  present-day  relevance. — D.J.H. 

315.  M.  Weinfeld,  “Pentecost  as  a  Festival  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law,”  Immanuel  8 
(’78)  7-18. 

The  pre-A.D.  70  connection  between  the  covenant  and  Pentecost  seems  evident  from 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  2  Chronicles,  Jubilees ,  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  The  name  ‘srt 
means  “assembly”  or  “solemn  gathering”  and  suggests  that  Pentecost  commemorated  the 
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covenant  assembly  at  Sinai.  The  Pentecost  revelation  described  in  Acts  2  is  patterned 
after  the  revelation  at  Sinai  and  the  pouring  of  the  spirit  upon  the  elders  in  the  desert  (see 
Numbers  11).  The  story  of  the  transfiguration  (see  Mk  9:2-8  parr.)  was  also  structured 
according  to  the  Sinai  narrative. — D.J.H. 

>, 

316.  G.  A.  Wewers,  “Rabbi  Jehuda-ben-Baba.  Skizze  zum  Problem  der  Individ- 
ualiiberlieferung  in  der  friihen  rabbinischen  Literatur,”  Kairos  19  (2,  ’77)  81-115. 

The  rabbinic  passages  about  the  second-generation  tanna  Judah  ben  Baba  are  inves¬ 
tigated  as  examples  of  traditions  from  and  about  an  individual  teacher.  After  presenting 
German  translations  of  twenty- nine  pericopes  that  mention  Judah  ben  Baba,  the  article 
examines  the  variations  in  the  proper  names  found  in  the  different  texts,  the  kinds  of 
traditions  and  redactional  concerns  in  the  passages  (< hasid  and  martyr,  rabbi,  the  “I- 
formulas”),  and  Judah’s  place  in  history  with  reference  to  both  the  chronology  of  his  life 
between  A.D.  117  and  130  and  the  development  of  the  traditions  regarding  him  after 
A.D.  140.— D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

317.  F.  E.  Peters,  “Romans  and  Bedouin  in  Southern  Syria  ”  JournNearEastStud  37 
(4,  ’78)  315-326. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  in  the  zones  where  cultivated  land  yielded  to  steppe 
that  the  problem  of  nomadism  had  to  be  addressed.  Among  these  were  the  lava  lands  of 
southern  Syria,  situated  between  Galilee  on  the  west  and  Jebel  Hawran  on  the  east.  The 
descriptions  of  Judas  Maccabeus’  campaigns  in  southern  Syria  in  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
(see  1  Macc  5;  2  Macc  12)  afford  glimpses  of  the  uneasy  relationship  between  the  walled 
“cities”  of  the  settlers  and  the  Arab  nomads.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  the  Nabateans  of 
Petra  began  to  monitor  the  steppe,  but  they  were  unable  to  control  the  area  to  the  east 
and  northeast  of  Jebel  Hawran.  Remarks  of  Strabo  and  Josephus  confirm  this  state  of 
affairs.  Once  Pompey  was  installed  at  Damascus,  however,  the  situation  began  to 
change.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa  II  in  A.D.  92,  the  Romans  assumed  direct  control  of  the 
Herodian  tetrarchies,  adding  them  to  the  province  of  Syria,  which  also  incorporated 
southern  Auranitis  and  the  rest  of  the  Nabatean  kingdom  after  the  death  of  the  Naba¬ 
tean  king  Rabbel  II  in  A.D.  106.  The  randomness  of  the  epigraphical  finds  and  later 
Islamic  renovation  of  some  sites  make  it  difficult  to  trace  the  eventual  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  strategic  posts  formerly  held  by  the  Nabateans.  Outside  of  the  former  Naba¬ 
tean  orbit,  the  Romans  concerned  themselves  with  the  territory  east  of  Jebel  Hawran; 
this  was  due  to  their  interest  in  the  Mesopotamian  trade  coming  through  Palmyra. 
Topics  treated  in  the  remainder  of  the  article  include  Roman  interaction  with  the  Arab 
Safaites,  who  emerged  after  the  Nabatean  demise,  and  other  developments  in  southern 
Syria  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. — E.G.B. 

The  Early  Church 

318.  S.  Bacchiochi,  “How  It  Came  About:  From  Saturday  to  Sunday,”  BibArchRev  4 
(3,  ’78)  32-40. 

The  thesis  that  Sunday  observance  had  an  apostolic  origin  in  the  Jerusalem  church  is 
wrong  on  two  counts:  (1)  The  change  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  occurred  sometime  after 
A.D.  135.  (2)  The  change  originated  in  Rome,  not  Jerusalem.  After  135,  Sunday  worship 
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would  have  emphasized  to  the  Roman  authorities  the  distinction  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism.  The  influence  of  the  cult  of  Sol  Invictus  provides  the  most  plausible 
explanation  for  the  choice  of  Sunday  rather  than  Friday. — D.J.H. 

319.  B.  Bagatti,  “Ricerche  cronologiche  sulla  ‘Historia  Iosephi  Fabri  Lignarii,’  ” 
CahJos  25  (’77)  193-201. 

Historia  Iosephi  exists  in  Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscripts  that  leave  us  with  many 
unsolved  problems  of  origin  and  dating.  In  this  article  a  few  observations  are  made  that 
will  receive  fuller  treatment  when  the  critical  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  is  published. 
Both  the  Coptic  and  the  Arabic  texts  have  been  greatly  tampered  with.  Even  the  oldest 
manuscripts  have  not  escaped  alteration,  and  parts  of  the  present  text  are  clearly  later 
additions.  Since  the  Sahidic  text  is  incomplete,  the  Bohairic  and  Arabic  texts  must  be 
consulted.  The  story  recounted  in  Historia  has  a  biblical  and  Jewish  background,  and 
the  composition  reflects  the  milieu  of  the  second  century  A.D.  The  article  adds  some 
remarks  on  historical  research  into  the  origins  of  Historia  and  concludes  that  the 
Coptic-Sahidic  text  is  the  one  nearest  to  the  primitive  text,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  within  a  Jewish-Christian  framework  sometime  before  the  Council  of  Nicea. — 
S.B.M. 

320.  P.  J.  Donahue,  “Jewish  Christianity  in  the  Letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,”  Vig 
Christ  32  (2,  ’78)  81-93. 

The  fact  that  Ignatius  used  the  same  terms  to  describe  his  opponents  in  both  Jewish 
and  gnostic  contexts  proves  only  that  he  considered  both  heretical.  The  passages  alleged 
to  show  the  gnostic  character  of  Ignatius’  Jewish-Christian  opponents  (Magnesians  8:1; 
9:1;  11;  Philadelphians  8:2;  9:2)  actually  support  the  “two  heresy”  view  rather  than 
refute  it.  These  and  other  passages  make  clear'that  the  Law  was  the  fundamental  issue 
separating  Ignatius  from  his  Jewish-Christian  opponents,  not  a  dispute  over  the  nature 
of  Christ.  The  Jewish-Christian  opponents  at  Antioch  insisted  on  eucharistic  celebra¬ 
tions  separate  from  those  of  the  Gentiles  (see  Gal  2:11-21)  and  rejected  the  need  for 
episcopal  authorization  for  their  celebrations. — D.J.H. 

321.  S.  Folgado  Florez,  “Sentido  eclesial  de  la  penitencia  en  el  ‘Pastor’  de  Hermas,” 
CindDios  191  (1,  ’78)  3-38. 

(1)  Though  full  of  difficulties,  questions,  and  problems,  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is,  of  all 
the  books  of  antiquity,  a  work  of  inestimable  importance  for  the  origins  of  penitential 
practice  in  the  church.  Despite  the  enigma  of  its  author,  the  complexity  of  its  redactional 
levels,  and  its  symbolism  and  allegories,  its  intention  is  clearly  to  proclaim  a  metanoia,  a 
repentance  and  conversion  of  life,  as  obligatory  on  all  those  who,  having  lost  the  grace 
and  purity  of  their  baptism,  feel  the  need  to  be  reincorporated  into  the  church.  Hermas 
thus  reveals  a  large  ecclesial  sense  and  a  profoundly  prophetic  spirit.  Almost  instinc¬ 
tively,  he  writes  in  a  soteriological  key.  His  message  is  a  revelation  in  and  for  the  church. 
(2)  The  pardon  consequent  upon  repentance  is  presented  by  Hermas  as  an  exceptional 
grace.  The  proclamation  of  metanoia  belongs  to  the  church,  for  which  the  enkrates 
typifies  the  true  member,  a  building  stone  of  the  tower.  In  this  context  “encratism” 
expresses  and  synthesizes  the  evangelical  virtues.  (3)  In  the  process  of  ecclesial  reconcili¬ 
ation,  both  God  and  the  person  intervene.  Metanoia  connotes  a  “con-corporation”  with 
the  church-tower,  a  supernatural  organism.  But  Hermas  leaves  undetermined  the  more 
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or  less  institutionalized  competence  of  the  church  in  the  actual  practice  of  reconciliation. 
(4)  The  church-tower,  monolithically  erected,  is  the  ideological  presupposition  of  Her¬ 
nias’  theology  of  repentance.  What  seals  the  edifice  is  one  thought  and  one  mind,  one 
faith  and  one  love.  With  his  image  of  the  tower  Hermas  illumines  the  social,  communal, 
and  ecclesiological  dimensions  of  repentance.  [To  be  continued.] — S.B.M. 

h 

322.  S.  Gero,  “Montan us  and  Montanism  according  to  a  Medieval  Syriac  Source,” 
J ournTheolStud  28  (2,  ’77)  520-524. 

A  translation,  with  brief  commentary,  of  a  hitherto  overlooked  account  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Montanists  from  the  medieval  chronicle  of  Michael  the  Syrian.  The  three  parts 
of  the  passage  reflect  different  sources  and  are  of  unequal  historical  value.  In  the  third 
the  legend  that  Mon  tan  us  was  the  son  of  Simon  Magus  is  attributed  to  Apollos,  the 
companion  of  Paul. — G.W.M. 

323.  B.  McNeil,  “Le  Christ  en  verite  est  Un,”  Irenikon  51  (2,  ’78)  198-202. 

In  Ode  of  Solomon  41:8  the  Word  claims  to  be  “from  another  race,”  but  in  41:12  the 
poet  describes  him  as  the  man  who  has  humbled  himself  and  been  exalted  to  God’s  right 
hand.  It  is  not  possible  to  systematize  the  Christology  of  Odes  of  Solomon,  and  indeed 
the  poet  may  have  sought  to  protect  the  mystery  of  the  Savior’s  person  by  such  con¬ 
tradictory  affirmations.  Odes  of  Solomon  is  the  oldest  extant  hymnal  of  the  church. 
Study  of  its  oriental  theology  could  fertilize  our  occidental  theology  by  orienting  it 
toward  a  more  authentically  biblical  perspective. — D.J.H. 

324.  R.  Nouailhat,  “La  formation  du  christianisme,”  CahCercErnRen  26  (105,  ’78) 
74-97. 

After  observations  on  the  problem  of  sources  in  tracing  the  formation  of  Christianity 
and  on  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the  social  realities  of  lst-century  Palestine, 
the  article  discusses  the  emergence  of  Christianity  from  the  Baptist-movement  and  the 
intervention  of  Jesus,  the  displacements  and  ruptures  in  the  web  of  Judaism  brought 
about  by  the  profanations  and  destructions  of  the  Temple,  and  spiritualization  as  the 
Jewish-Christian  response  to  the  political  realities  of  life  within  the  Roman  empire. — 
D.J.H. 

325.  H.  J.  Sieben,  “Die  Ignatianen  als  Briefe.  Einige  formkritische  Bemerkungen,” 
VigChrist  32  (1,  ’78)  1-18. 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  begin  with  variations  on  the  tripartite  epistolary  introduction 
(sender,  addressee,  greeting)  and  close  with  the  traditional  errdsthe,  the  terms  “write” 
and  “greet,”  and  some  kind  of  mweia-formula.  They  belong  to  the  genre  of  parakalo- 
letters.  Of  the  twelve  instances  of  parakalo  Iparaind ,  six  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  body  and  three  at  the  end.  The  introductory  parakald -sentences  provide  the  key 
not  only  to  the  themes  but  also  to  the  structures  of  the  letters. — D.J.H. 

326.  W.  Speyer,  “Neue  Pilatus-Apokryphen,”  VigChrist  32  (1,  ’78)  53-59. 

(1)  The  12th-century  manuscript  of  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  at  Erzabtei  St.  Peter  in 
Salzburg  appends  to  Pilate’s  letter  to  Claudius  a  Latin  account  of  Peter’s  conversation 
with  Nero  and  Nero’s  subsequent  vision  of  Christ.  This  narrative  depends  on  the 
addition  to  Pilate’s  letter  found  in  Passion  of  Peter  and  Paul.  (2)  A  15th-  or  16th-century 
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manuscript  at  Verona  contains  the  Latin  texts  of  what  purport  to  be  the  official  condem¬ 
nations  of  Jesus  issued  by  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  respectively. — D.J.H. 

Early  Church,  §§  23-223,  241. 

Gnosticism 

327.  H.-G.  Bethge,  “Der  sogenannte  ‘Brief  des  Petrus  an  Philippus.’  Die  zweite 
‘Schrift’  aus  Nag-Hammadi-Codex  VIII,”  TheolLitZeit  103  (3,  ’78)  161-170. 

A  German  translation,  with  introduction  and  notes,  of  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  (CG 
VIII,  2).  The  work  is  not  a  letter,  though  it  begins  with  a  short  letter,  but  rather  belongs 
to  the  genre  of  acts  and  is  perhaps  only  a  fragment  of  a  gnostic,  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Philip. — G.W.M. 

328.  C.  Colpe,  “Heidnische,  jiidische  und  christliche  Uberlieferung  in  den  Schriften 
aus  Nag  Hammadi  VI,”  J ahrb AntChrist  20  (’77)  149-170.  [See  §  22-658.] 

The  facsimile  edition  of  CG  VIII  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  description  and 
analysis  of  the  two  works  contained  in  it,  Zostrianos  and  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip.  The 
former,  a  non-Christian,  gnostic  book,  is  very  probably  the  work  mentioned  by  Por¬ 
phyry.  The  documents  of  Sethian  gnosticism,  well  represented  in  the  Nag  Hammadi 
collection,  share  with  Zoroastrian  tradition  a  combination  of  schemes  of  time  periods 
involving  four  and  three  divisions. — G.W.M. 

329.  D.  Devoti,  “Una  summa  di  teologia  gnostica:  il  Tractatus  Tripartitus 
RivistStorLettRel  13  (2,  ’77)  326-353. 

An  analysis  of  Tripartite  Tractate  (CG  1,5),  which  sets  forth  the  continuity  of  thought 
throughout  this  long  and  difficult  work.  The  tractate  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  Western 
Valentinianism  described  at  length  by  Irenaeus,  but  it  has  important  differences  that 
indicate  the  work  of  an  original  thinker.  The  first  part  may  be  seen  as  a  reflection  on  the 
opening  verses  of  Genesis  in  light  of  the  Johannine  Prologue.  The  second  and  third  parts 
show  the  influence  of  Galatians  3-4. — G.W.M. 

330.  D.  Devoti,  “Temi  escatologici  nello  gnosticismo  valentiniano,”  Augustinianum  18 
(1,  ’78)  47-61. 

Eschatology  is  not  foreign  to  gnostic  thought  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  within 
Valentinianism  there  is  a  spectrum  of  eschatological  views.  A  survey  of  the  concepts  of 
rest,  heavenly  marriage,  and  apokatastasis  reveals  a  development  from  a  realized  es¬ 
chatology  based  on  the  body/spirit  dichotomy  to  a  future  eschatology  based  on  the 
tripartite  anthropology  body-soul-spirit.  At  the  two  extremes  of  this  development  are 
Valentinus  and  Gospel  of  Truth  on  the  one  hand  and  Tripartite  Tractate  on  the 
other. — G.W.M. 


331.  G.  Filoramo,  “Rivelazione  ed  escatologia  nello  gnosticismo  cristiano  del  II  se- 
colo,”  Augustinianum  18(1,  ’78)  75-88. 

Given  the  fact  that  in  2nd-century  gnosticism  there  is  a  collective  and  future  eschatol¬ 
ogy  involving  the  church  of  the  spiritual  beings,  the  principal  problem  is  to  understand 
the  eschatology  of  the  individual.  The  key  is  to  perceive  the  relationship  between  the 
revelation  given  by  Jesus  to  the  individual,  in  the  Christian-gnostic  revelation-gospel 
form,  and  the  destiny  of  the  collectivity. — G.W.M. 
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332.  C.-A.  Keller,  “De  la  foi  a  la  connaissance:  le  sens  des  ‘Actes  de  Pierre  et  des 
Douze  apotres’  (NHC  VI,  l)”  RevTheolPhil  28  (2,  ’78)  131-137. 

This  discussion  of  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  concerned  with  its  place  in 
the  Nag  Hammadi  library,  its  content,  literary  form,  symbolic  character,  and  meaning 
and  origin.  The  small  city  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  symbolizes  perseverance  ( hypomone ) 
in  trials,  and  Lithargoel  is  the  master  transmitting  the  saving  gnosis.  The  tractate 
describes  the  initiation  of  the  missionary  apostles  into  their  true  mission  as  doctors  of  the 
soul. — D  J.H. 

333.  B.  Layton,  “The  Soul  as  a  Dirty  Garment  (Nag  Hammadi  Codex  II,  Tractate  6, 
131:27-34),”  Museon  91  (1-2,  ’78)  155-169. 

Exegesis  on  the  Soul  (CG  II,  6)  compares  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  to  the  washing  of 
dirty  clothes.  An  examination  of  the  vocabulary  and  customs  of  laundering  in  Egypt 
enables  one  to  reconstruct  a  lacuna  in  the  text:  the  garments  “are  lifted  into  the  [water 
and]  agitated.”  The  metaphor  involved,  though  common  in  the  Platonic  tradition,  is 
here  biblical  in  its  origin.  For  comparison,  a  translation  is  provided  of  a  Coptic  recipe  for 
dyeing  wool  (P.  Berol.  Copt.  8316). — G.W.M. 

334.  E.  Peretto,  “L’Epistola  a  Rheginos:  il  posto  del  corpo  nella  risurrezione,”4«gwj- 
tinianum  18  (1,  ’78)  63-74. 

The  gnostic  Treatise  on  Resurrection  (CG  I,  4)  is  concerned  most  directly  with  prov¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  resurrection  rather  than  defining  the  corporeal  state  of  the  resur¬ 
rected.  A  study  of  the  resurrection  terminology  of  the  tractate,  however,  makes  it 
possible  to  describe  the  latter,  with  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  spiritual 
resurrection. — G.W.M. 

335r.  J.  M.  Robinson  (ed.),  The  Nag  Hammadi  Library  in  English  [NTA  22,  p.  237]. 

E.  Yamauchi,  “New  Light  on  Gnosticism,”  ChristToday  23  (1,  ’78)  36-43. — Those 
who  contributed  to  the  completion  of  this  monumental  project  deserve  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations.  After  remarks  on  the  purchase  and  publication  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts,  the 
documents  are  discussed  in  four  categories:  non-Christian,  nongnostic;  Christian, 
nongnostic;  Christian,  gnostic;  and  non-Christian,  gnostic.  Nothing  in  the  non- 
Christian,  gnostic  texts  definitely  proves  the  existence  of  a  pre-Christian  gnosticism. — 
D.J.H. 

336.  K.  Rudolph,  “Bemerkungen  zu  einer  Rezension  von  G.  Quispel,”  VigChrist  32 
(2,  ’78)  143-145. 

This  note  replies  to  six  objections  raised  by  G.  Quispel  [§  20-687r]  concerning  the 
collection  of  articles  edited  by  the  author  and  published  under  the  title  Gnosis  und 
Gnostizismus  (1975).  [In  the  same  issue  (p.  146)  Quispel  presents  a  rejoinder.] — D.J.H. 

337.  D.  M.  Scholer,  “Bibliographia  Gnostica:  Supplementum  VI,” NovTest  19(4,  ’77) 
293-336. 

This  sixth  in  the  series  of  supplementary  bibliographies  [see  §§  16-1092;  17-1225; 
18-1123;  19-1162;  20-1010]  to  the  author’s  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  1948-1969  (1971) 
lists  437  books  and  articles  published  in  1975  and  1976  as  well  as  earlier  items  not 
previously  included.  The  material  is  presented  under  four  headings:  gnosticism  in  gen- 
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eral;  gnostic  texts  (pre-Nag  Hammadi),  schools,  and  leaders;  NT  and  gnosticism;  and 
the  Coptic  gnostic  library  (in  general  and  by  individual  tractates).  Addenda  and  cor¬ 
rigenda  to  the  previous  bibliographies  are  also  given. — D.J.H. 

338.  J.  Sell,  “A  Note  on  a  striking  Johannine  Motif  found  at  CG  VI:6,  19,”  NovTest 
20  (3,  ’78)  232-240. 

The  Coptic  phrase  pe  etaftauof  (“who  sent  him”)  in  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  6: 19  shows  the  influence  of  the  use  of  the  verb  tauo  in  the  Sahidic  version  of  Jn 
to  translate  the  special  (technical)  Johannine  use  of  the  Greek pempo.  That  is,  the  use  of 
tauo  by  the  translator  of  the  Vorlage  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  text  strongly  indicates  that  he 
interpreted  the  statement  of  Lithargoel  as  reflecting  the  Johannine  tradition  in  which 
Jesus  constantly  speaks  of  “him  (he,  the  Father)  who  sent  me  (him).”  The  influence  of  the 
Coptic  versions  of  the  NT  must  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  the  documents  of 
the  Nag  Hammadi  corpus. — D.J.H. 

339-  M.  Tardieu,  “Le  Congres  de  Yale  sur  le  Gnosticisme  (28-31  mars  1978),” 
RevEtudAug  24  (1-2,  ’78)  188-209. 

This  report  on  the  conference  on  gnosticism  held  at  Yale  University  in  March  of  1978 
describes  the  four  public  lectures,  the  seminars  on  Sethianism  and  Valentinianism,  and 
the  many  research  papers.  The  meeting  demonstrated  the  importance  of  gnosticism  for 
various  historical  disciplines  and  reflected  exactly  the  state  of  gnostic  studies  at  the 
present  time. — D.J.H. 

340.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Slippery  Words  II.  Gnosis,  Gnostic,  Gnosticism,”  ExpTimes 
89  (10,  ’78)  296-301. 

The  term  “Gnosticism”  should  be  restricted  to  the  specific  2nd-century  Christian 
heresy  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  others  and  now  from 
the  Nag  Hammadi  library  (which  also  contains  other  kinds  of  material).  This  was  only  a 
particular  manifestation  of  a  wider  movement  roughly  contemporary  with  Christianity 
and  developing  alongside  it,  namely  “Gnosis.”  It  is  now  clear  that  Gnosis  is  both  wider 
and  older  than  Christian  Gnosticism,  but  its  origin  and  development  remain  mysterious. 
The  adjective  “gnostic”  should  be  employed  cautiously,  since  this  must  serve  for  both 
terms — unless  we  put  it  into  quotation  marks  or  use  some  such  form  as  “gnosticizing”  for 
material  that  is  not  specifically  gnostic  in  the  narrow  sense. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §§  23-140,  170. 
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Ceased  Publication 

Lutheran  Quarterly  (Gettysburg,  PA)  with  vol.  29,  no.  2  (1977). 

Suspended  Publication 

Australian  Journal  of  Biblical  Archaeology  (Sydney)  wflth  vol.  2,  no.  3  (1974-75). 
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Changed 

Biblical  Theology  (Belfast),  which  ceased  publication  with  vol.  28,  no.  1  (1978),  is 
replaced  by  Irish  Biblical  Studies  (24  Myrtlefield  Park,  Belfast  BT9  6NE,  Ire¬ 
land),  which  commenced  publication  in  January  1979. 

New  Divinity  (Dublin),  which  ceased  publication  with  vol.  7,  no.  2  (1976),  has 
merged  with  Resources  to  become  Search  (Search  R.E.  Resource  Centre,  Mount 
Argus  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland),  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1978). 

Recently  Inaugurated 

Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (Department  of  Biblical  Studies,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Sheffield,  Sheffield  SlO  2TN,  England),  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1978). 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

Annual  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Institute.  Vol.  XI:  Festschrift  Gillis  Gerleman,  ed.  S. 
Hidal  et  al.  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  68  gld.)  xi  and  155  pp.,  plate,  map.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  90-04-05711-0. 

Seventeen  scholars  have  prepared  papers  in  honor  of  Professor  Gerleman  of  the 
University  of  Lund.  Most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by  G.  Lindeskog  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  NT  [§  23-260],  H.  Ringgren  on  the  character  of  llQtgJob 
[§  23-296],  and  M.  Saebp  on  the  significance  of  the  Qumran  texts  for  understanding  the 
emergence  of  the  Masoretic  text  [§  23-297].  The  other  contributors  are  B.  Albrektson, 
G.  W.  Anderson,  S.  Hidal,  S.  Holm-Nielsen,  B.  Johnson,  A.  S.  Kapelrud,  T. 
Kronholm,  A.  Lauha,  T.  N.  D.  Mettinger,  E.  Nielsen,  S.  Norin,  B.  Otzen,  L.  G. 
Rignell,  and  I.  Soisalon-Soininen.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  bibliography  of  his 
writings  (compiled  by  E.  Stromberg),  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  institute  for  1975-77 
are  included. 

E.  Best,  From  Text  to  Sermon.  Responsible  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  Preaching 
(Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  $5.95)  117  pp.  LCN:  77-79584.  ISBN:  0-8042-0245-1. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  “to  see  how  we  get  from  Scripture  to  God’s  message  today, 
how  the  Word  which  was  once  embodied  in  the  words  of  Scripture  may  be  embodied  in 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  how  the  Jesus  who  spoke  to  the  readers  of  Paul  and  John 
through  their  words  may  speak  to  us  now.”  The  three  major  chapters  discuss  the  nature 
of  Scripture,  the  differences  between  the  world  of  the  Bible  and  our  world,  and  the 
understanding  of  Scripture  in  our  world.  Best,  who  has  succeeded  W.  Barclay  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  divinity  and  biblical  criticism  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  concludes  that  the 
purpose  of  all  understanding  of  Scripture  is  to  make  Christ  appear  in  his  church  so  that 
he  shapes  that  church  to  be  like  himself. 

La  Biblia  interconfesional.  Nuevo  Testamento  (Madrid:  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Cristianos — La  Casa  de  la  Biblia — Sociedades  Biblicas  Unidas,  1978,  paper  200  ptas.) 
xv  and  764  pp.,  2  maps.  ISBN:  84-400-4544-1. 

The  appearance  of  the  NT  section  of  La  Biblia  interconfesional  is  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  Spain,  because  the  project  is  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  conference  of  Catholic  bishops  and  the  United  Bible  Societies.  Seeking  to  com¬ 
municate  the  message  of  the  biblical  text  to  people  today,  this  translation  relies  on  the 
principle  of  dynamic  equivalence.  The  body  of  the  volume  consists  of  Spanish  transla¬ 
tions  of  all  the  NT  books  along  with  brief  introductions,  textual  notes,  and  cross- 
references.  A  16-page  glossary  of  NT  terms  is  included.  The  OT  part  of  the  project  is  in 
preparation. 

E.  Biser  et  al.,  F ortschritt  oder  Verirrung?  Die  neue  Bibeliibersetzung  (Regensburg: 
Pustet,  1978,  paper  DM  13.50)  102  pp.  ISBN:  3-7917-0554-7. 

Five  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  on  the  Einheitsiibersetzung,  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  German  translation  of  the  Bible  that  was  begun  in  1962:  M.  Wandruszka  on  the 
value  of  the  translation  in  the  light  of  linguistics,  E.  Biser  on  the  language  problem  of 
religion,  O.  Knoch  on  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  (mandate,  principles,  experience,  criti¬ 
cism),  H.  Kahlefeld  on  whether  there  is  a  NT  cultic  language,  and  B.  Schwarz  on  Bible 
translation  and  liturgy.  F.  Henrich  has  provided  a  brief  foreword. 
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E.  M.  Blaiklock,  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (London — Sydney — 
Auckland — Toronto:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1977,  paper  £l  or  $4.50  Can.)  271  pp. 
ISBN:  0-340-22083-X. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  describes  the  NT  as  “the  work  of  nine  men,  eight  Jews 
and  a  Greek  physician”  and  as  a  priceless  set  of  documents  illustrating  Greek  and 
Roman  life  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  body  of 
the  book  is  a  chapter- by-chapter  commentary  on  the  entire  NT  (two  columns  per  page). 
Blaiklock,  a  former  professor  of  classics  at  the  University  of  Auckland,  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  historical  and  religious  dimensions  of  the  texts.  His  commentaries  on 
1  Peter  and  1-3  John  were  described  in  NT  A  22,  p.  334. 

B.  Chapman,  Greek  New  Testament  Insert  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1978,  paper  $1.95) 
63  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-2405-6. 

All  the  material  in  this  booklet  is  taken  from  the  author’s  New  Testament-Greek 
Notebook  [NT A  22,  p.  80].  Designed  for  insertion  between  the  two  back  pages  of  The 
Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  [NTA  11,  p.  144],  it  provides  information  on 
verb  identification,  syntax,  synonyms,  and  principal  parts.  Charts  on  the  conjugation  of 
the  Greek  verb,  contractions,  and  the  most  important  texts  of  the  NT  are  included. 

M.  Clevenot,  So  kennen  wir  die  Bibel  nicht.  Anleitung  zu  einer  materialistischen 
Lektiire  biblischer  Texte,  trans.  F.  Fehlen,  K.  Fiissel,  and  D.  Schlechter  (Munich: 
Kaiser,  1978,  paper  DM  17.50)  191  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-459-01155-6. 

The  German  version  of  Approches  materialistes  de  la  Bible  [NTA  20,  p.  358].  This 
edition  includes  a  two-page  preface  by  G.  Theissen,  a  thirty-six- page  introduction  to  the 
materialist  reading  of  the  Bible  by  K.  Fiissel  [see  §  21-642],  and  a  nine-page  glossary  of 
technical  terms  by  the  translators. 

Donum  Gentilicium.  New  Testament  Studies  in  Honour  of  David  Daube,  ed.  E.  Bam- 
mel,  C.  K.  Barrett,  and  W.  D.  Davies  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1978,  $37.50)  ix  and 
342  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-826629-4. 

Twenty  articles  in  English  and  German  to  honor  Professor  Daube  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  NT  field:  M.  Smith  on  Rome  and  the  Maccabean  conversions  with 
reference  to  1  Macc  8,  W.  Zimmerli  on  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  OT,  E.  Stauffer  on  the  Greek  text  of  Daniel,  O.  Michel  on  the  light  of  the  Messiah, 
B.  Lindars  on  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,  J.  Jeremias  on  H.  Gese’s  hypothesis  that  the  OT 
thank  offering  is  the  origin  of  the  Eucharist,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  on  the  distinction  between 
deserts  and  capacity  in  the  NT  understanding  of  forgiveness,  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  on  the 
parable  of  the  friend  at  midnight  (Lk  11:5-8)  and  Asian  ideas  in  Lk,  C.  K.  Barrett  on 
saliah  and  apostle,  E.  P.  Sanders  on  fulfilling  the  Law  in  Paul  and  rabbinic  Judaism, 
K.  H.  Rengstorf  on  the  parable  of  the  olive  tree  in  Rom  1 1: 16-24,  W.  Wuellner  on  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  sophos-dynatos-eugenes  formula  in  1  Cor  1:26,  B.  Gerhardsson  on  1  Cor 
13  and  Paul’s  rabbinic  background,  H.  Riesenfeld  on  exemplary  martyrdom  and  the 
reading  of  1  Cor  13:3,  J.  M.  Ford  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  orthodox  Judaism,  M. 
Black  on  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev  11:3-4  in  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic  tradition, 
R.  Freudenberger  on  the  expression  Romanas  caerimonias  recognoscere  in  Acta  Cyp- 
riani,  G.  Lindeskog  on  the  beginning  of  the  problem  in  relations  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  H.  Odeberg  on  the  theoretical  connection  between  the  Sefirot  and  Abbia‘  in 
Zohar,  and  E.  Bammel  on  Israel’s  servitude.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  list  of 
his  publications  are  included.  An  earlier  Festschrift  for  Daube  was  published  under  the 
title  Studies  in  Jewish  Legal  History  [NTA  22,  p.  85]. 

Encyclopedie  van  de  bijbel,  by  M.  A.  Beek,  G.  Sevenster,  et  al.,  Winkler  Prins  Bib- 
liotheek  (Amsterdam — Brussels:  Elsevier,  1977,  35  gld.)  480  pp.,  16  maps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  90-10-01872-5. 

Part  of  a  series  of  one- volume  encyclopedias  in  Dutch  covering  various  academic 
disciplines  (e.g.  psychiatry  and  psychotherapy,  philosophy,  sociology,  psychology),  this 
book  contains  a  thirty-four-page  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  brief 
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articles  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  on  proper  names  and  important  topics  in  the  OT 
and  NT.  Bibliographic  information  and  maps  are  also  included.  Biblical  scholars  from 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  have  collaborated  on  the  project. 

A.  George  and  P.  Grelot  (eds.),  Introduction  a  la  Bible.  Tome  III:  Introduction 
critique  au  Nouveau  Testament.  Volume  2:  L’annonce  de  VEvangile  (1976,  590  Bel.  fr.) 
320  pp.,  2  figs.,  4  maps;  Volume  3:  Les  epitres  apostoliques  (1977,  69  F)  336  pp.,  map; 
Volume  4:  La  tradition  jo hannique  (1977,  69  F)  327  pp.,  map;  Volume  5:  L’achevement 
des  Ecritures  (1977,  59  F)  234  pp.,  map  (new  ed.;  Tournai — Paris:  Desclee,  paper) 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7189-0074-1;  2-7189-0085-7;  2-7189-0086-5;  2- 
7189-0087-3. 

The  volume  on  the  historical  setting  of  the  NT  was  described  in  NT  A  21,  p.  352.  The 
second  volume  contains  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  discussion  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (history  of 
interpretation,  the  individual  Gospels,  the  Synoptic  issue,  the  critical  reading  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Gospels  and  history)  and  C.  Perrot’s  treatment  of  Acts  (literary  presenta¬ 
tion,  literary  history,  historical  value).  In  the  volume  on  the  NT  Epistles  there  are 
contributions  by  C.  Perrot  (Paul’s  life  and  work),  J.  M.  Cambier  (1-2  Thes,  Rom),  M. 
Carrez  (1-2  Cor,  Phil,  Gal,  Col,  Phlm,  Eph,  Pastorals),  A.  Vanhoye  (Heb),  and  J. 
Cantinat  (Jas,  1-2  Pet,  Jude).  The  volume  on  the  Johannine  tradition  consists  of 
M.-E.  Boismard’s  article  on  Rev  (literary  problems,  content,  author  and  date)  and  E. 
Cothenet’s  articles  on  the  Johannine  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  (history  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  literary  presentation,  tradition  history,  religious  setting  and  content,  theology, 
authorship).  In  the  fifth  volume  P.  Grelot  traces  the  development  of  the  NT  from  its 
origin  to  the  formation  of  the  canon,  and  C.  Bigare  treats  the  NT  Apocrypha. 

A.  E.  Harvey,  Something  Overheard.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (London: 
Bible  Reading  Fellowship,  1977,  paper  £1.25)  viii  and  88  pp.,  map.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-900164-41-7. 

This  short  introduction  to  the  NT  is  written  with  the  conviction  that  the  methods  and 
achievements  of  modern  scholarship  can  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  in¬ 
terested  laypeople  to  join  in  the  same  study  and  pursue  the  same  quest.  After  comparing 
reading  the  NT  to  “overhearing  a  conversation,”  the  author  discusses  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  at  prayer,  preaching  and  response,  behaving  as  a  Christian,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  church  under  attack  from  the  Jewish  side  and  the  Gentile  side  (Rev, 

1  Pet).  Chapters  on  Paul,  the  emergence  of  the  Gospels,  Mk,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  Jn,  the 
phenomenon  of  Jesus  (Heb,  Catholic  epistles),  and  the  continuing  conversation  follow. 
An  American  edition  of  the  book  is  planned  by  John  Knox  Press.  Harvey  is  the  author  of 
Companion  to  the  New  Testament  (1970)  and  Jesus  on  Trial  (1976). 

Hilsen  til  Noack.  Fra  kolleger  og  medarbejdere  til  Bent  Noack  pa  60-arsdagen  den  22. 
august  1975 ,  ed.  N.  Hyldahl  and  E.  Nielsen  (Copenhagen:  Gads,  1975,  paper  123.15  D. 
kr.)  245  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  87-12-64860-4. 

Of  the  seventeen  studies  (all  in  Danish)  honoring  Professor  Noack  on  his  60th  birth¬ 
day,  those  of  greatest  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  by  M.  Byskov  on  Christian  human 
freedom  according  to  Romans,  B.  Diderichsen  on  allotrioepiskopos  (1  Pet  4:15)  and 
eperotema  (1  Pet  3:21)  and  Pliny’s  Letter  to  Trajan,  L.  Fatum  on  eschatological  joy  as  a 
motif  in  Philippians,  S.  Giversen  on  the  “I  am”  passages  in  Thunder,  Perfect  Mind  from 
Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VI,  N.  Hyldahl  on  Paul  and  Arabia  according  to  Gal  1:17-18  and 

2  Cor  11:32-33,  J.  S.  Jensen  on  the  “God-fearing”  Cornelius  of  Acts  10,  H.  J.  Lehmann 
on  the  punctuation  of  1  Jn  1:3-4  in  the  early  church,  O.  Linton  on  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  relation  between  John’s  baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  in  Lk-Acts,  B.  Otzen  on  OT 
wisdom  literature  and  dualistic  thinking  in  late  Judaism,  B.  Salomonsen  on  Rabbi 
Ishmael’s  exegetical  rules  4-11  compared  with  Hillel’s  rule  5,  and  P.  Seidelin  on  the 
Johannine  writings  and  the  church  council  at  Ephesus.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  P. 
Asmussen,  J.  H.  Grpnbaek,  S.  Holm-Nielsen,  L.  Kruse-Blinkenberg,  B.  Mogensen, 
and  E.  Nielsen.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  foreword  by  N.  Hyldahl,  a  list  of 
Noack’s  publications  from  1943  to  1975  (compiled  by  J.  H.  Grpnbaek),  and  a  tabula 
gratulatoria  are  included. 
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D.  Juel,  An  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Literature ,  with  J.  S.  Ackerman  and  T.  S. 
Warshaw  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1978,  cloth  $13.95,  paper  $7.95)  368  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-18036.  ISBN:  0-687-01360-7  (cloth),  0-687-01361-5  (paper). 

Reflecting  the  renewed  interest  in  literary  criticism  among  biblical  scholars,  this  book 
is  designed  principally  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature  as  an  introduction  to  the 
literature  of  the  NT.  After  chapters  on  the  historical  context  of  early  Christianity  and  the 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  the  author  discusses  the  Gospels’  presentations  of  Jesus’ 
beginnings,  his  teaching  ministry,  miracles,  trial  and  death,  and  resurrection.  Sections 
on  Mk,  Lk-Acts,  Mt,  Jn,  the  Pauline  letters,  and  Revelation  are  also  included.  There  are 
appendixes  on  the  political  history  of  Palestine  from  175  B.C.  to  A.D.  135  and  on 
Pauline  chronology.  Juel,  assistant  professor  of  NT  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
is  the  author  of  Messiah  and  Temple  (1977).  Ackerman  and  Warshaw  gave  editorial 
advice  and  prepared  the  chapter  summaries.  All  three  have  collaborated  in  the  Indiana 
University  Institute  on  Teaching  the  Bible  in  English  Classes  at  Bloomington,  IN. 

J.  Karavidopoulos,  Ellenike  Biblike  Bibliographia  1961-1975 — Greek  Biblical  Bib¬ 
liography  1961-1975,  Aristotelian  University  of  Thessaloniki,  Yearbook  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  School  21,  Appendix  Nr  23  (Thessaloniki:  Aristotelian  University,  1977,  paper)  118 
pp.  Indexed. 

This  bibliography  of  modern  Greek  biblical  scholarship  supplements  the  collection  of 
Greek  periodical  literature  published  between  1860  and  1960  that  was  compiled  by  P. 
Papaevangellou  and  C.  Tzogas.  It  contains  information  on  940  scholarly  books  and 
articles  in  modern  Greek  arranged  under  thirty-three  headings  and  covering  both  the 
OT  and  the  NT  as  well  as  related  areas  of  study.  An  appendix  lists  sixty-seven  items 
written  by  Greek  authors  in  languages  other  than  Greek.  Indexes  of  scriptural  passages, 
modern  authors,  and  subjects  are  provided. 

P.  Klein,  Alfred  Loisy  als  Historiker  des  Urchristentums  (Grundzuge  seiner  neutes- 
tamentlichen  Arbeit)  (Bonn:  Rheinische  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat,  1977,  paper) 
249  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  Vielhauer  and  presented 
to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1977,  this  study  aims  to  provide  a 
critical  description  of  Loisy’s  contributions  to  NT  study  and  to  clarify  the  logic  of  his 
scholarly  development.  After  a  chapter  on  historical-critical  biblical  research  within  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  author  discusses  Loisy’s  studies  prior  to  1911-12  on  the  NT  canon, 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  third  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
“prehistory”  of  Christianity  in  Loisy’s  subsequent  work  and  treats  the  history-of- 
religions  method,  the  rhythmic  style  of  the  NT,  the  assessment  of  Paul,  and  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  Klein  concludes  that  the  most  important  turning  point  in  Loisy’s  scholarly 
work  was  not  his  excommunication  but  rather  his  article  “The  Christian  Mystery”  in 
Hibbert  Journal  10  (1911-12)  45-64,  in  which  he  broke  away  from  a  linear  historical 
model  and  began  to  understand  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  more  complex  phenome¬ 
non. 

H.  Kosak,  Leitfaden  biblischer  Hermeneutik.  Eine  Orientierungshilfe  (2nd  enlarged 
ed.;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1977,  paper  M  6.50)  179  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  described  in  NT  A  16,  p.  118.  The  five  major  sections 
are  concerned  with  the  basic  questions  of  biblical  hermeneutics,  the  traditional  her¬ 
meneutics,  the  new  hermeneutic,  critical  objections  to  the  new  hermeneutic,  and  par¬ 
ticular  questions  of  biblical  hermeneutics.  In  this  edition  the  bibliographic  information 
has  been  expanded,  and  a  nine-page  chapter  on  the  contemporary  discussion  about  the 
place  of  general  linguistics  in  biblical  exegesis  has  been  added. 

H.  Kosmala,  Studies,  Essays  and  Reviews.  Volume  One:  Old  Testament  (xii  and  164 
pp.,  44  gld.)  ISBN:  90-04-05459-6;  Volume  Two:  New  Testament  (x  and  231  pp.,  60  gld.) 
ISBN:  90-04-05461-8;  Volume  Three:  Jews  and  Judaism  (x  and  229  pp.,  60  gld.)  ISBN: 
90-04-05462-1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978). 

The  articles  collected  here  were  published  in  German  or  English  during  the  four 
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decades  up  to  1973  and  are  reprinted  in  their  original  form.  Of  the  sixteen  items  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  OT  volume,  those  on  “at  the  end  of  days”  (1963)  and  on  maskil  (1973)  are 
relevant  to  the  NT  field.  The  thirteen  articles  in  the  NT  volume  concern  the  conclusion 
of  Mt  [§  11-716],  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  in  light  of  the  Qumran  writings 
(1964),  the  formula  “in  my  name”  in  the  NT  and  the  rabbinic  writings  (1967),  the  site  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  the  traditional  cenacle  on  Mount  Zion  (1961),  the  problem  of 
whether  wine  or  fruit  juice  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper  (1963),  the  saying  “do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me”  [§  6-145],  Mt  26:52  as  a  quotation  from  Targum  of  Isaiah  [§  6-134], 
the  time  of  cockcrow  according  to  the  NT  and  rabbinic  literature  (1963)  and  according  to 
other  literatures  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  [§  14-797],  the  background  of  “his 
blood  on  us  and  on  our  children”  in  Mt  27:24-25  [§  16-165],  the  three  nets  of  Belial  in  CD 
4:12-19  and  the  NT  [§  11-902],  and  following  God  and  imitating  him  in  Greek  thought 
(1963)  and  in  Jewish  thought  (1964).  The  third  volume,  which  is  a  medley  of  twenty 
studies  on  Jews  and  Judaism,  contains  a  response  to  G.  Kittel’s  Judenfrage  (1933)  and  a 
study  of  Hillel’s  cryptic  saying  in  ’Abot  1: 14  (1963).  Kosmala  was  director  of  the  Swedish 
Theological  Institute  in  Jerusalem  from  1951  to  1971. 

H.  Kramer,  Griechischer  Kursus,  Einfiihrung  in  die  griechische  Sprache  2  (Stutt¬ 
gart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1978,  paper  DM  18)  240  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-17-004670-5. 

The  first  volume  of  the  project  was  described  in  NT  A  22,  p.  83.  The  main  part  of  this 
volume  contains  twenty-one  lessons  (with  one  appendix)  consisting  of  brief  selections 
from  the  NT  and  Plato’s  dialogues,  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  recognizing 
Greek  forms  and  matters  of  syntax.  Specific  exercises  are  recommended  for  each  lesson, 
and  a  glossary  of  Greek  words  arranged  by  lesson  is  provided  along  with  an  alphabetical 
index  of  all  the  Greek  words.  These  volumes  have  been  developed  during  the  author’s 
many  years  of  teaching  Greek  to  theology  students  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in 
Bethel. 

E.  A.  Livingstone  (ed.),  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Oxford — London — New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1977,  $14.95)  vi  and  570  pp. 
ISBN:  0-19-211549-9. 

This  abridgement  of  the  revised  and  updated  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  (2nd  ed.,  1974)  makes  available  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  core  of  that 
reference  work.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  in  all  its  forms.  More  than  ninety  percent  of  the  entries  have  been  retained, 
though  the  articles  have  been  condensed  to  suit  the  general  reader  and  the  bibliographies 
and  many  of  the  etymologies  have  been  omitted.  Livingstone  worked  closely  with  F.  L. 
Cross  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  was  coeditor  of  the  substantially 
revised  second  edition,  which  she  completed  after  his  death. 

H.  Lockyer,  All  About  Bible  Study  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1977,  $6.95)  160  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-24019.  ISBN:  0-310-28160-1. 

This  sixteenth  and  final  volume  in  the  author’s  “All”  series  (e.g.  All  the  Apostles  of  the 
Bible,  All  the  Prayers  of  the  Bible)  offers  guidance  in  reading  the  Bible  to  “the  vast  host 
of  Christian  workers  who  are  denied  a  seminary  training.”  The  book  first  describes  the 
essentials  for  profitable  study,  the  proper  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  It 
then  gives  advice  on  how  to  read  the  Bible  by  individual  books;  individual  chapters; 
paragraphs,  verses,  phrases,  and  words;  doctrines,  topics,  dispensations,  and  emblems; 
and  biography,  names,  and  numbers. 

A.  Marchadour,  Un  evangile  a  decouvrir,  “Croire  et  comprendre”  (Paris:  Centurion, 
1978,  paper  31  F)  180  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-227-30130-9. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  Institut  catholique  and  the  Institut 
d’Etudes  religieuses  et  pastorales  de  Toulouse,  first  describes  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  NT  with  reference  to  Jesus  as  an  interpreter  of  the  OT  Scriptures,  the  early 
church’s  understanding  of  Jesus  as  fulfilling  the  OT,  the  Septuagint  as  the  Bible  of  the 
early  church  and  the  origin  of  the  NT  books,  and  the  fixing  of  the  canon  and  early 
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church  practice  regarding  the  Bible.  The  second  part  traces  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible  from  pre-Reformation  times  to  the  Modernist  crisis  and  discusses  the  historical 
method,  structuralism,  other  methods,  and  criteria  for  a  Christian  reading  of  the  Bible. 

C.  M.  Martini  and  L.  Pacomio  (eds.),  I  libri  di  Dio.  Introduzione  generate  alia  Sacra 
Scrittura  (Turin:  Marietti,  1975,  9,700  L)  xiv  and  670  pp.,  16  plates,  8  maps.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  contains  six  major  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  theology  of  the 
Bible:  A.  Marangon  on  the  Bible’s  witness  to  itself,  G.  Benedetti  on  the  Bible  in  patristic 
and  medieval  theology,  L.  Pacomio  on  the  Bible  in  theology  from  the  late  Middle  Ages 
to  the  eve  of  Vatican  II,  R.  Latourelle  on  Vatican  IPs  dogmatic  constitution  on  divine 
revelation,  A.  Rizzi  on  the  Bible  and  interpretation,  and  C.  M.  Martini  on  the  mystery 
of  Scripture.  The  second  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the  world  of  the  Bible,  presents 
four  essays:  R.  North  on  crucial  problems  in  biblical  history  raised  by  archaeology, 

C.  M.  Martini  on  the  biblical  texts,  L.  Pacomio  on  the  literary  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
P.  M.  Magrassi  on  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church.  R.  North  has  provided  biographical 
information  on  some  exegetes  and  archaeologists,  and  the  editors  have  contributed  brief 
articles  as  appendixes  to  some  of  the  essays. 

E.  V.  McKnight,  Meaning  in  Texts.  The  Historical  Shaping  of  a  Narrative  Hermeneu¬ 
tics  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  $19.95)  xi  and  332  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-15238. 
ISBN:  0-8006-0518-7. 

This  volume  applies  studies  in  narrative  from  a  structural  perspective  to  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  studies  and  also  traces  20th-century  hermeneutical  and  structural  developments  to 
the  seminal  work  of  W.  Dilthey.  Under  the  heading  “meaning  and  language  in  her¬ 
meneutics,”  the  author  treats  Dilthey’s  poetics  and  hermeneutics,  post-Diltheyan  her¬ 
meneutics  and  language  (M.  Heidegger  and  H.-G.  Gadamer),  and  NT  hermeneutics  (R. 
Bultmann  and  the  new  hermeneutic).  Then  under  “meaning,  language,  and  structure  in 
structuralism,”  he  follows  the  developments  leading  from  Russian  formalism  to  current 
work  in  narrative  and  explores  the  relationship  between  the  structural  study  of  narrative 
and  existential  hermeneutics.  The  final  section  compares  contemporary  NT  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  the  structural  approach  (with  special  reference  to  Lk  5:1-11)  and  gives  an 
apology  for  a  narrative  hermeneutics  involving  various  critical  approaches.  McKnight  is 
professor  of  religion  at  Furman  University  in  Greenville,  SC. 

A.  Miserandino,  An  Introduction  to  The  New  Testament  Through  Behavioral  Objec¬ 
tives  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1977,  paper  $6.50)  viii  and  68  pp. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-8191-0331-4. 

This  workbook  for  the  study  of  the  NT  was  developed  in  the  author’s  classes  at  Regis 
High  School  in  New  York.  His  approach  seeks  to  integrate  the  affective  and  cognitive 
elements  in  individual  and  group  learning.  Learning  activity  packets  are  provided  for 
the  NT  in  general,  Mk,  Mt,  Lk,  the  Johannine  school,  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  NT, 
and  the  Pauline  epistles. 

Nytestamentlige  Studier.  Udgivelse  fra  Institut  for  Ny  Testamente  ved  Aarhus  Univer- 
sitet,  ed.  S.  Pedersen,  Teologiske  Studier  4  (Aarhus:  Forlaget  Aros,  1976,  paper  78.50 

D.  kr.)  360  pp.  ISBN:  87-7003-293-9. 

Eleven  essays  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  P.  Nepper-Christensen  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sixtieth  birthday:  H.  K.  Nielsen  on  the  criteria  for  determining  authentic  words  of 
Jesus,  A.  Pilgaard  on  the  importance  of  faith  in  the  Markan  miracle  stories,  K.  Weinholt 
on  the  unsolved  problem  of  parabolic  speech  in  Mk  4  (and  Mt  13),  P.  Bilde  on  Mk  13  in 
the  light  of  Josephus’  and  Philo’s  descriptions  of  the  crisis  that  confronted  Jews  in  A.D. 
40,  P.  Seidelin  on  the  parables  about  tower-building  and  commander-kings  in  Lk 
14:25-35,  J.  Nissen  on  royal  power  and  the  community  of  disciples  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
H.  Simonsen  on  the  tradition  history  of  Romans,  E.  Refshauge  on  the  literary  criticism 
of  2  Corinthians,  S.  Giversen  on  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  P.  Steensgaard 
on  eschatological  prayers  in  the  Jewish  New  Year  liturgies,  and  S.  Pedersen  on  the 
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canon  question  as  a  historical  and  theological  problem  [see  §  22-667].  All  the  articles  are 
in  Danish.  S.  Giversen  and  H.  Simonsen  have  collaborated  with  S.  Pedersen  in  the 
editing  of  the  volume. 

O.  Odelain  and  R.  Seguineau,  Dictionnaire  des  noms  propres  de  la  Bible  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1978,  155  F;  Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer)  xxxvii  and  492  pp.,  11  maps.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  2-204-01163-0  (Cerf),  2-220-02175-0  (DDB). 

This  dictionary  of  proper  names  in  the  OT  and  NT  contains  approximately  3,800 
entries  on  gods,  persons,  places,  rivers,  stars,  etc.,  as  well  as  ethnic,  philosophical, 
political,  and  religious  groups.  Depending  on  the  importance  of  the  term,  an  entry  may 
consist  of  the  proper  name,  an  indication  of  its  frequency  in  the  Bible,  its  transcription  in 
the  original  language  or  in  another  ancient  language,  its  meaning,  its  etymological 
affinities,  the  body  of  the  article,  and  cross-references  to  other  articles.  The  orthography 
is  that  of  the  1973  edition  of  Bible  de  Jerusalem,  though  instructions  are  provided  for 
using  the  book  with  other  French  translations.  Also  included  are  a  preface  by  R.  Tour- 
nay,  a  general  introduction,  a  guide  for  using  the  volume,  lists  of  names,  indexes, 
chronological  tables,  and  maps.  The  two  authors  previously  collaborated  on  Concor¬ 
dance  de  la  Bible:  Nouveau  Testament. 

P.  Perkins,  Reading  the  New  Testament.  An  Introduction  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ: 
Paulist,  1978,  paper  $3.50)  viii  and  342  pp.,  7  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
78-51892.  ISBN:  0-8091-9535-6. 

Designed  to  introduce  college  students  and  senior  high  school  students  to  the  NT,  this 
book  begins  with  chapters  on  reasons  for  studying  the  Bible  and  on  the  world  of  Jesus 
and  then  discusses  the  life,  preaching,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  part  on  Paul  treats 
his  world  and  life  as  well  as  his  letters  reflecting  the  Jewish  heritage  of  Christianity  (Gal, 
Phil,  Rom)  and  the  Gentile  interpretation  of  Christianity  (1  Cor,  2  Cor,  Col,  Eph).  Then 
the  Gospel  portraits  of  Jesus  are  explored  under  these  headings:  hidden  and  suffering 
Messiah  (Mk),  the  true  teacher  of  Israel  (Mt),  Son  of  God  (Lk),  and  the  divine  Word  (Jn). 
The  concluding  section  on  Christianity  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  concerns  missionary 
success  and  salvation  for  the  nations  (Acts),  the  new  Israel  and  a  pilgrim  people  (Heb), 
the  martyred  saints  (Rev),  and  preserving  the  apostolic  tradition  (Pastorals  and  Catholic 
epistles).  Perkins  is  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College. 

R.  L.  Rohrbaugh,  The  Biblical  Interpreter.  An  Agrarian  Bible  in  an  Industrial  Age 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  125  pp.  LCN:  78-54560.  ISBN:  0-8006- 
1346-5. 

Convinced  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  interpreter’s  context  is  a  key  part  of  the 
hermeneutical  task,  the  author  observes  that  the  literature  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT 
was  written  in  and  to  agrarian  societies  and  preindustrial  cities,  but  is  being  interpreted 
today  in  industrial  societies  in  which  the  social  perception  of  reality  is  markedly  different 
from  that  of  the  biblical  period.  After  chapters  on  the  social  and  historical  dimensions  of 
preunderstanding  and  on  the  agrarian  and  industrial  worlds,  there  are  sample  interpre¬ 
tations  of  1  Kgs  21:1-29  and  of  Lk  16:19-31  in  a  sociological  context.  Sections  on  the 
interpretative  context  and  on  the  preacher  as  a  link  in  the  hermeneutical  chain  conclude 
the  discussion.  Rohrbaugh  is  a  pastor  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Portland,  OR. 

J.  Sanchez  Bosch  and  A.  Cruells  Vinas  (eds.),  La  Biblia  en  el  libro  espahol  (Bar¬ 
celona:  Instituto  Nacional  del  Libro  Espanol,  1977,  paper)  xx  and  199  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  84-500-  1882-X. 

Intended  as  the  continuation  of  L.  Arnaldich’s  Los  estudios  biblicos  en  Espaha  desde 
el  aho  1900  al  aho  1955  (1957),  this  bibliography  of  Scripture  studies  published  in  Spain 
contains  2,377  entries  arranged  under  nine  major  headings:  the  biblical  text,  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  commentaries  on  the  OT,  commentaries  on  the  NT,  the 
figure  of  Christ,  the  message  of  the  Bible,  the  Bible  and  history,  the  Bible  and  tradition, 
and  the  Bible  in  the  present.  The  catalogue  has  been  produced  by  a  team  of  specialists 
working  at  the  Institution  San  Jeronimo  para  la  Investigation  biblica  in  Valencia. 
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Scripture ,  Tradition,  and  Interpretation.  Essays  Presented  to  Everett  F.  Harrison  by 
His  Students  and  Colleagues  in  Honor  of  His  Seventy-fifth  Birthday,  ed.  W.  W.  Gasque 
and  W.  S.  LaSor(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $16.50)  x  and  331  pp.,  plate.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-13335.  ISBN:  0-8028-3507-4. 

Nineteen  articles  are  presented  under  the  three  headings  in  the  book’s  title:  (1)  G.  W. 
Bromiley  on  authority  and  Scripture,  C.  E.  Carlston  on  “Q”  and  the  cross,  R.  Y.  K. 
Fung  on  the  impotence  of  the  Law  according  to  Rom  7:14-25,  G.  E.  Ladd  on  why  God 
inspired  the  Bible,  R.  H.  Mounce  on  “worthy  is  the  Lamb”  in  Rev  5,  J.  B.  Rogers  on  the 
relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition  and  interpretation  in  the  theology  of  G.  C.  Berkouwer, 
and  C.  R.  Schoonhoven  on  the  “analogy  of  faith”  and  the  intent  of  Hebrews;  (2)  P.  H. 
Davids  on  tradition  and  citation  in  the  epistle  of  James,  H.  E.  Fagal  on  John  and  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  W.  W.  Gasque  on  19th-century  roots  of  contemporary  NT  criticism, 
L.  Morris  on  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  D.  W.  Wead  on  the  centripetal 
philosophy  of  mission  in  Acts;  (3)  D.  P.  Fuller  on  the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  in  biblical 
interpretation,  G.  Gay  on  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  in  Matthew’s  theology,  C.  F.  H. 
Henry  on  christological  neglect  by  a  mission-minded  church,  R.  K.  Johnston  on  the  role 
of  women  in  the  church  and  home  as  an  evangelical  test  case  in  hermeneutics,  W.  S. 
LaSor  on  th esensus  plenior  and  biblical  interpretation,  R.  H.  Stein  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  D.  G.  Vanderlip  on  interpreting  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  bibliography  of  his  writings,  and  a  personal 
tribute  by  D.  A.  Hubbard  are  included. 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible.  Fascicules  49-50  A:  Psychanalyse — 
Pythagorisme  (1975,  paper  120  F,  cols.  257-568,  3  figs.);  Fascicule  50  B:  Qa‘aqir — 
Quirinius  (1977,  paper  80  F,  cols.  569-720,  plate,  3  figs.),  ed.  H.  Cazelles  and  A. 
Feuillet  (Paris:  Letouzey  &  Ane). 

The  articles  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  in  these  fascicles  are  concerned  with 
biblical  psychology  (H.  Dues  berg),  heavenly  powers  (M.  Cambe),  purity  and  impurity  in 
the  NT  (E.  Cothenet),  purgatory  (C.  Spicq),  Pythagoreanism  and  the  Bible  (G.  Sidoni), 
and  the  census  of  Quirinius  (P.  Benoit). 

Theologische  Berichte  V.  Glaube  und  Geschichte  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Ben- 
ziger,  1976,  paper  DM  25)  192  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-545-22083-4. 

Of  the  six  articles  contained  in  this  volume,  three  are  directly  concerned  with  NT 
topics:  K.  Kertelge  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  recent  exegesis,  F.  Annen  on  Jesus’ 
expulsions  of  demons  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  E.  Schweizer  on  research  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians  since  1970.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  Sievi,  V.  Huonder, 
and  J.  Triitsch. 

S.  Wagner,  Franz  Delitzsch.  Leben  und  Werk,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie  80 
(Munich:  Kaiser,  1978,  paper  DM  65)  506  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-459-01114-9. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  presented  to  the  theological 
faculty  at  Leipzig  in  1963,  this  book  begins  with  an  exploration  of  the  life  of  F.  Delitzsch 
(1813-1890)  under  these  headings:  birth,  childhood,  and  youth;  study,  conversion,  and 
vocational  problems;  secondary-school  teaching  in  Leipzig,  Rostock,  Erlangen,  and 
Leipzig  again;  church  and  religious  profession,  piety  and  preaching;  relation  to  the 
mission  to  the  Jews;  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  NT;  personality;  and  family  life  and 
death.  The  second  part  concerns  the  nature  and  significance  of  Delitzsch’s  scholarly 
achievements:  exegesis,  hermeneutical  principles,  individual  concepts,  and  controver¬ 
sies.  Fifty-three  pages  of  bibliographic  data  are  included. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

H.  Baarlink,  Anfangliches  Evangelium.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  naheren  Bestimmung  der 
theologischen  Motive  im  Markus  evangelium  (Kampen:  Kok,  1977,  paper  DM  45)  viii 
and  313  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-242-0033-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  N.  Ridderbos  and 
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presented  to  the  Theological  School  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands  in 
Kampen,  this  attempt  at  determining  more  exactly  the  theological  motifs  in  Mk  first 
reviews  research  on  the  topic  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  present  and  then 
discusses  Mark’s  concept  of  “gospel,”  the  literary  structure  of  his  Gospel  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  christological  aspects  and  their  development  (wonder-worker,  teacher, 
Son  of  Man,  Christ,  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Son  of  God),  and  the  theological  motifs 
characteristic  of  Mk.  Baarlink  concludes  that  for  Mark  the  pre- Easter  activity  of  Jesus 
was  the  incipient  form  of  the  gospel  (see  arche  tou  euangeliou  in  Mk  1:1). 

P.-M.  Beaude, /estts  oublie.  Les  evangiles  et  nous,  “Essais”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  36 
F)  208  pp.  ISBN:  2-204-01109-6. 

After  preliminary  remarks  on  the  death  of  Jesus  and  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the 
author  investigates  the  dynamic  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  these  headings:  the 
kingdom  and  the  end-time  in  Judaism,  Jesus  and  the  kingdom,  the  kingdom  and  the  first 
Christians,  and  the  creative  fidelity  of  the  early  church.  The  second  part,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  relationship  between  Jesus,  the  Gospels,  and  ourselves,  explores  the  historical 
and  literary  problems  involved  in  getting  back  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Beaude  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  exegesis  at  the  Centre  d’etudes  theologiques  de  Caen. 

J.  Blank,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes,  2  vols.,  Geistliche  Schriftlesung, 
Erlauterungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1977)  DM  22,  309  pp. 
ISBN:  3-491-77125-0  (Teil  2,  Band  4/2);  DM  17.80,  223  pp.  ISBN:  3-491-77128-5  (Teil 
3,  Band  4/3). 

The  author  of  Krisis.  U ntersuchungen  zur  johanneischen  Christologie  und  Es- 
chatologie  (1964)  observes  that  the  basic  problem  confronted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
significance  of  Jesus  Christ  for  subsequent  generations  of  Christians  who  had  had  no 
contact  with  the  historical  Jesus  or  with  the  first  generation  of  apostles.  These  volumes 
present  exegetical  comments  and  reflections  on  Jn  13-21  according  to  this  general  out¬ 
line:  the  Last  Supper  and  the  footwashing  (13:1-30),  the  first  farewell  discourse  (13:3 1— 
14:31),  the  second  farewell  discourse  (15:1-16:33),  the  farewell  or  high-priestly  prayer 
(17:1-26),  the  Johannine  passion  narrative  (18:1-19:42),  and  the  Easter  story  (20:1- 
21:25).  The  commentary  on  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  will  appear  in  the 
near  future. 

J.-A.  Buhner,  Der  Gesandte  und  sein  Weg  im  4.  Evangelium.  Die  kultur-  und  reli¬ 
gions  geschichtlichen  Grundlagen  der  johanneischen  Sendungs christologie  sowie  ihre 
traditionsgeschichtliche  Entwicklung,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  Reihe  2,  2  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1977,  paper  DM  59)  viii  and  486  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-138921-2.  ISSN:  0340-9570. 

Presented  in  1976  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at 
Tubingen,  this  investigation  of  the  “sending”  motif  in  Johannine  Christology  first  pre¬ 
sents  a  review  of  research  (conservative  exegesis,  history-of- religions  approaches)  and 
then  explores  the  cultural-historical  presuppositions  in  the  ancient  Near  East  and  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  representation.  The  third  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the  history- 
of-religions  presuppositions,  discusses  the  prophet  as  the  saliah  of  God  in  Judaism,  the 
mal’ak  as  the  saliah  of  God,  prophet  and  mal’ak,  and  the  Johannine  Christ  as  the 
prophetic  mal’ak  of  God.  Buhner  concludes  that  the  Jewish  esoteric  and  rabbinic  con¬ 
nection  between  prophet  and  angel  is  the  basic  history-of-religions  presupposition  for  the 
Johannine  Christology  of  the  “way  of  the  one  sent.” 

R.  J.  Cassidy,  Jesus,  Politics,  and  Society.  A  Study  of  Luke’s  Gospel  (Maryknoll,  NY: 
Orbis  Books,  1978,  cloth  $15.95,  paper  $7.95)  x  and  230  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-735.  ISBN:  0-88344-238-8  (cloth),  0-88344-237-X  (paper). 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  C.  Hobbs  and  presented 
to  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  CA,  this  redaction-critical  study  of  Lk 
begins  with  remarks  on  Luke  as  a  Christian  theologian  and  as  a  historian  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  then  focuses  on  the  attitudes  of  the  Lukan  Jesus  toward  the  poor,  wealth, 
and  existing  social  patterns.  Chapters  on  Jesus’  response  to  his  political  rulers  and  on  the 
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Lukan  passion  narrative  lead  the  author  to  conclude:  “If  large  numbers  of  people  ever 
came  to  support  the  new  social  patterns  that  Luke  portrays  Jesus  advocating,  and  if 
large  numbers  came  to  adopt  his  stance  toward  the  ruling  political  authorities,  the 
Roman  empire  (or  indeed,  any  other  similarly- based  social  order)  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued.”  There  are  appendixes  on  the  Romans  and  the  Herods,  social  and  economic 
factors,  Jewish 'groups,  and  H.  Conzelmann’s  “political  apologetic”  argument.  Cassidy 
directs  the  Detroit  archdiocesan  justice  and  peace  office  and  teaches  NT  ethics  and 
moral  theology  at  St.  John’s  Provincial  Seminary. 

R.  Crotty ,.Good  News  in  Mark.  Markin  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins 
&  World/Fount  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  190  pp.,  2  maps.  LCN:  77-82002.  ISBN: 
0-529-05403-5. 

In  his  preface  the  author  compares  Mk  to  a  historical  novel,  in  that  the  Evangelist 
sought  to  portray  the  spirit  of  Jesus’  time,  the  interplay  of  characters,  and  the  impact  of 
Jesus  on  the  first  Christians.  After  general  remarks  on  the  Gospels  and  Jesus,  Crotty 
discusses  the  major  concerns  of  Mark’s  community  and  the  Judaism  of  the  time.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  entire  text  of 
Mk  in  the  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version. 

X.  de  Chalendar,  Apprendre  a  lire  VEvangile,  “Foi  chretienne”  (Paris:  Centurion, 
1978,  paper  22  F)  121  pp.  ISBN:  2-227-30020-5. 

After  giving  reasons  both  for  not  reading  the  Gospels  and  for  reading  them  with 
interest,  the  author,  who  is  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Paris  and  the  director  of  the  Centre 
pour  l’lntelligence  de  la  Foi,  presents  for  a  nonspecialist  audience  discussions  of  Lk 
15:11-32;  Jn  2:1-11;  the  Markan  portrayal  of  Peter,  James,  and  John;  Mk  3:31-35;  Lk 
2:1-14;  Mk  14:3-9;  and  the  character  of  the  Gospel  texts  and  their  origin. 

M.  Del  Verme,  Comunione  e  condivisione  dei  beni.  Chiesa  primitiva  e  giudaismo 
esseno-qumranico  a  confronto  (Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1977,  paper  4,000  L)  150  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed. 

Under  the  heading  “the  helping  of  the  poor  in  the  earliest  church”  [see  §  20-840]  the 
author  discusses  community  of  goods,  the  serving  at  table  by  the  Seven,  and  religious- 
charismatic  motives  for  helping  the  poor.  The  second  part,  which  is  concerned  with 
community  of  goods  among  the  Essenes  and  at  Qumran,  compares  and  contrasts  the 
Essenes  and  Qumranites  with  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  Del  Verme  is  the  author  of  Le 
formule  di  ringraziamento  postprotocollari  nell’ epistolario  paolino  (1971).  F.  Montagnini 
has  furnished  an  introduction. 

A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  La  historicidad  de  los  Evangelios  de  la  Infancia.  El  entorno 
de  Jesus,  Coleccion  “Santiago  Apostol”  4  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1977,  paper  150  ptas.) 
132  pp.  ISBN:  84-7072-087-2. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  develops  points  made  in  the  author’s  recent  article  on 
deras  and  exegesis  in  the  NT  [see  §  22-11]  published  in  Sefarad.  After  introductory 
remarks  on  deras  and  its  application  in  the  NT,  the  author  focuses  on  the  references  to 
the  OT  in  Mt  1-2  and  Lk  1-2  respectively.  The  second  part,  published  in  Apostolado 
Sacerdotal  in  1966,  discusses  the  role  of  Joseph  in  God’s  plan  for  Jesus  and  argues  that 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  fleshly  father  of  Jesus.  The  third  part,  originally  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  conference  in  Segovia  in  1974,  treats  Nazareth  as  Jesus’  city,  Jesus  as  a 
Jewish  teacher,  his  disciples,  his  relations  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  his  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  poor. 

A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  Jesucristo  “Unico.”  La  singularidad  de  J esucristo ,  Coleccion 
“Santiago  Apostol”  1  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1976,  paper  150  ptas.)  67  pp.  ISBN:  84- 
7072-051-1. 

First  published  in  Cultura  Biblica  30  (1973),  this  study  begins  with  the  description  of 
Jesus  as  “unique”  in  the  accounts  of  his  baptism  (see  Mk  1:11;  Mt  3:17;  Lk  3:22)  and 
explores  the  singularity  of  Jesus’  birth  and  hidden  life,  his  style  of  teaching,  his  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  roles  of  rabbi  and  prophet,  his  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  his 
concern  with  the  liberation  of  the  poor,  and  his  prayer. 
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A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  La  lengua  hablada  por  Jesucristo,  Coleccion  “Santiago  Apos- 
tol”  3  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1976,  paper  150  ptas.)  91  pp.  ISBN:  84-7072-053-8. 

A  corrected  and  expanded  edition  of  the  article  by  the  same  title  that  was  published  in 
Oriens  Antiquus  2  (1963)  95-132  and  in  a  booklet  in  1962.  This  investigation  of  the 
language  used  by  Jesus  discusses  the  Aramaic  dialects  still  in  use  today,  Syriac, 
Christian-Palestinian  Aramaic,  Samaritan  Aramaic,  Judean  Aramaic,  Galilean 
Aramaic,  the  sources  for  the  Aramaic  used  by  Jesus,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Diez 
Macho  concludes  that  Jesus  spoke  the  western  Aramaic  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  is  best 
represented  in  the  Palestinian  Targum  [see  §  18-331]. 

A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  El  Mesias  anunciado  y  esperado.  Perfil  humano  de  Jesus, 
Coleccion  “Santiago  Apostol”  2  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1976,  paper  150  ptas.)  115  pp. 
ISBN:  84-7072-052-X. 

The  section  on  the  announcement  of  and  the  hope  for  the  messiah  deals  with  the 
relation  between  the  two  Testaments,  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  words  of  the  OT,  the 
messianic  proclamation  in  the  OT  events  and  realities,  and  the  messianism  of  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha  and  the  Qumran  manuscripts.  The  section  on  the  human  profile  of  Jesus  is 
devoted  to  the  character  of  the  sources  and  the  most  important  data  in  the  NT  portrait  of 
Jesus.  These  studies  were  originally  part  of  a  series  of  fifteen  lectures  on  the  person, 
work,  and  word  of  Jesus  given  in  Madrid  during  April  of  1976. 

D.  L.  Edwards,  Good  News  in  Acts.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Today’s  English 
Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  172  pp.,  map. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-81996.  ISBN:  0-529-05198-2. 

The  author  of  Jesus  for  Modern  Man  (1975)  in  the  same  series  attempts  to  consider 
both  the  historical  and  the  spiritual  truth  of  Acts.  His  88-page  introduction  to  the  Good 
News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version  of  Acts  discusses  the  book  as  a  story  of  victory  and 
celebration  despite  continuing  struggles,  the  relation  between  the  supernatural  elements 
and  history,  the  good  news  in  Acts,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit. 

W.  Egger,  Einer  ist  euer  Lehrer.  Ein  Arbeitsheft  zum  Mattausevangelium,  Gesprache 
zur  Bibel  2  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1977,  paper  DM 
5)  32  pp.  ISBN:  3-85396-009-X. 

After  providing  tips  for  reading  the  Bible  and  rules  for  discussing  it,  this  booklet 
presents  a  brief  introduction  to  Mt  (origin,  emphases,  major  sections,  structure)  and 
then  examines  eight  texts:  5:1-12,  13-16,  38-48;  6:24-34;  14:22-33;  22:34-40;  25:31-46; 
and  28:16-20.  The  format  is  similar  to  that  in  Das  Programm  J esu  [NTA  21,  p.  325],  the 
author’s  treatment  of  Lk  in  the  same  series. 

J.  J.  Faraone  and  J.  L.  Stewart,  Paraclete  Power  (A  Study  Guide  for  Acts  of  the 
Apostles )  (Staten  Island,  NY:  Alba  House,  1978,  paper  $3.50)  x  and  114  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  77-16475.  ISBN:  0-8189-0361-9. 

Intended  for  adults  and  young  adults,  this  guide  to  Acts  divides  the  text  into  twenty 
parts  and  presents  a  brief  exposition  of  each  section.  The  authors,  who  are  currently 
involved  in  the  adult  education  program  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  parish  in  Mt.  Kisco, 
NY,  describe  Acts  as  really  the  book  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  identify  its  hero  as  the  Spirit 
by  whom  the  early  Christians  were  led. 

L.  Feldkamper,  Der  betende  Jesus  als  Heilsmittler  nach  Lukas,  Veroffentlichungen 
des  Missionspriesterseminars  29  (St.  Augustin  bei  Bonn:  Steyler  Verlag,  1978,  paper) 
371  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  387787- 102X. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  Lentzen-Deis  and 
presented  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1977,  this  redaction-critical  examination 
of  Luke’s  interest  in  Jesus’  prayer  first  analyzes  the  context,  structure,  and  individual 
elements  of  eleven  key  texts  from  the  Gospel:  3:21-22;  5:16;  6:12;  9:18;  9:28-29;  10:21-22; 
11:1-2;  22:32;  22:39-46;  23:34;  and  23:46.  The  second  chapter  compares  the  prayer-texts 
in  the  Gospel  with  each  other  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  Luke’s 
viewpoint,  and  the  third  chapter  compares  the  prayer-texts  in  the  Gospel  with  parallel 
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texts  in  Acts.  Feldkamper  calls  attention  to  the  dialogical  character  and  uniqueness  of 
the  Lukan  Jesus’  prayer  to  the  Father  and  emphasizes  its  soteriological  and  ecclesiologi- 
cal  dimensions. 

H.  H.  Hobbs,  An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Volume  1:  The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
[1965];  Volume  2:  The  Gospel  of  Mark  [1970];  Volume  3:  The  Gospel  of  Luke  [1966]; 
Volume  4:  The  Gospel  of  John  [1968]  (Nashville:  Broadman,  1977,  paper  $19.95)  1335 
pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-8054-1370-7. 

Unaltered  reprints  of  expositions  of  the  four  Gospels.  Hobbs,  a  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  retired  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  in  Oklahoma 
City,  seeks  to  interpret  the  Gospels  for  a  nonspecialist  audience  on  the  basis  of  the  King 
James  Version  and  E.  Nestle’s  Greek  text. 

B.  Jendorff,  Der  Logosbegrijf.  Seine  philosophische  Grundlegung  bei  Heraklit  von 
Ephesos  und  seine  theologische  Indienstnahme  durch  Johannes  den  Evangelisten, 
Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XX:  Philosophic  19  (Frankfurt/M. — Bern: 
Lang,  1976,  paper  36  Sw.  fr.)  106  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-01996-4. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe-Universitat  in  Frankfurt  in  1969,  this  work  explores  the  extent  to 
which  Heraclitus’  concept  of  logos  found  theological  expression  in  the  Prologue  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  After  examining  the  various  backgrounds  proposed  for  the  Johannine 
logos,  the  author  studies  the  life  and  philosophical  teaching  of  Heraclitus,  his  idea  of 
logos  (from  the  viewpoints  of  etymology,  semasiology,  philosophy,  and  psychology),  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  logos  (conflict,  oppositions  and  harmony,  the  deity,  fire).  The 
concluding  section  compares  the  logos  in  Heraclitus’  teachings  and  in  Jn  1:1-18  and 
focuses  on  these  parallels:  eternal  character  and  unlimited  preexistence,  role  in  creation, 
rejection  and  acceptance,  and  divinity.  Jendorff  maintains  that  Heraclitus’  doctrine  of 
logos  found  its  true  meaning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

S.  Karotemprel,  S.D.B.,  The  Promise  of  the  Living  Water  in  John  7:37-39  (Bombay: 
Asian  Trading  Corporation,  1977,  paper  Rs  8)  iv  and  98  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  effort  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  Jn  7:37-39  discusses  the  rites  and  theology 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Johannine  passage,  its  context  and 
meaning,  its  interpretation,  its  history  of  interpretation,  the  important  questions  raised 
by  it,  and  its  relevance  for  people  today.  Karotemprel  maintains  that  in  this  passage 
Jesus  assumes  the  function  of  dispensing  Spirit  and  life  on  all  believers. 

H.-J.  Klauck,  Allegorie  und  Allegorese  in  synoptischen  Gleichnistexten,  Neutes- 
tamentliche  Abhandlungen,  Neue  Folge  13  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1978,  DM  110)  viii 
and  410  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-402-03635-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Gnilka  and  presented  to 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munich  in  1977,  this  examination  of  the  problem  of 
allegory  in  the  Gospel  tradition  begins  with  a  review  of  research  from  A.  Jiilicher  to  the 
present  and  then  discusses  the  phenomenon  of  allegory  in  ancient  literature  (Greco- 
Roman,  Jewish,  early  Christian)  and  in  modern  literary  criticism.  The  longest  section  of 
the  book  analyzes  specific  texts  in  Mk  (2:17,  19-22;  3:24-25,  27;  4:1-34;  7:15,  27-28;  9:50; 
12:1-12;  13:28-29,  33-37)  and  their  Synoptic  parallels.  After  a  section  on  parabolic 
allegory  and  the  miracle  tradition  with  reference  to  Mk  4:35-41  parr,  and  8:22-26,  the 
author  concludes  that  allegory  as  a  rhetorical-poetical  procedure  must  be  distinguished 
from  allegorism  as  an  exegetical  method  and  from  allegorizing,  and  that  allegorical 
elements  are  part  of  the  authentic  parables  of  Jesus. 

G.  Kunzel,  Studien  zum  Gemeindeverstandnis  des  Matthaus-Evangeliums ,  Calwer 
Theologische  Monographien,  Reihe  A:  Bibelwissenschaft  10  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1978, 
paper  DM  46)  295  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0583-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O.  Merk  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  at  Erlangen-Niirnberg  in  1976,  this  investigation  of  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  church  in  Mt  begins  with  a  review  of  research  on  the  topic  and  then 
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examines  the  historical-theological  aspect  of  Matthean  theology  (with  special  reference 
to  the  ideas  of  dikaiosyne  and  pleroun ),  the  Jesus-event  as  God’s  history,  the  self¬ 
understanding  of  the  community,  functions  within  the  community  (prophets  and  teach¬ 
ers),  Peter  and  the  community’s  authority,  and  the  idea  of  end  and  fulfillment  ( telos )  in 
the  Gospel.  Kiinzel  concludes  that  Mt  was  composed  in  Syria  or  near  the  Syrian- 
Palestinian  border  (perhaps  at  Caesarea  Philippi)  between  A.D.  80  and  100  in  a  situation 
of  conflict  with  Pharisaism  and  charismatic  circles. 

J.  Lambrecht,  S  .J.,  Parables  of  Jesus.  Insight  and  Challenge,  trans.  R.  Van  de  Walle 
and  C.  Begg  (Bangalore:  Theological  Publications  in  India,  1978,  paper)  346  pp.  Bib¬ 
liographies.  Indexed. 

The  English  version  of  Terwijlhij  tot  ons  sprak  [NTA  21,  pp.  198-199].  Concentrating 
on  specific  parables  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Lk  15:1-32;  10:25-37;  Mk  4:1-34;  other 
parables  in  Mk;  Mt  25:1-13:  Mt  25:14-30  and  Lk  19:11-27;  Mt  25:31-46),  the  author  aims 
to  present  the  results  of  specialized  biblical  research  and  to  familiarize  readers  with 
modern  methods  of  studying  the  parables.  The  original  Dutch  version  has  been  revised 
and  in  certain  places  slightly  expanded. 

O.  H.  Langkammer,  O.F.M%,  Ewangelia  wedtiug  sw.  Marka.  Wstqp  — przektad  z 
oryginatu  — komentarz,  Pismo  Swi^te  Nowego  Testamentu  3/2  (Poznan — Warsaw:  Pal- 
lottinum,  1977,  zl  150)  415  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  historical-critical  introduction  is  concerned  with  the  content  of  Mk,  its  author¬ 
ship,  literary  questions,  Christology  [see  §  21-389],  and  treatment  of  Jesus’  passion  and 
death.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  author’s  Polish  translation  of  the 
Gospel  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  commentary  along 
with  introductory  material  and  bibliographies  on  specific  issues  or  passages  set  below. 
Excursuses  on  the  source  Q,  the  theological  prologue  in  Mk  1:1-15  [see  §  19-101],  the 
parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  [see  §  20-107],  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  Mk  are  included.  Langkammer  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Lublin. 

N.  Marrow,  The  Four  Gospels.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Greek  (Luton,  UK:  White 
Crescent  Press,  1977,  paper  £1.80  or  $3.60)  196  pp.  ISBN:  0-9505565-0-5. 

Marrow,  who  taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  Scripture  at  Watford  Grammar  School  and 
was  senior  classical  master  there  for  thirty  years,  seeks  to  express  what  the  Evangelists 
were  saying  in  an  English  largely  devoid  of  traditional  “biblical”  phraseology  and  of 
sexist  and  anti-Jewish  language.  New  English  translations  of  the  Gospels  and  brief  notes 
on  Son  of  Man  and  Logos  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  book.  For  example,  Mt  23: 13  is 
rendered:  “You  learned  professors  and  Pharisees,  shame  upon  you  and  your  play-acting, 
for  barring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  mankind;  for  not  going  in  yourselves  and 
preventing  from  doing  so  those  who  were  on  the  way  in.”  Jn  1:1-2  is  translated:  “The 
Ground  of  all  being  existed  from  the  very  first;  the  Ground  of  all  being  was  an  attribute 
of  God;  indeed,  it  was  God.  It  was  an  attribute  of  God  from  the  very  first.”  The  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  48  Parkside  Drive,  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  WDl 
3 AX,  England. 

H.  Merkel  (ed.),  Die  Pluralitat  der  Evangelien  als  theologisches  und  exegetisches 
Problem  in  der  Alten  Kirche,  Traditio  Christiana  3  (Bern — Frankfurt/M. — Las  Vegas: 
Peter  Lang,  1978,  38  Sw.  fr.)  xxx  and  172  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
261-03075-5. 

The  problem  of  the  one  Jesus  being  portrayed  in  four  different  Gospels  has  occupied 
exegetes  and  theologians  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  church.  This  volume  presents  on 
facing  pages  forty-one  Greek  or  Latin  texts  and  German  translations  of  the  solutions 
proposed  by  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Muratorian  fragment,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Origen,  Julius  Africanus,  Dionysus  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Ambrosiaster,  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine.  Merkel,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  was  published  as  Widerspriiche 
zwischen  den  Evangelien  (1971),  has  supplied  a  21-page  introduction  assessing  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  patristic  witnesses. 
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A.  Nolan,  Jesus  before  Christianity  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1978,  paper  $5.95) 
iv  and  156  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-6708.  ISBN:  0-88344-230 -2. 

This  book  is  an  invitation  to  look  at  Jesus  as  he  was  before  he  became  the  object  of 
Christian  faith  and  to  see  him  through  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  in  lst-century 
Palestine.  After  remarks  on  the  urgent  reality  of  our  present  situation  and  on  John  the 
Baptist’s  prophecy  of  the  coming  catastrophe,  the  author  explores  Jesus’  praxis  among 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  sick,  and  sinners,  and  then  examines  his  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  implications  for  his  attitudes  toward  money,  prestige,  solidarity, 
power,  time,  and  the  eschaton.  The  final  section  deals  with  the  political  and  religious 
aspects  of  Jesus’  death.  Nolan,  who  is  now  provincial  superior  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
South  Africa,  concludes  that  “to  believe  that  Jesus  is  divine  is  to  choose  to  make  him  and 
what  he  stands  for  your  God.”  Other  editions  have  been  published  by  David  Philip 
(1976)  in  South  Africa  and  by  Darton,  Longman,  and  Todd  (1977)  in  Great  Britain. 

G.  F.  Nuttall,  The  Moment  of  Recognition:  Luke  as  Story-Teller  (London:  Athlone, 
1978,  paper  95p)  16  pp.  ISBN:  0-485-14322-4.  ISSN:  0-425-4171. 

Presented  as  the  Ethel  M.  Wood  Lecture  before  the  University  of  London  in  1978,  this 
booklet  explores  the  imaginative  qualities  of  Lukan  stories  such  as  the  road  to  Emmaus 
(Lk  24:13-35),  Peter’s  escape  from  prison  (Acts  12:6-17),  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  15:11-32), 
and  the  good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:29-37).  Consideration  of  these  and  other  narratives  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  dialectic  of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  blindness  and  the 
moment  of  recognition,  seems  to  have  fascinated  Luke. 

G.  O’Collins,  S.J.,  What  Are  They  Saying  about  the  Resurrection? ,  A  Deus  Book 
(New  York — Ramsey — Toronto:  Paulist,  1978,  paper  $1.95)  v  and  120  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  78-51594.  ISBN:  0-8091-2109-3. 

This  overview  of  current  interpretations  of  the  resurrection  first  examines  six  inter¬ 
pretative  models:  history,  redemption,  revelation,  ground  of  faith,  ground  of  hope,  and 
ground  of  kerygma.  The  second  chapter  considers  two  related  questions:  What  light 
does  the  NT  throw  on  the  experience  of  the  risen  Christ  that  we  believers  now  enjoy, 
and  in  what  ways  should  we  “watch  our  language”  about  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord? 
The  author  then  turns  to  some  themes  that  promise  to  be  growth  points  in  future 
reflection:  imagination  and  the  resurrection,  Peter  as  an  Easter  witness,  and  women  and 
the  paschal  mystery.  An  appendix  evaluates  W.  Marxsen’s  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  [see  §  16-  126r] .  O’Collins  is  also  the  author  of  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1973)  and  What  Are  They  Saying  about  Jesus?  (1977). 

P.  Parker,  Good  News  in  Matthew.  Matthew  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland: 
Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  283  pp.,  2  maps.  LCN:  77-82008. 
ISBN:  0-529-05402-7. 

According  to  Parker,  the  first  edition  of  Mt  was  composed  by  the  apostle  Matthew  for 
Jewish  Christians  and  translated  and  abridged  by  the  author  of  Mk.  Decades  later,  an 
unknown  editor  added  the  so-called  Q-material  plus  a  few  items  of  his  own  and  so 
produced  the  revised  form  of  the  Gospel  text  that  stands  in  our  NT.  The  main  part  of 
this  volume  consists  of  the  author’s  175-page  commentary  on  Mt  and  the  Good  News 
Bible/Today’s  English  Version  of  the  Gospel. 

R.  Pesch  and  R.  Kratz,  So  liest  man  synoptisch.  Anleitung  und  Kommentar  zum 
Studium  der  synoptisch en  Evangelien.  IV.  Gleichnisse  und  Bildreden,  Teil  I:  Aus  der 
dreifachen  Uberlieferung;  V.  Gleichnisse  und  Bildreden,  Teil  II:  Aus  der  zweifachen 
Uberlieferung  (Frankfurt/M.:  Knecht,  1978,  paper)  96  pp.,  DM  15.80;  77  pp.,  DM 
13.80.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-7820-0400-0  (vol.  4),  3-7820-0401-9  (vol.  5). 

The  previous  volumes  of  this  commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  described  in 
NTA  20,  p.  365;  22,  p.  92.  The  volume  on  the  triple  tradition  treats  these  Markan  texts 
and  their  Synoptic  and  extracanonical  parallels:  2:21-22;  3:22-30;  4:1-9,  10-12,  13-20, 
21-25,  26-29,  30-32,  33-34;  12:1-12;  13:28-29,  33-37.  A  nine-page  general  introduction 
and  an  excursus  on  the  tradition  history  of  Mk  4:1-34  are  included.  The  volume  devoted 
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to  the  double  tradition  studies  Mt  6:22-23;  7:24-27;  18:10-14;  22:1-14;  24:45-51;  25:14-30; 
and  the  Lukan  and  extracanonical  parallels.  An  excursus  discusses  the  gnostic  horizon  of 
Gospel  of  Thomas. 

J.  J.  Petuchowski  and  M.  Brocke  (eds.),  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Jewish  Liturgy,  A 
Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978,  $14.50)  x  and  224  pp.  LCN:  77-014701. 
ISBN:  0-8164-0381-3. 

This  volume  incorporates  much  of  the  material  in  Das  Vaterunser  [NTA  20,  p.  115] 
but  includes  some  articles  written  especially  for  the  English  edition  or  published  previ¬ 
ously  elsewhere:  A.  Deissler  on  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  OT  faith  and  worship, 
J.  J.  Petuchowski  on  Jewish  prayer-texts  of  the  rabbinic  period  and  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
synagogue,  B.  Graubard  on  the  Kaddish  prayer,  S.  Lauer  on  “Our  Father,  Our  King,” 
J.  Heinemann  on  the  background  of  Jesus’  prayer  in  the  Jewish  liturgical  tradition,  A. 
Vogtle  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  a  prayer  for  Jews  and  Christians,  J.  M.  Oesterreicher  on 
“Abba,  Father”  and  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  J.  Carmignac  on  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  G.  J.  Bahr  on  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  primitive  church 
[§  10-115],  J.  Bommer  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  pastoral  usage,  H.  Jochum  on  teaching  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  W.  Strolz  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  modern  interpretations,  and  M. 
Brocke  on  the  liturgies  of  synagogue  and  church. 

E.  J.  Pryke,  Redactional  Style  in  the  Marcan  Gospel.  A  Study  of  Syntax  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary  as  guides  to  Redaction  in  Mark,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph 
Series  33  (Cambridge — London — New  York — Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1978,  $21.95)  ix  and  196  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-52184.  ISBN:  0- 
521-21430-0. 

After  listing  and  classifying  the  verses  in  Mk  that  commentators  have  described  as 
redactional,  the  author  reviews  Markan  linguistic  studies  since  C.  H.  Turner  and  J.  C. 
Hawkins  and  then  investigates  these  syntactical  features  as  possible  guides  to  the 
Evangelist’s  style:  parenthetical  clauses,  genitive  absolute,  participle  as  a  main  verb, 
polla  accusative,  legd  hoti,  archomai  plus  infinitive,  euthys  and  kai  euthys,  palin,  “re¬ 
dundant”  participles,  periphrastic  tenses,  “impersonals,”  hoste  plus  infinitive,  two  or 
more  participles  before  or  after  the  main  verb,  and  gar  explanatory.  A  list  of  the  most 
frequent  Markan  redactional  vocabulary  is  followed  by  appendixes  classifying  the  re¬ 
dactional  verses  and  presenting  the  redactional  text  of  Mk.  Pryke  concludes  that  the 
redactor  worked  in  a  bilingual  situation  (with  Greek  as  his  second  language)  and  was 
both  conservative  and  creative  in  dealing  with  traditions.  The  study  was  prepared  as  a 
doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  Evans  and  presented  to  the  University 
of  London  in  1971. 

J.  M.  Rist,  On  the  independence  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  32  (Cambridge — London — New  York — Melbourne:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1978,  $11.95)  viii  and  132  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-40840.  ISBN: 
0-521-21476-9. 

Rist,  professor  of  classics  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  questions  the 
assumption  that  there  was  a  direct  literary  dependence  between  Mt  and  Mk  and  argues 
that  they  were  independent  documents,  the  surviving  witnesses  of  a  thirty-year-long  and 
largely  oral  tradition.  The  chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  problems  and  assumptions  in 
treating  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  preliminary  tests  in  Mt  3:1-9:17,  vocabulary  and  se¬ 
quence  in  Matthew’s  version  of  Mk  2:23-6: 13,  more  skimpings  and  bowdlerizings  in  Mt, 
a  turning  point  in  the  tradition  (Mt  14:1;  Mk  6: 14;  Lk  9:7),  some  passages  about  Peter  in 
Mt,  from  Caesarea  Philippi  to  the  burial  of  Jesus,  and  the  end  of  Mk.  An  appendix 
discusses  M.  D.  Goulder’s  Midrash  and  Lection  in  Matthew  (1974). 

F.  Schnider,  Die  verlorenen  Sohne.  Strukturanalytische  und  historisch-kritische  Un- 
tersuchungen  zu  Lk  15,  Orbis  Biblicus  et  Orientalis  17  (Fribourg:  Universitatsverlag, 
1977;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  105  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7278-0171-9 
(UV),  3-525-53320-9  (V  &  R). 

An  abbreviated  version  of  a  Hab  dilations  sc  hrift  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological 
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faculty  at  the  University  of  Regensburg  in  1976,  this  investigation  of  Lk  15:1-32  begins 
by  examining  the  methods  used  in  parable  research  today  and  then  presents  a  synchronic 
analysis  of  the  three  parables  of  the  “lost”  (sheep,  coin,  son)  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  form,  deep  structures,  and  place  in  the  chapter.  A  subsequent  diachronic  analysis 
of  the  text  considers  the  literary  and  tradition  history  of  the  passage  as  well  as  Luke’s 
redactional  purposes  in  using  the  parables.  Schnider,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  was 
published  in  the  same  series  as  Jesus  der  Prophet  (1973),  concludes  that  the  structural 
analysis  of  the  passage  highlights  its  theological,  christological,  and  ecclesiological  di¬ 
mensions. 

A.  Serra,  Contributi  dell’antica  letteratura  giudaica  per  I’esegesi  di  Giovanni  2,  1-12  e 
19,  25-27 ,  Scripta  Pontificiae  Facultatis  Theologicae  “Marianum”  31,  Nova  Series  [3] 
(Rome:  Herder,  1977,  paper)  490  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Le  Deaut  and  I.  de  la 
Potterie  and  accepted  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1976,  this  study  analyzes  the 
two  passages  about  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (2: 1-12  and  19:25-27)  in  the 
light  of  relevant  texts  from  the  OT,  intertestamental  literature,  the  Targums,  and  rab¬ 
binic  sources.  The  five  chapters  deal  with  the  first  days  of  Christ’s  ministry  according  to 
Jn  1:19-2:12  [see  §  16-221],  the  phrase  “do  whatever  he  tells  you”  in  Jn  2:5b,  the 
symbolism  of  the  wine  at  Cana  and  its  biblical  and  Jewish  antecedents,  the  vision  of  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  in  Jn  1:51,  and  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  children 
of  God  (Jn  11:52)  and  the  spiritual  maternity  of  Mary  (Jn  19:25-27).  Serra  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  covenantal  dimensions  of  the  portrait  of  Mary  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

S.  S.  Smalley,  John:  Evangelist  and  Interpreter  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1978,  £7) 
285  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-85364-214-1. 

Intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  R.  P.  Martin’s  Mark:  Evangelist  and  Theologian 
(1972)  and  I.  H.  Marshall’s  Luke:  Historian  and  Theologian  (1970),  this  book  argues  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  indebted  to  an  independent  and  basically  historical  tradition, 
which  the  Evangelist  has  interpreted  in  his  own  way.  After  assessing  the  present  drift  of 
the  debate  about  Jn  in  light  of  the  “new  look”  on  the  Gospel  and  in  the  wake  of  the 
Qumran  and  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries,  the  author  discusses  the  tradition,  back¬ 
ground,  and  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  then  studies  the  way  the  Gospel  has  been  built 
up  and  the  purpose  behind  its  composition.  Finally  Smalley,  who  is  canon  residentiary 
and  precentor  of  Coventry  Cathedral,  considers  the  extent  to  which  John  was  in  touch 
with  the  common  Christian  tradition  and  the  nature  of  his  special  contribution  to  that 
tradition  as  an  interpreter. 

J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  ed.  W.  E.  Smith, 
Twin  Brooks  Series  (4th  ed.;  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  xlviii  and  293 
pp.,  5  plates,  15  figs.,  6  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-8134-3. 

First  published  in  1848  and  last  published  in  1880  in  a  fourth  edition,  this  study  of 
Paul’s  voyage  and  shipwreck  as  described  in  Acts  27-28  supplies  a  60-page  essay  on 
Luke’s  life  and  writings  and  then  analyzes  the  voyages  from  Caesarea  to  Myra  (Acts 
27:1-6),  from  Myra  to  Fair  Havens  (27:7-8),  from  Crete  to  Melita  (27:13),  and  from 
Melita  to  Italy  (28:1),  as  well  as  the  shipwreck  itself.  There  are  also  discussions  on  the 
wind  Euroclydon,  the  island  Melita,  ancient  ships,  and  the  geological  changes  in  St. 
Paul’s  Bay.  A  preface  by  H.  Carlisle,  a  note  by  the  editor,  a  memoir  of  the  author,  an 
introduction,  and  appendixes  are  also  included.  Smith,  who  devoted  his  life  to  yachting 
and  the  study  of  geography  and  nautical  matters,  maintained  that  Acts  27-28  is  a 
narrative  of  real  events  written  by  one  personally  engaged  in  them  and  that  the  tradition 
respecting  the  locality  is  true. 

T.  J.  Smith,  Good  News  about  Jesus  as  told  by  Mark  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977,  paper 
$3.95;  Winona,  MN:  St.  Mary’s  College  Press)  95  pp.,  6  plates.  LCN:  77-89324.  ISBN: 
0-8042-0248-6. 

The  author  of  The  Mighty  Message  of  Mark  (1973)  presents  an  exposition  of  Mk  under 
these  headings:  the  beginning  (1: 1-3:6),  parables  and  miracles  (3: 7-6: 6),  more  than 
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bread  (6:7-7:37),  what  kind  of  Messiah  (8:1-10:52),  avoiding  the  trap  (11:1-13:37),  and 
death  and  resurrection  (14:1-16:20).  Each  section  contains  an  interpretation  of  the  text, 
background  notes,  and  topics  for  discussion. 

L.  Stachowiak,  Ewangelia  wediug  sw.  Jana.  Wstqp  —  przeklad  z  oryginatu  — 
komentarz,  Pismo  Swi^te  Nowego  Testamentu  4  (Poznan — Warsaw:  Pallottinum,  1975) 
456  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

In  his  introduction  Stachowiak  discusses  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  comparison  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  historical  milieu  of  and  influences 
on  Jn,  its  literary  and  textual  problems,  historical  issues,  and  theological  concerns.  Then 
the  author’s  Polish  translation  of  the  Gospel  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  and  his 
extensive  commentary  along  with  introductory  and  bibliographic  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  Excursuses  on  the  origin  and  christological  significance  of 
the  term  logos  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  and  the  eschatology 
of  the  Gospel  conclude  the  volume.  Stachowiak  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Lublin. 

J.  R.  W.  Stott,  Christian  counter-culture.  The  message  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
The  Bible  speaks  today  (Leicester,  UK:  In  ter- Varsity,  1978,  paper  £2.35)  222  pp.  ISBN: 
0-851 10-584-X. 

This  study  of  Mt  5-7  is  part  of  a  series  of  biblical  expositions  aiming  to  expound  the 
biblical  text  with  accuracy,  to  relate  it  to  contemporary  life,  and  to  be  readable.  The 
series  is  edited  by  Stott  and  J.  A.  Motyer.  The  Sermon  is  viewed  as  depicting  the 
behavior  that  Jesus  expected  of  his  disciples  as  citizens  of  God’s  kingdom:  character 
(5:3-12),  influence  (5:13-16),  righteousness  (5:17-48),  piety  (6:1-18),  ambition  (6:19-34), 
relationships  (7:1-20),  and  commitment  (7:21-27).  Stott  is  rector  emeritus  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Langham  Place,  London. 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Greek-English  Edition  of  the  Synopsis  Quattuor 
Evangeliorum ,  ed.  K.  Aland  (2nd  ed.;  Stuttgart — New  York:  United  Bible  Societies, 
1976)  xxx  and  338  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-438-05405-1. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Greek-English  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  was  described  in  NTA 
18,  p.  113.  In  the  second  edition,  the  Greek  text  of  the  four  Gospels  has  been  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  26th  edition  of  the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  graece  and  the  3rd 
edition  of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament.  Furthermore,  the  English 
text  has  been  adapted  to  that  of  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  The 
adaptations  and  changes  in  the  text  and  the  critical  apparatus  were  made  under  the 
supervision  of  K.  Junack  and  M.  Welte  of  the  Institut  fur  Neutestamentliche 
Textforschung  in  Munster. 

Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum.  Locis  parallelis  evangeliorum  apocryphorum  et  pa- 
trum  adhibitis.  Editio  nona  et  recognita  ad  textum  editionum  26 Nestle-Aland  et  3Greek 
New  Testament  aptata,  ed.  K.  Aland  (9th  rev.  ed.;  Stuttgart:  Wiirttembergische 
Bibelanstalt,  1976)  xxxii  and  590  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-438-05130-3. 

The  most  important  features  of  this  synopsis  were  described  in  NTA  9,  p.  138.  The  4th 
edition  (1967)  included  corrections  and  additions  (especially  in  the  critical  apparatus)  to 
the  1st  edition  (1963).  The  Greek  text  now  corresponds  to  the  text  of  the  26th  edition  of 
the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  graece  and  is  identical  with  the  text  of  the  3rd 
edition  of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament,  apart  from  matters  of 
orthography,  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  etc.  The  necessary  changes  in  the  critical 
apparatus  have  been  implemented  under  the  supervision  of  K.  Junack  and  M.  Welte. 
The  editor  expresses  the  hope  that  this  new  text  of  the  synopsis  will  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  “standard  text”  of  the  future. 

L.  Swain,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John,  New  Testament  for  Spiritual  Reading  4 
(London:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1978,  paper  £5)  xi  and  259  pp.  ISBN:  0-7220-780 3-X. 

In  the  introduction  Swain  describes  the  “spiritual”  reading  of  the  NT  as  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  original  message  or  messages  of  the  authors  in  the  conviction  of  their 
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perennial  relevance.  Concentrating  on  the  Evangelist’s  message  to  his  first  readers, 
Swain  presents  an  exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  following  this  outline:  Prologue 
(1:1-18),  Book  of  Signs  (1:19-12:50),  the  Last  Supper  (13:1-17:26),  Jesus’  trial  and  death 
(18:1-19:42),  and  the  resurrection  (20:1-21:25).  This  commentary  completes  the 
twelve- volume  series  entitled  New  Testament  for  Spiritual  Reading. 

J.  B.  Tyson  and  T.  R.  W.  Longstaff,  Synoptic  Abstract,  The  Computer  Bible  15 
(Wooster,  OH:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1978,  paper  $14)  x  and  193  pp. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  provide  scholars  with  the  essential  statistical 
information  about  the  verbal  agreements  among  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  any  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  Synoptic  relationships  must  be  able  to  explain.  So  those  who  wish  to  test  the  theory 
that  Mt  is  the  earliest  Gospel  can  refer  to  chapter  2,  in  which  each  Matthean  verse  is 
listed  together  with  its  parallels  in  Mk  and  Lk  and  data  on  the  amount  and  percentage  of 
verbal  agreement.  Chapters  3  and  4  present  the  statistical  information  in  the  Markan 
and  Lukan  orders  respectively.  The  remaining  chapters  consist  of  pericope  lists,  sum¬ 
mary  lists,  analytical  tables,  tables  on  sequential  parallelism,  and  remarks  on  how  the 
material  can  be  used  to  evaluate  statements  and  test  hypotheses  related  to  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  verbal  agreement.  The  volume  has  been  produced  with  the  aid  of  an  electronic 
computer  and  with  the  assistance  of  E.  A.  Tipper  and  L.  M.  Guier. 

W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.  (ed.),  The  Relationships  among  the  Gospels.  An  Interdisciplinary 
Dialogue,  Trinity  University  Monograph  Series  in  Religion  5  (San  Antonio,  TX:  Trinity 
University  Press,  1978,  $12)  xii  and  359  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-52845.  SBN:  911536- 
73-6. 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Colloquy  on  the  Relationships  among 
the  Gospels  sponsored  by  Trinity  University  and  the  Southwest  Commission  on  Reli¬ 
gious  Studies  and  held  at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio  in  May  1977.  The  four 
major  sections  consist  of  a  principal  address,  a  response,  and  a  report  on  the  seminar 
inspired  by  the  address  and  the  response:  A.  B.  Lord  on  the  Gospels  as  oral  traditional 
literature,  with  a  response  by  C.  H.  Talbert  and  a  report  by  L.  E.  Keck;  G.  Kennedy  on 
classical  and  Christian  source  criticism,  with  a  response  by  W.  A.  Meeks  and  a  report  by 
R.  H.  Fuller;  L.  H.  Silberman  on  the  role  of  wandering  themes  in  some  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  and  rabbinic  literature,  with  a  response  by  J.  A.  Sanders  and  a  report  by  J.  A. 
Fitzmyer;  and  R.  M.  Frye  on  the  Synoptic  problems  and  analogies  in  other  literatures, 
with  a  response  by  W.  R.  Farmer  and  a  report  by  J.  B.  Tyson.  The  editor’s  introduction 
and  A.  C.  Outler’s  keynote  address  on  Gospel  studies  in  transition  are  included. 

D.  Webster,  Good  News  in  John.  John  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins 
&  World/Fount  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  152  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77- 
82004.  ISBN:  0-529-05197-4. 

Describing  the  Evangelist  as  the  interpreter  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  author 
presents  his  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  according  to  this  outline:  Prologue 
(1:1-18),  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (1: 19-1 1:44),  the  passion  of  Jesus  (1 1:45-19:42),  the  resur¬ 
rection  (20),  and  epilogue  (21).  The  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

H.  Weder,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  als  Metaphern.  Traditions-  und  redaktionsge- 
schichtliche  Analysen  und  Interpretationen,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  120  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  DM  58) 
312  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  5-525-53280-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  Schweizer  and  presented 
to  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1978,  this  study  first  reviews  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  parables  have  been  approached  in  the  past  and  explains 
the  advantages  of  understanding  them  as  metaphors.  The  second  part  is  a  tradition- 
historical  and  redaction-critical  investigation  of  the  parables  in  Mk  4:1-34  (Mt  13:1-52; 
Lk  8:4-18;  13:18-21),  the  other  parables  in  Mk,  the  other  Q-parables,  the  other  parables 
in  the  Matthean  special  material,  and  the  parables  in  the  Lukan  special  material.  The 
concluding  section  discusses  the  tradition-historical  approach  to  the  parables  and  the 
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problem  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Weder  observes  that  Jesus’  parables  make  God  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  new  self-understanding  among  his  hearers  and  to  bring 
God’s  reign  so  close  that  God  as  the  coming  one  is  made  present. 

S.  Westerholm,  Jesus  and  Scribal  Authority ,  Coniectanea  Biblica,  New  Testament 
Series  10  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1978,  paper)  viii  and  178  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
91-40-04642-7. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  B.  Gerhardsson  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  of  Lund  in  1978,  this  study  seeks  (1)  to  elucidate  the  phenome¬ 
non  by  which  the  Pharisaic  scribes  added  to  scriptural  law  and  treated  their  scribal  law 
on  the  same  level  and  (2)  to  examine  Jesus’  view  of  scribal  authority  and  to  define  his 
position  on  the  issue.  After  attempting  to  identify  the  Pharisees  and  to  characterize  their 
law,  the  first  part  discusses  the  makers  of  Pharisaic  law  (first  the  scribes  themselves, 
then  the  assemblies  in  which  laws  were  adopted)  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  their 
authority.  The  second  part  begins  with  Jesus’  view  of  two  areas  central  to  Pharisaic  law 
(tithing  and  ritual  purity)  and  then  takes  up  other  matters  (Sabbath,  oaths,  divorce)  on 
which  his  attitude  is  also  more  or  less  explicit.  Westerholm  concludes  that  Jesus  did  not 
share  the  Pharisees’  statutory  understanding  of  the  commands  of  God  and  that  loving 
God  and  one’s  neighbor  is  a  suitable  summary  of  Jesus’  moral  teaching. 

U.  Wilckens,  Resurrection.  Biblical  Testimony  to  the  Resurrection:  An  Historical 
Examination  and  Explanation ,  trans.  A.  M.  Stewart  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  $6.95) 
vi  and  134  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-15752.  ISBN:  0-8042-0396-2. 

An  English  version  of  Auferstehung  [NTA  15,  p.  123].  The  three  major  parts  of  the 
book  treat  the  NT  sources  (1  Cor  15:3-7;  Mk  16:1-8;  the  appearance  accounts),  the 
significance  of  the  concept  of  resurrection  (life  and  death  in  the  OT,  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  Judaism,  Jesus’  resurrection  in  the  framework  of  Jewish  expectation),  and  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  NT  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  (the  Easter  events, 
theological  differences  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Easter  testimony,  divine  confirmation  of 
Jesus’  effective  work).  Wilckens  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  A 
British  edition  was  published  in  1977  by  the  Saint  Andrew  Press  of  Edinburgh. 
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D.  Barsotti,  Forti  nellafede.  II  testamento  di  Paolo  nel  commento  alia  seconda  Lettera 
a  Timoteo,  “La  Parola  di  Dio”  15  (Turin:  Piero  Gribaudi  Editore,  1977,  paper,  1,700  L) 
99  pp. 

Viewing  2  Timothy  as  written  shortly  before  the  apostle’s  death,  the  author  presents 
the  text  of  the  document  in  Italian  and  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  following  this 
outline:  at  the  end  of  life  all  is  grace  (1:1-5),  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  witness 
(1:6-12),  the  story  of  the  person  and  the  story  of  God  (1:8-18),  in  Christian  combat  the 
victory  is  to  the  one  who  dies  (2:1-13),  the  word  of  God  has  no  word  (2:14-26),  a  saint  is 
enough  to  save  the  world  (3:1-9),  fidelity  to  truth  and  love  (3:10-16),  the  inexhaustible 
patience  of  the  herald  (4:1-5),  and  the  difficult  response  to  God  (4:6-22). 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  H.  H.  Hobbs,  and  R.  F.  Robbins,  Revelation:  Three  View¬ 
points  (Nashville:  Broadman,  1977,  $6.95)  248  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-74512. 
ISBN:  0-8054-1363-4. 

For  a  conference  held  in  1976  at  the  Ridgecrest  Baptist  Conference  Center  in  North 
Carolina,  three  lecturers  were  invited  to  interpret  the  book  of  Revelation  from  their 
personal  viewpoints.  The  premillennial  perspective  is  represented  by  G.  R.  Beasley- 
Murray,  who  discusses  approaches  to  the  book,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Defending  the  amillennial  position,  H.  H.  Hobbs  treats  history  from  heaven’s 
point  of  view,  judgments  coming  against  God’s  enemies,  and  God’s  ultimate  victory 
over  evil.  R.  F.  Robbins  stresses  the  apocalyptic  character  of  the  book  and  focuses  on  its 
use  of  images  and  symbols,  its  vision  of  God’s  judgment  on  evil,  and  its  picture  of 
deliverance  and  victory  for  God’s  people.  D.  C.  George  has  provided  a  summary  chapter 
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on  the  context  of  the  conference,  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the  speakers, 
and  some  insights  gained  from  the  conference. 

J.-M.  Cambier,  S.D.B.,La  liberte  chretienne,  une  morale  d’adultes.  Visage  actuel  d’un 
christianisme  vivant  (Louvain-la-Neuve:  privately  published,  1978,  paper  300  Bel.  fr.) 
viii  and  271  ppl. 

After  introductory  chapters  on  ancient  Greek  and  modern  understandings  of  freedom 
and  on  human  and  Christian  freedom,  the  author  investigates  Christian  freedom  as 
understood  in  Paul’s  epistles  according  to  this  outline:  the  preparations  for  Christian 
freedom,  the  call  to  it,  the  Christian  character  of  freedom,  its  nature  as  a  spiritual 
liberation  with  an  eye  to  commitment,  the  newness  of  Christ  lived  in  imitation  of  Christ, 
freedom  and  truth,  the  attitudes  of  a  spiritual  person  within  the  church,  education  for 
Christian  freedom,  the  translation  of  Christian  freedom  in  today’s  world,  and  the  glory 
of  God  as  the  aim  of  Christian  freedom.  Cambier,  who  has  written  extensively  on 
Pauline  theology,  is  especially  concerned  with  exploring  the  place  of  Christian  freedom 
in  an  adult  morality.  Cardinal  L.-J.  Suenens  has  supplied  a  brief  preface.  The  volume  is 
available  from  the  author  at  Passage  de  la  Neuville  14,  B.P.  Galilee  009,  1348  Louvain- 
la-Neuve,  Belgium. 

T.  Corbishley,  S.J.,  Good  N ews  in  Hebrews.  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  in  Today’s 
English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  124  pp., 
map.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-82007.  ISBN:  0-529-05408-6. 

Characterizing  the  basic  argument  of  Hebrews  as  “in  Christianity  alone  is  to  be  found 
the  real  meaning  of  Judaism,”  the  author  distinguishes  five  major  sections  apart  from 
the  introduction  (1:1-3)  and  conclusion  (13:1-25):  the  Son  of  God  as  king  of  the  world 
(1:4—2:18),  Jesus  as  our  great  high  priest  (3:1-5:10),  the  promise  of  God  and  its  accep¬ 
tance  (5: 11-6:20),  Christ’s  unique  priesthood  on  earth  and  in  heaven  (7: 1-10: 18),  and  the 
need  for  Christians  to  be  loyal  in  faith  (10: 19-12:29).  A  passage- by-passage  exposition  of 
the  text  is  followed  by  the  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version. 

J.  D.  Davies,  Good  News  in  Galatians.  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Galatians  in  Today’s  English 
Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  121  pp.,  map. 
LCN:  77-81998.  ISBN:  0-529-05404-3. 

Davies,  who  did  pastoral  work  in  South  Africa  and  is  now  a  university  chaplain  and 
parish  priest  at  Keele  in  England,  calls  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians  “a  piece  of  motiva¬ 
tional  theology”  and  “a  fundamental  attack  not  only  on  apartheid  but  on  many  of  the 
assumptions  in  our  wider  culture.”  His  97-page  exposition  of  the  epistle  precedes  the 
Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version. 

P.  Ellingworth  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translator’s  Handbook  on  Paul’s  Letters  to  the 
Thessalonians ,  Helps  for  Translators  17  (Stuttgart — New  York:  United  Bible  Societies, 
1975,  soft  cover  $2.50)  ix  and  229  pp.,  7  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  the  series  to  present  both  Today’s  English  Version  and  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  in  parallel  columns  for  each  pericope.  The  TEV  is  cited  as  a 
model  of  translation  into  the  kind  of  English  used  by  most  ordinary  native  speakers  of 
average  education  today,  while  the  RSV  is  said  to  reproduce  more  closely  the  form, 
though  not  necessarily  the  meaning,  of  the  original  language.  The  authors  try  to  point 
out  the  different  ways  of  interpreting  passages  in  1  and  2  Thessalonians  and  to  give 
reasons  for  choosing  one  option  over  another.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  translations 
of  the  epistles  in  various  European  languages.  The  general  plan  of  1  Thessalonians  is 
understood  to  be  the  following:  greeting  (1:1),  the  evangelists  and  the  Thessalonians 
(1:2-3:13),  and  calls  to  action  (4:1-5:28).  This  general  plan  is  discerned  for  2  Thessalo¬ 
nians:  greeting  (1:1-2),  thanksgiving  and  teaching  about  what  God  is  doing  (1:3-2:17), 
and  call  for  action  and  teaching  about  what  people  should  do  (3:1-18). 

D.  Ezell,  Revelations  on  Revelation.  New  Sounds  From  Old  Symbols  (Waco,  TX: 
Word,  1977,  $5.95)  124  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-83306.  ISBN:  0-8499-0032-8. 

Ezell,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
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Fort  Worth,  TX,  attempts  to  uncover  the  meaning  of  the  traditional  symbols  used  in 
Revelation  and  to  analyze  John’s  application  and  interpretation  of  them  in  the  light  of 
the  cross-resurrection  event.  The  seven  chapters  deal  with  a  kingdom  of  priests  (1:5-7), 
one  like  a  son  of  man  (1:12-17),  seals,  trumpets,  and  bowls  (6: 1-8:1;  8:2-11:19;  16:1-21), 
the  144,000  (7:4-10;  14:1),  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time  (11:1-3),  the  thousand-year 
reign  (20:6-10),  and  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  (21-22).  Study  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  and  four  diagrams  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
Revelation  are  provided. 

R.  Hession,  From  Shadow  to  Substance.  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Inner  Message  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Centered  Around  the  Words  <(Let  Us  Go  On”  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  204  pp.  LCN:  76-52750. 

Affirming  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews,  Hession  sees  the  words  “let  us  go  on” 
(Heb  6: 1)  as  summarizing  the  apostle’s  desire  to  encourage  Christians  on  their  way  to 
God.  The  first  five  chapters  explore  the  “let  us  go  on”  theme:  from  shadow  to  substance, 
from  living  in  the  wilderness  to  living  in  Canaan,  from  knowing  Jesus  as  our  Aaron  to 
knowing  him  as  our  Melchizedek,  from  living  under  the  old  covenant  to  living  under  the 
new,  and  from  living  in  the  holy  place  to  living  in  the  holiest  of  all.  The  remaining 
chapters  treat  the  entrance  into  die  holiest  place,  the  power  of  Christ’s  blood,  drawing 
back  as  the  alternative  to  going  on,  enduring  to  the  end,  whether  the  apostate  is  irrecov¬ 
erable,  and  the  race  set  before  us. 

B.  Holmberg,  Paul  and  Power.  The  Structure  of  Authority  in  the  Primitive  Church  as 
Reflected  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Coniectanea  Biblica,  New  Testament  Series  11  (Lund: 
Gleerup,  1978,  paper)  x  and  230  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-40-04646-X. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Lund  University  in  1978,  this  study  begins  with 
a  synthetic  description  of  the  distribution  of  power  in  the  primitive  church  based  on  the 
genuine  Pauline  epistles:  the  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  leaders  of  the  Gentile- Christian  church  (especially  Paul), 
the  relations  within  the  Pauline  region  of  the  church  (Paul,  his  co-workers,  and  his 
churches),  and  the  relations  within  local  Pauline  churches.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
analyzes  the  historical  material  in  order  to  acquire  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  author¬ 
ity  structure  of  the  primitive  church.  Power  and  authority,  charismatic  authority,  and 
the  institutionalization  of  charismatic  authority  are  examined  with  frequent  reference  to 
the  sociological  theories  of  M.  Weber.  Holmberg  concludes  that  in  the  primitive  church 
a  charismatic  form  of  authority  was  continuously  being  institutionalized  and 
reinstitutionalized  through  the  dialectical  interaction  of  persons,  institutions,  and  social 
forces  at  many  different  levels  within  the  structure  of  the  church. 

H.  Hubner,  Das  Gesetz  bei  Paulus.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Werden  der  paulinischen 
Theologie,  Forsch ungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments 
119  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  DM  44)  195  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-525-53281-4. 

The  author  of  Das  Gesetz  in  der  synoptischen  Tradition  (1973)  now  explores  the 
development  in  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  Law.  The  first  two  parts  discuss  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  four  topics  in  Galatians  and  Romans  respectively:  the  figure  of  Abraham, 
the  synod  regarding  the  Gentile  mission,  the  function  of  the  Law,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Law.  The  third  part  investigates  the  theme  of  boasting  about  oneself  in  Paul’s  letters 
(Gal,  1-2  Cor,  Rom),  the  righteousness  of  God  and  righteousness,  and  upholding  the 
Law  (Rom  3:31).  Hubner,  who  has  recently  written  several  articles  on  the  Law  in  the 
NT  [§§  18-580;  20-l78r,  553;  21-97,  554],  concludes  that  the  message  of  Galatians  is 
“Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  Law”  and  the  message  of  Romans  is  “Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  fleshly  misuse  of  the  Law.” 

Die  Israelfrage  nach  Rom  9-11 ,  ed.  L.  De  Lorenzi,  Monographische  Reihe  von  “Ben- 
edictina,”  Biblisch-okumenische  Abteilung  3  (Rome:  St.  Paul’s  Abbey,  1977,  paper)  iv 
and  335  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  seven  studies  on  various  aspects  of  Romans  9-11:  W.  G.  Kiim- 
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mel  on  the  problems  posed  in  modern  research  on  the  passage,  F.  Montagnini  on 
election  and  freedom  and  on  grace  and  predestination  in  the  light  of  Rom  9:6-29,  C.  K. 
Barrett  on  the  fall  and  responsibility  of  Israel  in  Rom  9:30-10:21,  F.  Dreyfus  on  the  past 
and  present  of  Israel  in  Rom  9:1-5  and  11:1-24,  J.  Jeremias  on  the  language  of  Rom 
11:25-36,  P.  Benpit  on  the  passage  as  a  whole  (questions  of  introduction,  method,  and 
theology),  and  M.  Barth  on  Paul’s  attitude  toward  law  and  order.  Transcripts  of  the 
discussions  inspired  by  the  papers  and  the  editor’s  introduction  are  included. 

I-J.  Loh  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translator's  Handbook  on  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Philippians, 
Helps  for  Translators  19  (Stuttgart — New  York:  United  Bible  Societies,  1977,  soft 
cover)  viii  and  167  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  handbook  deals  with  translational  problems  in  Philippians  and  is  written  spe¬ 
cifically  for  translators.  It  is  designed  to  alert  them  to  the  various  possibilities  and  to 
sharpen  their  ability  to  come  up  with  the  closest  natural  equivalent  of  the  original  text  in 
any  given  receptor  language.  Exegetical  comments  are  made  only  when  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  translation.  For  each  pericope  the  texts  of  Today’s  English  Version  and 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  are  presented  in  parallel  columns.  The  authors  detect  this 
general  movement  of  thought  in  the  epistle:  introduction  (1:1-11),  Paul’s  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  prospects  (1:12-30),  call  to  unity,  humility,  and  witness  (2:1-18),  Paul’s  plans 
(2:19-30),  warning  and  example  (3:1-21),  exhortations  and  appreciations  (4:1-20),  and 
final  greetings  (4:21-23). 

E.  Malatesta,  Interiority  and  Covenant.  A  Study  of  einai  en  and  menein  en  in  the 
First  Letter  of  Saint  John,  Analecta  Biblica  69  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1978, 
paper  22,500  L  or  $28)  xx  and  358  pp.,  7  folding  charts.  Bibliography. 

Part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  I.  de  la  Potterie  and  accepted  by  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1974,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  twofold  series  of 
expressions  of  interiority  in  1  John  formed  by  the  occurrences  of  einai  en  and  menein  en 
and  their  relationship  to  the  theme  of  the  new  covenant.  After  a  91-page  introduction 
delineating  the  topic  and  indicating  his  views  on  the  epistle  and  its  historical-theological 
setting,  the  author  pursues  the  subject  of  interiority  and  new  covenant  with  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  outline:  God  as  light  (1:5-2:28),  as  just  (2:29-4:6),  and  as  love  (4:7-5:13; 
5:18-21).  An  appendix  on  indwelling  in  Bhagavad  Gita,  six  foldouts  containing  the 
structured  Greek  text  of  1  John,  and  a  loose-leaf  insert  with  the  plan  of  the  epistle  are 
included.  Malatesta  has  expressed  some  of  his  positions  on  covenant  and  indwelling  in 
1  John  in  a  recent  article  in  Way  [§  22-204]. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  The  Epistles  of  John,  The  New  International  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $10.95)  xvii  and  274  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-28118.  ISBN:  0-8028-2189-2. 

This  commentary  on  the  Johannine  letters  aims  to  mediate  the  results  of  recent 
research  (especially  on  the  European  continent)  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  reader 
will  not  be  distracted  by  the  apparatus  of  scholarship.  Thus  the  author  has  separated  the 
technicalities  from  the  exposition  of  the  text  by  confining  them  to  footnotes,  and  has 
provided  an  “invitation”  for  the  general  reader  along  with  the  “introduction”  for 
specialists.  Furthermore,  he  deliberately  treats  2  and  3  John  before  1  John  in  the  hope 
that  readers  will  move  from  the  easier  books  to  the  more  difficult.  The  English  transla¬ 
tion  on  which  the  exposition  is  based  is  that  of  the  New  International  Version.  Marshall, 
senior  lecturer  in  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  emphasizes  the  biblical 
writer’s  understanding  of  faith  as  based  on  the  truth  of  Christ  and  as  expressed  in  love, 
righteousness,  and  hope. 

M.  E.  Marty,  Good  News  in  the  Early  Church.  1  &  2  Timothy,  Titus,  James,  1  &  2 
Peter,  1,  2  &  3  John  and  Jude  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/ 
Fount  Books,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  221  pp.,  map.  LCN:  77-82005.  ISBN:  0-529-05407-8. 

Marty,  professor  of  the  history  of  modern  Christianity  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
presents  introductions  to  and  expositions  of  “all  those  little  books  at  the  end  of  the  Bible” 
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(Pastorals,  James,  1-2  Peter,  1-3  John,  Jude)  and  draws  attention  to  their  importance  as 
almost  the  only  surviving  glimpses  of  life  and  thought  in  several  crucial  decades  of 
church  history.  The  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version  of  the  books  concludes 
the  volume. 

A.  Q.  Morton,  S.  Michaelson,  and  J.  D.  Thompson  (eds.),T  Critical  Concordance 
to  the  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  The  Computer  Bible  13  (Wooster,  OH:  Biblical 
Research  Associates,  1977,  paper  $19)  xvi  and  338  pp. 

Based  upon  the  text  of  Romans  in  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament 
(1968),  this  concordance  produced  with  the  aid  of  electronic  computers  consists  of  six 
parts:  a  forward  key-word-in-context  concordance,  a  reverse  key- word-in-context  con¬ 
cordance,  a  reverse  index  and  word  count,  a  forward  index  and  word  count,  a  word- 
frequency  list,  and  a  frequency  profile.  This  volume  is  the  first  in  the  series  to  be  printed 
in  Greek  rather  than  Latin  characters.  The  introduction  explains  how  each  part  can  be 
used  effectively  in  the  study  of  biblical  texts.  The  general  editors  of  the  series  are  J.  A. 
Baird  and  D.  N.  Freedman.  Morton  and  Michaelson  also  collaborated  on  the  concor¬ 
dances  to  the  Johannine  epistles  (1971),  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1974),  and  Acts  (1976)  in  the 
series. 

S.  Muhlberger,  Mitarbeiter  Gottes.  Ein  Arheitsheft  zum  1 .  Korintherbrief,  Gesprache 
zur  Bibel  4  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978,  paper  DM 
8.60)  48  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-85396-015-4. 

The  eight-page  introduction  to  1  Corinthians  discusses  the  letter’s  origin,  literary 
form,  structure,  content,  and  major  themes.  Then  the  author  examines  eight  key  texts  in 
the  epistle:  1:10-31;  3:5-23;  6:12-20;  7:1-16;  8:1-13;  11:17-34;  12:1-30;  12:31-13:13.  The 
text  of  each  passage  according  to  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  is  accompanied  by  sections  on 
structure,  content,  possibilities  for  discussion,  parallels,  patristic  commentaries,  and 
liturgical  suggestions. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  O.P. ,  Becoming  Human  Together  (Wilmington,  DE:  Michael 
Glazier,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  240  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-84373.  ISBN:  0-89453-075-5. 

This  investigation  of  Pauline  anthropology  and  the  structures  of  authentic  and  inau¬ 
thentic  existence  aims  to  show  that  community  is  the  key  element  in  Paul’s  thought.  The 
first  part  discusses  creaturehood  and  the  division  within  humanity,  and  the  second  part 
treats  sin  and  the  world,  alien  being,  and  egocentric  isolation.  The  section  on  commu¬ 
nity  is  concerned  with  the  gift  of  choice,  liberation,  the  living  Christ,  and  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Murphy-O’Connor,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  Ecole  Biblique  in  Jerusalem, 
has  published  preliminary  treatments  of  some  of  these  topics  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
DocLife  [§§  15-920 — 922]  and  in  L’ existence  chretienne  selon  saint  Paul  [NTA  20,  p. 
118]. 

W.  Neil,  Good  News  in  Corinthians  I  &  II.  Paul’s  First  and  Second  Letters  to  the 
Corinthians  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/Fount  Books, 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  128  pp.,  map.  LCN:  77-82009.  ISBN:  0-529-05409-4. 

This  volume  consists  of  brief  introductions  to  and  passage- by-passage  expositions  of  1 
and  2  Corinthians,  a  discussion  of  their  present-day  relevance,  and  the  texts  of  the 
epistles  according  to  the  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version.  Neil  pays  special 
attention  to  Paul’s  grappling  with  the  problems  faced  by  Christians  in  an  urban  setting. 

W.  E.  Pax,  Auf  den  Spuren  des  Paulus,  ed.  M.  Raanan,  trans.  A.  Pfeiffer  (Olten — 
Freiburg:  Walter-Verlag,  1977,  DM  78)  224  pp.,  121  photographs.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-530-63540-5. 

This  volume  allows  the  reader  to  follow  the  course  of  Paul’s  life  with  the  help  of  a 
running  text  by  W.  E.  Pax  and  color  and  black-and-white  photographs.  The  material  is 
presented  under  seven  headings:  Saul,  the  call,  the  first  missionary  journey,  the  second 
journey  (Greece),  the  third  missionary  journey,  farewell  to  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  as  the 
eternal  city.  The  primary  sources  for  Pax’s  discussion  are  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles. 
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The  photographs  are  of  sites  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  is¬ 
lands,  and  Rome,  and  of  scenes  from  present-day  life  in  the  Middle  East. 

W.  Rader,  The  Church  and  Racial  Hostility.  A  History  of  Interpretation  of  Ephesians 
2:11-22,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Exegese  20  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1978,  DM  68)  ix  and  273  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-16-140112-3.  ISSN:  0408-8298. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O.  Cullmann  and  presented 
to  the  University  of  Basel,  this  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Eph  2:11-22  from  the  early 
church  to  the  present  day  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  the  uniting  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
early  life  of  the  church  has  significance  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  church  today. 
Among  the  issues  in  the  biblical  text  that  are  given  special  attention  are  the  middle  wall 
of  partition,  the  relation  of  the  church  to  contemporary  Judaism,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  peace  spoken  of  in  vv.  14-15,  the  identity  of  the  “new  man”  in  v.  15,  the  place  and 
function  of  the  cornerstone  in  v.  20,  interpretations  militating  against  the  text’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  group  hostility,  and  the  implications  for  divisions  within  church  and  society. 

D.  H.  C.  Read,  Good  News  in  Letters  of  Paul.  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1  & 
2  Thessalonians  and  Philemon  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  & 
World/Fount  Books,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  163  pp.,  map.  LCN:  77-82003.  ISBN:  0- 
529-05405-1. 

Describing  himself  as  captivated  by  the  content  of  these  letters  and  the  personality 
emerging  from  them,  the  author  has  arranged  his  102-page  introduction  according  to 
this  outline:  Paul  and  his  audience,  his  version  of  Christ,  the  key  words  of  his  gospel, 
understanding  his  controversies,  his  ethics  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  his  teaching 
about  human  destiny  and  life  eternal.  The  texts  of  the  six  epistles  are  presented  in  the 
Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version. 

J.  Rhymer,  Good  News  in  Romans.  Romans  in  Today’s  English  Version  (Cleveland: 
Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  139  pp.,  map.  LCN:  77-81995.  ISBN: 
0-529-05199-0. 

Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  is  described  by  the  author  as  explaining  how  the  victory  of 
Jesus  has  ended  the  age-old  war  against  evil  and  misery  and  how  people  can  share  in 
that  victory  and  build  new  lives.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  letter,  a  passage- by-passage 
commentary,  and  the  text  in  the  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version  comprise 
the  main  part  of  the  book.  In  a  14-page  appendix,  J.  Griffiths  explores  how  attention  to 
four  pieces  of  literature  can  open  up  a  new  approach  to  Paul’s  epistle. 

H.  Schlier,  Grundziige  einer  paulinischen  Theologie  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Her¬ 
der,  1978,  DM  36)  223  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-18159-2. 

The  author  of  Der  Romerbrief  ( 1977)  presents  in  this  volume  not  a  mere  description  of 
Paul’s  theology,  but  a  theological  reflection  that  is  related  to  the  kerygma  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  and  represents  a  contemporary  conversation  with  it.  The  section  on  God  discus¬ 
ses  God  as  near,  giving,  one,  transcendent,  revealing,  all-powerful,  and  righteous.  The 
chapter  on  the  world  treats  sin,  the  Law,  body  and  flesh,  and  death.  The  part  on  the 
appearance  of  God’s  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ  concerns  Christ’s  death,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  appearances,  Jesus’  humanity,  God’s  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  ways  of 
expressing  our  relationship  with  Christ  (“belonging  to,”  “for,”  and  “in”).  Finally,  a 
section  dealing  with  the  Spirit,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  gospel  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  faith. 

V.  Sproxton,  Good  News  in  Revelation.  The  Revelation  to  John  in  Today’s  English 
Version  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World/Fount  Books,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  141  pp.,  map. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  77-8202.  ISBN:  0-529-05410-8. 

In  his  introduction  to  Revelation  the  author  describes  its  basic  message  as  “the  victory 
of  God’s  purpose  for  the  world,  which  evil  has  no  power  ultimately  to  frustrate.”  The 
body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  passage-by-passage  exposition  of  Revelation  and  the  entire 
text  according  to  the  Good  News  Bible/Today’s  English  Version. 
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P.  Trummer,  Die  Paulus tradition  der  Pastoralbriefe,  Beitrage  zur  biblischen  Exegese 
und  Theologie  8  (Frankfurt/M. — Bern — Las  Vegas:  Peter  Lang,  1978,  paper  51  Sw.  fr.) 
279  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-02432-1. 

After  reviewing  the  debate  about  the  authorship  of  the  Pastorals,  Trummer  explains 
why  they  should  be  regarded  as  Pauline  pseudepigrapha  and  explores  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Pauline  tradition  upon  them  under  these  headings:  the  pseudepigraphic 
form  of  the  Pastorals,  the  names  in  the  Pastorals,  and  the  apostolic  instructions.  Then 
the  theology  of  the  Pastorals  as  Pauline  tradition  is  examined  according  to  this  outline: 
controversy,  justification,  Christology,  ecclesiology,  and  ethics.  Trummer,  whose  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Pastorals  are  summarized  in  §§  16-276;  19-689,  concludes  that  the  dialectical 
relationship  between  the  historical  Paul  and  the  post-Pauline  tradition  must  be  taken 
seriously  in  evaluating  the  literary  and  theological  character  of  the  Pastorals.  The  study 
was  accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Graz  in 
1977. 

U.  Wilckens,  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer.  1.  Teilband:  Rom  1-5,  Evangelisch- 
Katholischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  6/1  (Cologne:  Benziger,  1978,  paper 
DM  58;  Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener)  x  and  337  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
545-23103-8  (Benziger),  3-7887-0514-0  (Neukirchener). 

Wilckens,  professor  of  NT  on  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg,  hopes  that  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  can  call  Christians  to  unity  today  just  as 
it  did  when  it  was  first  written  by  Paul.  The  38-page  introduction  to  the  commentary 
discusses  the  literary-critical  problems,  the  historical  situation,  and  the  significance  of 
the  epistle.  This  first  volume  then  presents  a  German  translation  and  detailed  exposition 
of  each  pericope  in  the  preface  to  the  letter  (1: 1-17)  and  in  the  section  about  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  godless  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (1:18-5:21).  There  are  excursuses 
on  euangelion,  judgment  according  to  works  (two),  syneidesis  in  Paul’s  writings,  di- 
kaiosyne  theou,  and  the  understanding  of  atonement. 

M.  Wolter,  Rechtfertigung  und  zukiinftiges  Heil.  U ntersuchungen  zu  Rom  5,1-11, 
Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kunde  der  alte- 
ren  Kirche  43  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1978,  DM  62)  viii  and  246  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-007579-2. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  E.  Dinkier  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  at  Heidelberg  in  1977,  this  study  of  Rom  5:1-11  seeks  to  illustrate 
how  much  the  presentation  of  eschatology  in  Paul’s  writings  is  influenced  by  traditional 
schemas  of  interpretation,  which  cannot  simply  be  isolated  as  “tradition”  from  the 
Pauline  redaction  but  arise  as  word-fields  entirely  within  Paul’s  linguistic  competence. 
After  a  survey  of  exegetical  and  theological  discussion  about  Rom  5:1-11  and  a  brief 
examination  of  Rom  3:21-26,  the  author  explores  the  eschatological  dimensions  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith  according  to  Rom  5:1-11:  reconciliation  (vv.  10-11)  and  peace  (v.  1) 
with  God,  access  to  grace  (v.  2a),  hope  in  the  glory  of  God  (vv.  2b- 11),  and  boasting  in 
God  (v.  11).  The  concluding  chapters  investigate  the  place  of  Rom  5:1-11  within  the  plan 
of  the  letter  and  the  argument  regarding  justification  and  future  salvation  put  forward  in 
the  passage. 

H.  Zimmermann,  Das  Bekenntnis  der  Hoffnung.  Tradition  und  Redaktion  im 
Hebraerbrief,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  47  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1977,  paper 
DM  37.50)  xx  and  263  pp.,  folding  chart.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1046-4. 

After  treating  introductory  questions  relative  to  Hebrews  and  discussing  its  structure 
and  content,  the  author  of  Die  Hohepriester-Christologie  des  Hebraerbriefes  (1964) 
focuses  on  the  traditions  taken  over  in  the  work:  confessions  (4:14;  3:1),  hymns  (1:3; 
5:7-10;  7:1-3,  26),  and  biblical  interpretations  (7:11-25,  28;  8:4,  6-13;  9:9b;  10:1c,  3-10, 
14).  Then  the  original  contributions  of  the  writer  are  examined:  biblical  interpretations 
(3:7-4:11;  7:1-10),  the  high  priest  Christology  (2:5-18;  4:14-16;  5:1-10;  9:1-28),  and 
paraenesis  (10: 19-31).  Zimmermann  concludes  that  the  writer  of  Hebrews  was  a  pastoral 
theologian  who  adapted  the  high  priest  Christology  of  the  tradition  in  order  to  provide  a 
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logos  tes  parakleseds  (13:22)  for  his  community.  A  folding  chart  presents  the  Greek  texts 
of  traditions  isolated  by  the  author. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

A.  Ammassari',  Un  profilo  biblico  del  matrimonio.  Note  di  esegesi  (Rome:  Editrice 
A.V.E.,  1977,  paper  3,000  L)  167  pp.  Indexed. 

This  investigation  of  marriage  in  the  Bible  concentrates  on  Gen  2:4b-24  as  an  ancient 
reflection  on  the  origin  of  marriage,  Exod  21-22  as  a  source  of  particular  norms  for 
marriage,  various  OT  ways  of  solving  marital  problems  (law,  meditation,  prophecy, 
custom),  the  spiritual  tensions  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Temple  period  and  Jesus’ 
messianic  perspective  regarding  marriage,  and  the  contemporary  relevance  of  the  bibli¬ 
cal  viewpoints.  There  are  appendixes  on  the  familial  context  of  the  Torah  and  its 
significance  for  Christians  today  and  on  the  family  of  the  Messiah  [§§  22-755].  Ammas¬ 
sari  is  the  author  of  La  Resurrezione  (2nd  rev.  ed.,  1976). 

W.  Baird,  The  Quest  of  the  Christ  of  Faith.  Reflections  on  the  Bultmann  Era  (Waco, 
TX:  Word,  1977,  $8.95)  187  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-075461.  ISBN: 
0-8499-008-5. 

Baird,  professor  of  NT  at  Brite  Divinity  School,  Texas  Christian  University,  charac¬ 
terizes  Bultmann  as  a  theological  synthesizer  who  successfully  blended  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  existentialist  philosophy,  and  dialectical  (or  Barthian)  theology.  After  chapters  on 
each  of  these  factors,  the  author  shows  how  the  synthesis  worked  for  Bultmann  as  he 
engaged  in  the  quest  for  the  Christ  of  faith  and  how  other  theologians  have  related  to  his 
work.  The  dissolution  of  Bultmann’s  synthesis  and  the  present  crisis  in  biblical  theology 
are  also  explored.  Baird  concludes  that  a  new  quest  of  the  Christ  of  faith  must  take  into 
account  the  Jesus  of  history,  the  historical  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  the  kerygma,  the  keryg- 
matic  Christ,  and  the  Christ  of  faith. 

G.  Barbaglio  et  al.,  Conoscenza  storica  di  Gesu.  Acquisizioni  esegetiche  e  utilizza- 
zioni  nelle  cristologie  contemporanee,  Biblioteca  di  cultura  religiosa  32  (Brescia:  Paideia, 
1978,  paper  5,000  L)  206  pp.  Indexed. 

Five  papers  on  the  relationship  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  preached 
by  the  apostles:  J.  Dupont  on  contemporary  research  (problems,  methods,  and  results) 
on  the  historical  Jesus,  M.  Pesce  on  recent  research  on  the  political  dimensions  of  Jesus’ 
activity,  G.  Barbaglio  on  the  reign  of  God  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  P.  C.  Bori  on 
christological  reflection  in  recent  Catholic  theology,  and  R.  Hale  on  christological  ele¬ 
ments  in  three  contemporary  Protestant  theologians  (H.  R.  Niebuhr,  W.  Pannenberg, 
and  J.  Moltmann).  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  G.  Alberigo. 

M.  Barth,  Jesus  the  Jew.  What  Does  It  Mean  That  Jesus  Is  a  Jew?  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians,  trans.  F.  Prussner  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  $6.95)  96  pp.  LCN:  77- 
15741.  ISBN:  0-8042-0834-4. 

This  translation  of  Der  Jude  Jesus,  Israel  und  die  Palastinenser  contains  two  lectures 
originally  delivered  in  1973-74  to  groups  devoted  to  the  cooperation  of  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  Barth’s  thesis  is:  “For  Christians  there  is  no  loyalty  to  Jesus,  the  great  brother  of 
all  humans,  without  a  critical  solidarity  with  all  the  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
living  today,  particularly  with  the  Israelis  who  are  fighting  for  survival.  There  is, 
however,  also  for  the  Israelis  no  other  way  to  survival — and  for  Christians  no  other  way 
to  support  them — than  by  reflecting  anew  about  faith  and  loyalty  and  by  a  new  structur¬ 
ing  of  the  relationship  to  the  Palestinians.” 

D.  Berger  and  M.  Wyschogrod,  Jews  and  “Jewish  Christianity ”  (New  York:  Ktav, 
1978,  paper  $2.50)  71  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-9423.  ISBN:  0-87068-675-5. 

This  booklet  has  been  written  (1)  to  persuade  Jews  who  have  been  attracted  by 
modern  “Jewish  Christianity”  to  take  another  look  at  the  issues  and  (2)  to  familiarize 
other  readers  with  a  Jewish  approach  to  this  controversial  and  hotly  debated  topic.  It 
deals  with  these  questions:  Could  Jesus  have  been  the  Messiah?  What  is  the  Jewish 
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conception  of  God?  Does  the  Hebrew  Bible  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity?  How 
does  God  forgive  sins?  Is  devotion  to  “Jewish  Christianity”  consistent  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people?  The  authors  conclude  that  the  arguments  for 
the  conversion  of  Jews  to  “Jewish  Christianity”  are  not  persuasive  on  an  intellectual 
level. 

J.  Cantinat,  C.M.,  Reflexions  sur  la  resurrection  de  Jesus  (d’apres  saint  Paul  et  saint 
Marc )  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1978,  paper)  116  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  examines  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  Paul’s  letters  according 
to  the  following  outline:  the  Pharisee’s  denial  of  Jesus’  resurrection,  the  convert’s  witness 
to  the  resurrection,  the  explanation  for  this  sudden  shift,  the  interpreter  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  Paul  and  the  primitive  church’s  faith  in  Jesus’  resurrection.  The  part  devoted 
to  Mark  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  separate  sections  on  Mk  16:1-8;  16:9-20;  and 
chaps.  1-15.  Cantinat  is  the  author  of  Les  Epitres  de  saint  Jacques  et  de  saint  Jude 
(1973). 

M.-A.  Chevallier,  Souffle  de  Dieu.  Le  Saint-Esprit  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament. 
Volume  I:  Ancien  Testament,  Hellenisme  et  Judaisme.  La  tradition  synoptique. 
L’oeuvre  de  Luc,  Le  Point  Theologique  26  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1978,  paper  48  F)  268 
pp.  Indexed. 

Chevallier,  professor  of  NT  on  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg,  begins  by  discussing  the  “breath”  of  God  in  the  OT,  Judaism  at  the  turn  of 
the  common  era,  and  early  gnostic  speculations,  and  by  exploring  the  notion  of  pneuma 
in  the  Greek  and  Hellenistic  world.  The  section  on  the  Synoptic  tradition  treats  the 
breath  of  God  in  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  temptation, 
Jesus’  preaching,  and  the  infancy  narratives.  Then  after  analyzing  specific  texts  in  Mt 
(12:18,  28;  28:19),  the  author  focuses  on  Lk-Acts  with  particular  attention  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  pneuma  and  God’s  pneuma,  the  various  manifestations  of  the  breath  of  God, 
and  Jesus  and  the  breath  of  God.  A  seven-page  appendix  provides  French  translations  of 
some  significant  extrabiblical  texts.  The  second  volume  will  concentrate  on  the  Spirit  in 
the  Pauline  and  Johannine  writings  and  will  offer  a  historical  and  theological  synthesis. 

R.  G.  Clouse  (ed.),  The  Meaning  of  the  Millennium:  Four  Views  (Downers  Grove,  IL: 
InterVarsity,  1977,  paper  $4.25)  223  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-55556.  ISBN: 
0-87784-794-0. 

Attempts  to  relate  such  texts  as  Daniel  2  and  Revelation  20  to  the  course  of  human 
history  have  led  Christians  to  fashion  a  number  of  different  systems  explaining  the 
return  of  Christ  and  his  reign.  In  this  volume  proponents  of  the  four  major  millennial 
views  present  statements  of  their  respective  positions:  G.  E.  Ladd  on  historic  premillen- 
nialism,  H.  A.  Hoyt  on  dispensational  premillennialism,  L.  Boettner  on  postmillen- 
nialism,  and  A.  A.  Hoekema  on  amillennialism.  At  the  end  of  each  essay  the  other  three 
writers  respond  from  their  own  perspectives.  The  editor  has  provided  a  seven-page 
introduction. 

A.  Degeest,  O.F.M.,  Evangiles  de  I’Esprit-Saint  (Paris:  Apostolat  des  Editions,  1977, 
paper;  Montreal:  Editions  Paulines,  paper  $2.75)  63  pp.  ISBN:  2-7122-0055-1  (AE), 
0-88840-475-1  (EP). 

This  booklet  consists  of  brief  introductions,  French  translations,  explications,  and 
questions  for  reflection  on  nine  NT  texts:  Acts  1:1-8;  2:1-4,  14-21;  4:7-13,  19;  8:14-17; 
8:26-31,  35-39;  15:7-11,  22-24,  27-29;  19:1-7;  1  Cor  2:10-16;  and  1  Jn  4:1-6.  There  is  also 
a  chapter  on  the  Spirit’s  role  in  the  incarnation,  Pentecost,  and  our  life. 

A.  Diez  Macho,  M.S.C.,  Indisolubilidad  del  matrimonio  y  divorcio  en  la  Biblia.  La 
sexualidad  en  la  Biblia,  Coleccion  “Santiago  Apostol”  6  (Madrid:  Fe  Catolica,  1978, 
paper  400  ptas.)  346  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-7072-095-3. 

The  thesis  of  this  volume  is  that  Jesus  was  radically  opposed  to  divorce  and  that 
marriage  according  to  the  law  of  nature  (with  God  as  its  author)  demands  indissolubil¬ 
ity.  This  viewpoint  is  developed  in  three  steps:  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  general; 
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matrimony,  polygamy,  and  divorce  in  ancient  Judaism,  especially  in  the  time  of  Jesus; 
and  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  according  to  the  NT.  The 
fourth  section  is  a  general  treatment  of  sexuality  in  the  Bible. 

L.  S.  Ford,  The  Lure  of  God.  A  Biblical  Background  for  Process  Theism  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1978,  $10.95)  xiii  and  144  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-15230.  ISBN:  0-8006-0516-0. 

Using  a  conceptuality  largely  framed  by  process  philosophy  as  represented  in  the 
writings  of  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  C.  Hartshorne,  this  volume  addresses  the  historically 
contingent  elements  within  the  Christian  tradition:  divine  persuasion  in  the  OT,  divine 
sovereignty  in  the  OT  and  NT,  Christology,  the  resurrection  as  the  emergence  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  reconciliation  through  the  cross,  the  Trinity,  and  the  sources  of  Christian 
hope.  Ford,  who  is  professor  of  philosophy  at  Old  Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  VA, 
concludes  that  process  theism  can  provide  the  contemporary  conceptuality  by  which  we 
can  appropriate  biblical  literature  and  that  the  biblical  tradition  can  provide  those 
concrete  particularities  whereby  our  lives  are  given  final  meaning. 

G.  W.  Forell  and  W.  H.  Lazareth  (eds.),  God’s  Call  to  Public  Responsibility 
($1.95);  Crisis  in  Marriage  ($1.95);  Human  Rights:  Rhetoric  or  Reality  ($2.25),  Justice 
Books  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper)  64  pp.  each.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77- 
78651;  77-20538;  77-20537.  ISBN:  0-8006-1551-4;  0-8006-1552-2;  0-8006-1553-0. 

Each  booklet  in  this  new  series  focuses  on  a  current  challenge  in  our  society  and 
presents  an  opening  chapter  on  that  topic,  an  exploration  of  biblical  foundations  by 
F.  R.  McCurley  and  J.  H.  Reumann,  a  theological-historical  essay,  and  considerations 
on  opportunities  for  action.  In  these  volumes  McCurley  and  Reumann,  who  teach  OT 
and  NT  respectively  at  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  discuss  (1)  righ¬ 
teousness  and  justice  in  Mt  and  the  OT,  (2)  attitudes  toward  sex  and  marriage  in  the  OT 
and  early  Christianity,  and  (3)  human  rights  in  the  OT  Law  and  Romans.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  passages  in  Series  A  of  the  ecumenical  three-year  lectionary. 

J.  Guillet,  Un  Dieu  qui  parle.  Comment  Dieu  parle.  La  parole  de  Dieu  en  I’homme. 
Une  parole  qui  est  un  germe.  Jesus  Christ,  parole  de  Dieu,  Croire  aujourd’hui  (Paris: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1977,  paper  20  F;  Montreal:  Bellarmin)  128  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  2-220-02142-4.  ISSN:  0337-1360. 

This  explanation  of  how  God  “speaks”  in  and  through  the  Bible  first  explores  the 
word  of  God  in  the  experience  of  Abraham,  the  Law  given  to  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  Bible.  Then  after  discussing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  word  of  God,  the 
author  investigates  the  presence  of  the  word  of  God  in  Scripture,  the  church,  the 
sacraments,  and  other  experiences.  An  annotated  bibliography,  a  study  guide,  and 
personal  applications  are  supplied. 

J.  Guillet  and  D.  Mollat,  Apprendre  a  prier  a  Vecole  de  saint  Paul  et  des 
evangelistes,  Renouveau  6  (Paris:  Feu  Nouveau,  1977,  paper  36  F)  139  pp.  ISBN: 
2-85017-004-6. 

Two  well-known  Jesuit  exegetes  seek  to  make  accessible  to  the  general  public  what 
the  NT  writings  teach  about  prayer.  After  Guillet’s  28-page  study  on  Paul  as  a  master  at 
prayer,  Mollat’s  98-page  article  investigates  the  canticles  in  the  Lukan  infancy  narra¬ 
tive,  the  prayer  of  the  primitive  Christian  community  according  to  Acts,  John  as  a 
master  at  prayer,  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  and  the  liturgy  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

P.  K.  Jewett,  Infant  Baptism  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  An  appraisal  of  the  argument 
that  as  infants  were  once  circumcised,  so  they  should  now  be  baptized  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  x  and  254  pp.,  3  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
77-28329.  ISBN:  0-8028-1713-0. 

The  author  of  Man  as  Male  and  Female  (1975)  argues  that  only  “believer  baptism”  has 
scriptural  warrant  and  that  it  alone  should  be  administered  in  Christian  churches.  The 
first  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  baptism,  discusses  infant  baptism  in 
patristic  literature  (working  back  from  Augustine)  and  examines  the  relevant  material  in 
the  NT  (household  baptisms,  children  in  the  NT  church,  Jesus’  blessings  of  little  chil- 
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dren,  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes).  Then  Jewett  examines  and  rejects  the  theologi¬ 
cal  argument  that  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circumcision  as  the  covenant  sign  and  is 
therefore  to  be  administered  to  infants.  The  final  section  defends  and  expounds  believer 
baptism  in  terms  of  covenant  theology. 

J.  Kodell,  O.S.B.,  Responding  to  the  Word.  A  Biblical  Spirituality  (Staten  Island, 
NY:  Alba  House,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  xiii  and  128  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77-20252. 
ISBN:  0-8189-0360-0. 

Seeking  to  help  in  the  search  for  stable  and  reliable  foundations  of  spirituality  for  our 
age,  the  author  observes  that  the  theme  of  God’s  call  and  human  response  binds  all  the 
biblical  instructions  and  injunctions  about  human  living  into  a  unity.  The  eleven  chap¬ 
ters  treat  the  word  of  God,  the  unpredictable  God,  the  loving  God,  the  resurrection  as 
the  great  word,  the  death  that  leads  to  life,  the  word  of  grace  in  the  church,  the 
sacraments  as  the  seven  words  of  the  church,  the  Eucharist  as  word,  the  word  of 
reconciliation,  word  and  prayer,  and  proclaiming  the  word  of  God.  Kodell  is  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk  at  New  Subiaco  Abbey  in  Arkansas. 

L.  J.  Kuyper,  The  Scripture  Unbroken  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $6.95) 
xiv  and  289  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-26854.  ISBN:  0-8028-1734-3. 

After  chapters  on  the  use  of  the  OT  by  the  NT  writers  and  in  the  church,  the  author 
explores  the  relationship  between  the  Testaments  with  reference  to  covenant  and  his¬ 
tory,  righteousness  and  salvation,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  grace  and 
truth,  the  problem  of  suffering,  the  suffering  and  repentance  of  God,  and  hardness  of 
heart.  Kuyper,  now  professor  emeritus  of  OT  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  in 
Holland,  MI,  invites  the  reader  to  see  the  OT  message  in  its  NT  fulfillment  so  that  the 
“unbrokenness”  of  the  Scripture  may  be  honored.  I.  J.  Hesselink  has  furnished  a  four- 
page  foreword. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  O.P.,  What  Is  Religious  Life?  A  Critical  Reappraisal  (Wil¬ 
mington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  vi  and  144  pp.  LCN:  77-80218. 
ISBN:  0-89453-074-7. 

The  text  of  this  volume  first  appeared  in  Supplement  to  Doctrine  and  Life,  nos.  45,  49, 
50,  54,  and  58.  The  major  essay  is  Murphy-O’Connor’s  examination  of  religious  life  in 
light  of  the  Scriptures  [§  18-640],  in  which  he  treats  the  raison  d’etre  of  religious  life  and 
explores  the  relationship  of  community  to  authority,  prayer  of  petition,  poverty,  celi¬ 
bacy,  and  tension.  Also  included  are  responses  to  this  article  by  E.  J.  Fox,  H.  E.  Peel, 
Fr.  David,  and  F.  J.  Moloney  along  with  Murphy-O’Connor’s  reply  to  each  response. 

M.  Perry,  The  Resurrection  of  Man.  Christian  teaching  on  life  after  death,  Mowbrays 
Library  of  Theology  (London — Oxford:  Mowbrays,  1975,  paper  £2.95)  xi  and  152  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-264-66254-7. 

Aiming  to  present  a  case  for  what  we  may  reasonably  assert  about  the  future  life,  the 
author  first  discusses  attitudes  toward  death  and  the  arguments  for  life  after  death  made 
on  the  basis  of  philosophy  and  psychical  research.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  God  as  the  neglected  factor,  God  and  resurrection,  Adam’s  Easter, 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  expectations  about  the  next  life  (judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
purgatory),  eternal  life,  bodily  resurrection,  and  communion  and  fellowship.  Perry  ex¬ 
pressed  some  of  his  views  on  the  resurrection  in  two  articles  published  recently  in 
ExpTimes  [§  18-822]. 

W.  T.  Purkiser,  R.  S.  Taylor,  and  W.  H.  Taylor,  God,  Man,  &  Salvation.  A 
Biblical  Theology  (Kansas  City,  MO:  Beacon  Hill  Press,  1977,  $16.95)  734  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-70038.  ISBN:  0-8341-0440-7. 

The  authors,  who  are  committed  to  “the  Arminian- Wesleyan  way  of  looking  at  the 
Scriptures,”  view  biblical  theology  as  the  attempt  to  state  the  faith-affirmations  of  the 
Bible  and  as  a  bringing  together  of  those  proclamatory  truths  that  give  the  Bible  unity 
and  constitute  it  a  gospel.  Purkiser,  who  wrote  the  OT  sections,  deals  with  creation  and 
covenant,  devotion  and  duty  as  the  human  side  of  salvation,  and  the  prophetic  vision. 
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The  NT  sections  treat  the  God  of  our  salvation,  the  creature  of  God’s  saving  concern, 
Christ  the  Lord  as  Savior,  salvation  through  Christ,  the  life  of  a  saved  people,  the 
society  of  the  saved,  and  the  future  in  salvation  history.  The  authors  have  had  long 
associations  with  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  MO,  and  a  combined 
history  of  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  classroom  teaching. 

h 

S.  Sandmel,  Anti-Semitism  in  the  New  Testament?  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978, 
$9.95)  xxii  and  168  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-15245.  ISBN:  0-8006-0521-7. 

Sandmel,  distinguished  service  professor  of  Bible  and  Hellenistic  literature  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  explores  why  hostility  toward  the  Jews  is  present  in  the  NT 
and  asks  whether  anti-Semitism  is  a  permanent  and  irremovable  aspect  of  Christianity. 
After  discussing  pagan  anti-Semitism  and  Paul’s  criticisms  of  Judaism,  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  character  and  purpose  of  each  Gospel  and  focuses  on  the  anti-Semitic  ele¬ 
ments  found  in  it.  A  brief  treatment  of  the  other  NT  writings  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  components  of  the  Jewish-Christian  controversy  in  the  NT  (resurrection  of  Jesus, 
messianism,  role  of  Jesus,  deicide,  new  covenant,  Law)  and  on  the  relations  between 
Jews  and  Christians  from  the  NT  to  the  present.  Sandmel  concludes  that,  while  many 
Christians  have  risen  above  anti-Semitism,  the  very  presence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  NT 
provides  the  occasion  for  rising  above  it. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Christ — Present  and  Coming,  trans.  E.  Quinn  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1978,  paper  $2.50)  72  pp.  LCN:  77-15246.  ISBN:  0-8006-1328-7. 

An  English  version  of  Deutet  die  Zeichen  der  Zeit  [NTA  21,  pp.  347-348],  this  book  is 
described  by  the  author  as  “a  modest  attempt  to  consider  the  pressing  question  of  the 
future  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  message  and  its  reception  in  the  primitive  church.”  It  consists 
of  meditations  on  signs  of  our  time  (Lk  12:54-56),  doubts  about  the  future  (Lk  17:20-21), 
steadfastness  in  affliction  (Rom  5:2-5),  and  forces  of  the  future  in  the  present  time  (Jn 
15:7-11). 

R.  Schwager,  Brauchen  wir  einen  Siindenbock?  Gewalt  und  Erldsung  in  den  bibli- 
schen  Schriften  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1978,  paper  DM  25)  239  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
466-20179-9. 

Schwager,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  first  dis¬ 
cusses  R.  Girard’s  theory  regarding  the  origin  and  role  of  violence  in  social  life  as 
presented  in  his  La  violence  et  le  sacre  (1972).  Then  he  traces  the  development  from  the 
God  of  vengeance  to  the  God  of  peace  in  the  OT.  Finally,  in  a  chapter  on  Jesus  as  the 
scapegoat  of  the  world,  he  deals  with  the  hermeneutical  question,  the  subconscious  urge 
to  kill  and  lie,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  gathering,  all  against 
one  (Jesus),  the  Son  of  God  as  the  “necessary”  scapegoat,  one  for  all  (redemption),  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  new  gathering  (the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  new  people  of  God). 
O.  Keel’s  article  on  this  book  appeared  in  Orientierung  42  (4,  ’78)  43-46. 

E.  Schweizer,  Heiliger  Geist,  Bibliothek  Themen  der  Theologie  Erganzungsband 
(Stuttgart— Berlin:  Kreuz,  1978,  DM  24)  186  pp.  ISBN:  3-7831-0538-2. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  various  understandings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church’s  history,  the  author  investigates  the  roles  of  the  Spirit  in  the  OT,  intertestamen- 
tal  literature,  and  the  NT:  stranger,  involved  in  creation,  source  of  knowledge,  and 
involved  in  the  future  consummation.  Schweizer,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich  and  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  Spirit  in  TWNT,  singles  out  these 
marks  of  the  Spirit’s  presence:  closeness  to  Jesus  and  the  Father,  freedom,  community, 
direction,  and  openness  to  God  and  his  future. 

V.  Serrano,  La  Pascua  de  Jesus  en  su  tiempo  y  en  el  nuestro  (Madrid:  Centro  de 
Estudios  Judeo-Cristianos,  1978,  paper)  166  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-400-4594-8. 

Serrano,  the  director  of  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Judeo-Cristianos  in  Madrid,  explains 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Passover  festival,  the  celebration  of  Passover  in  Jesus’  time, 
Jesus’  Passover  according  to  the  NT,  the  Last  Supper,  our  Passover,  and  the  eucharistic 
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celebration  and  the  Passover  Seder.  An  appendix  provides  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
Passover  Haggadah  translated  by  C.  Carre te  Parrondo  and  introduced  and  annotated 
by  the  author. 

G.  S.  Sloyan,  Is  Christ  the  End  of  the  Law?,  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Current  Issues 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  209  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-27454. 
ISBN:  0-664-24190-5. 

Sloyan,  professor  of  religion  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and  author  of  Jesus 
on  Trial  (1973),  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  God’s  gracious  action  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  covenant  Law  delivered  to  the  Hebrew  people.  A  second  area  of 
interest  is  the  significance  of  creation  in  the  light  of  redemption  and  vice  versa.  The 
chapters  deal  with  deliverance  and  Torah,  the  Law  in  Jesus’  teaching,  Christ  as  the  end 
of  the  Law  according  to  Paul,  the  NT  writers  other  than  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  and 
Paul,  Greco-Roman  influences,  the  course  set  by  the  Church  Fathers,  and  implications 
for  contemporary  life.  The  author  concludes  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law  as  its 
completion  rather  than  its  abrogation,  and  that  Christians  today  should  be  true  to  their 
oldest  traditions  on  this  matter. 

J.  Sobrino,  S.J.,  Christology  at  the  Crossroads.  A  Latin  American  Approach,  trans.  J. 
Drury  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1978,  paper  $12.95)  xxvi  and  432  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-25025.  ISBN:  0-88344-076-8. 

First  published  in  1976  as  Cristologi'a  desde  america  latina,  this  contribution  toward  a 
new  and  authentically  Latin  American  Christology  seeks  to  be  ecclesial,  historical,  and 
trinitarian.  The  eleven  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  historical  Jesus  as  the  starting 
point  for  Christology,  the  approach  to  Christology,  Jesus  in  the  service  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  the  faith  of  Jesus,  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  the  death  of  Jesus  and  liberation  in  history, 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a  hermeneutical  problem,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a 
theological  problem,  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  faith  [§  23-66],  the  christolog- 
ical  dogmas,  and  theses  for  a  historical  Christology.  An  appendix  offers  reflections  on 
the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Sobrino  is  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Universidad  Jose  Simeon  Canas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  Christian  Life,  ed.  E.  Malatesta,  S.J.  (New  York — Ramsey — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $1.95)  v  and  149  pp.  LCN:  77-74585.  ISBN:  0- 
8091-2033-X. 

In  the  context  of  the  contemporary  rediscovery  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  four  authors  of 
this  work  treat  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  life  from  various  viewpoints:  B.  M. 
Ahern  on  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  F.  A.  Sullivan  on 
“speaking  in  tongues”  in  the  NT  and  in  the  modern  charismatic  renewal,  R.  Faricy  on 
our  relationship  with  nature  and  human  society  in  terms  of  our  relationship  with  God  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  A.  Queralt  on  the  Pauline  teaching  on  the  complementarity  of  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  Christian.  Malatesta  has  provided 
a  two-page  preface. 

P.  Trible,  God  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Sexuality,  Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $6.50)  xvii  and  206  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-78647. 
ISBN:  0-8006-0464-4. 

Trible,  the  Hitchcock  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School  in  Newton  Centre,  MA,  uses  “feminist  hermeneutics”  in  an 
effort  to  recover  old  treasures  and  discover  new  ones  in  the  household  of  faith  (see  Lk 
15:8-9).  After  examining  the  hermeneutical,  methodological,  and  topical  clues  for  the 
study  of  God  and  the  rhetoric  of  sexuality  in  Scripture,  she  explores  the  semantic 
movement  of  the  Hebrew  root  rhm  from  meaning  the  wombs  of  women  to  meaning  the 
compassion  of  God  and  investigates  the  application  of  other  feminine  images  to  God  in 
various  parts  of  the  OT.  Then  there  are  analyses  of  specific  texts:  Gen  2-3  (“a  love  story 
gone  awry”),  Canticles  (“love’s  lyrics  redeemed”),  and  Ruth  (“a  human  comedy”). 
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H.  Wansbrough,  O.S.B.,  Risen  from  the  Dead  (Slough,  UK:  St  Paul  Publications, 
1978,  paper  £2)  107  pp.  ISBN:  0-85439-150-9. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  trace  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it  develops  in 
the  principal  writings  of  the  NT,  excluding  the  non-Pauline  letters.  The  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  thtee-part  investigation  treat  Paul’s  and  John’s  theological  presentations 
of  the  resurrection;  the  intervening  section  is  a  more  historical  inquiry  into  the  Gospel 
resurrection  narratives.  A  final  chapter  tries  to  respond  to  the  question  of  what  actually 
happened  at  Easter.  Wansbrough,  professor  of  Scripture  at  Ampleforth  Abbey  in  York, 
UK,  calls  attention  to  the  special  character  of  the  disciples’  experience  of  the  risen  Lord 
as  a  ‘‘meeting  between  the  historical  and  the  trans- historical.” 

J.  N.  M.  Wijngaards,  M.H.M.,  Did  Christ  Rule  Out  Women  Priests?  (Great  Waker¬ 
ing,  UK:  Mayhew-McCrimmon,  1977,  paper  £l)  96  pp.  ISBN:  0-85597-204-1. 

The  author,  who  is  currently  vicar  general  of  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  in  London, 
maintains  that  Christ’s  choice  of  men  only  to  function  on  his  apostolic  team  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  social  pressure  of  his  time  and  that  in  no  way  did  he  at  any  time  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  women  being  ordained  as  priests.  The  eight  chapters  in  the  booklet  are 
concerned  with  the  continuing  debate  about  the  ordination  of  women,  the  recent  Roman 
document  on  the  issue,  the  social  myth  of  male  superiority,  Jesus’  attitude  toward  this 
social  myth,  the  role  of  Scripture  in  the  debate,  Paul’s  attitude  toward  women,  the 
implications  of  Christ’s  priesthood,  and  the  contributions  of  Lk-Acts. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

G.  Alon,  Jews ,  Judaism  and  the  Classical  World.  Studies  in  Jewish  History  in  the 
Times  of  the  Second  Temple  and  Talmud,  trans.  I.  Abrahams  (Jerusalem:  Magnes  Press, 
1977,  $25)  v  and  499  pp.  Indexed. 

Sixteen  studies  by  Professor  Alon,  who  taught  at  Hebrew  University  until  his  death  in 
1950,  are  presented  here  in  English  along  with  a  three-page  introduction  by  S.  Safrai. 
The  articles  treat  the  attitude  of  the  sages  and  their  followers  toward  the  Hasmoneans, 
the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  to  Roman  rule  and  the  house  of  Herod,  the  meaning  of 
pr’yrtyn  and  the  history  of  the  high  priesthood  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Temple  period, 
Philo’s  halakah,  the  halakot  of  the  early  sages,  the  levitical  uncleanness  of  Gentiles,  the 
bounds  of  the  laws  of  levitical  cleanness,  the  formula  “by  the  (expressed)  name,”  the 
burning  of  the  Temple,  Rabban  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai’s  removal  to  Yavneh,  the  patri¬ 
archate  of  Rabban  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai,  the  meaning  of  ga’dn  and  ge’im,  the  origin  of 
the  Samaritans  in  the  halakic  tradition,  those  appointed  for  money,  the  sons  of  the  sages, 
and  the  strategoi  in  the  Palestinian  cities  during  the  Roman  epoch.  The  publisher  is  also 
preparing  an  English  translation  of  Alon’s  The  History  of  the  Jews  in  Eretz  Israel 
During  the  Talmudic  Age. 

B.  Bagatti  and  E.  Testa,  II  Golgota  e  la  Croce.  Ricerche  storico-archeologiche, 
Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  Minor  21  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing 
Press,  1978,  paper)  161  pp.,  17  plates,  18  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  Bagatti  discusses  Golgotha  in  light  of  the  traditions 
surrounding  the  site  and  the  physical  transformations  it  has  undergone  from  antiquity  to 
the  present.  Then  Testa’s  study  of  the  cross  in  primitive  Christianity  treats  its  cultic, 
symbolic,  material  and  formal,  and  spiritual  aspects.  The  authors,  who  teach  at  the 
Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  in  Jerusalem,  are  well  known  for  their  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  Jewish-Christian  archaeology  and  history. 

B.  Bar-Kochva,  The  Seleucid  Army.  Organization  and  Tactics  in  the  Great  Cam¬ 
paigns,  Cambridge  Classical  Studies  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1976,  $15.95)  xii  and  306  pp.,  15  maps,  2  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-521-20667-7. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  T.  Griffith  and  submitted  to 
Cambridge  University  in  1972,  this  study  of  the  Seleucid  armies  from  312  to  129  B.C. 
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first  discusses  the  numerical  strength  of  the  armies,  their  sources  of  manpower  (military 
settlements  and  national  contingents),  the  regular  army  (heavy  infantry,  cavalry, 
elephants  and  chariots),  the  chain  of  command,  and  training  and  discipline.  The  second 
part  reconstructs  the  great  campaigns  (Ipsus,  Cyrrhestica,  Molon,  Porphyrion,  Raphia, 
the  Elburz,  Panion,  Thermopylae,  Magnesia,  Beith-Zacharia,  Elasa)  in  order  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  illustrate  Seleucid  tactics  in  detail.  Bar- Koch va,  lecturer  in  Hellenistic  and 
ancient  Jewish  history  at  Tel  Aviv  University,  observes  that  the  key  to  the  Seleucid 
success  was  their  practice  of  filling  the  ranks  with  sons  of  the  military  settlers. 

U.  Bianchi,  Prometeo,  Orfeo,  Adamo.  Tematiche  religiose  sul  destino ,  il  male,  la 
salvezza,  Nuovi  Saggi  66  (Rome:  Ateneo  &  Bizzarri,  1976,  paper  5,000  L)  viii  and  300 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  the  history  of  religions  at  the  University  of  Rome, 
presents  revisions  and  expansions  of  his  previously  published  articles  on  these  six  topics: 
the  use  of  the  words  “religion”  and  “holy”  in  comparative  religion,  the  origin  of  evil, 
Orphism  and  gnosticism,  the  Platonic  inheritance  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.,  the 
Prometheus  cycle  and  the  notion  of  an  antecedent  fall,  and  the  first  Adam  and  the 
second  Adam.  Bianchi  is  the  editor  of  Le  origini  dello  gnosticismo  (1967)  and  the  author 
of  The  Greek  Mysteries  (1976). 

G.  Blidstein,  Honor  Thy  Father  and  Mother.  Filial  Responsibility  in  Jewish  Law  and 
Ethics,  Library  of  Jewish  Law  and  Ethics  (New  York:  Ktav,  1976,  $15)  xiv  and  234  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  75-38808.  ISBN:  0-87068-251-2. 

Inaugurating  a  series  edited  by  N.  Lamm  and  intended  to  offer  “a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  Jewish  law  and  ethics  as  they  focus  on  specific  issues,”  this  study  de¬ 
scribes  and  analyzes  norms  that  have  helped  form  the  concept  of  what  a  family  ought  to 
be  and  have  expressed  and  reflected  Jewish  family  ideals  and  realities.  Adopting  a 
conceptual  rather  than  a  strictly  historical  method,  the  author  discusses  the  significance 
of  filial  responsibility,  the  scope  of  responsibility,  the  support  of  parents,  responsibility 
and  conflict,  parental  initiative  and  filial  response,  and  fathers  and  teachers.  The  pri¬ 
mary  sources  are  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  Mishnah,  Tosefta,  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  and  various  Midrashim.  Blidstein  is  professor  of  Jewish  thought 
at  Ben  Gurion  University  of  the  Negev  in  Beersheba,  Israel. 

H.  C.  Boren,  Roman  Society.  A  Social,  Economic,  and  Cultural  History,  Civilization 
and  Society  (Lexington,  MA — Toronto:  D.  C.  Heath,  1977,  paper)  xiv  and  320  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  LCN:  76-53213.  ISBN:  0-669-84681-3. 

The  author,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  observes 
in  the  preface  that  Roman  institutions  were  so  thoroughly  politicized  that  enough  politi¬ 
cal  history  must  be  included  to  inform  his  discussions  of  society,  economics,  and  culture 
and  to  give  them  chronological  structure.  Therefore,  the  topical  discussions  recur  in 
various  historical  periods,  e.g.  early  Rome,  the  middle  republic  during  a  period  of  rapid 
change,  the  late  republic,  the  early  empire,  the  high  empire,  and  the  later  empire.  Boren 
characterizes  the  history  of  Rome  as  “a  living  idea  with  an  evolution  and  importance 
apart  from  the  events.”  Of  particular  significance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  chapters  on 
social  change  in  the  late  republic,  the  early  empire  (27  B.C.-A.D.  37),  and  the  state  and 
society  from  Gaius  to  Domitian  (A.D.  37-96). 

G.  Bornkamm  et  al.,  Das  Vaterbild  in  Mythos  und  Geschichte.  Agypten,  Griechen- 
land,  Altes  Testament,  Neues  Testament,  ed.  H.  Tellenbach  (Stuttgart — Berlin — 
Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1976,  paper  DM  19.80)  164  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN: 
3-17-002645-3. 

After  H.  Tellenbach’s  brief  introduction  on  the  search  for  the  lost  father,  there  are  five 
articles  on  the  image  of  the  father  in  various  cultures  of  antiquity:  J.  Assmann  on  ancient 
Egypt,  L.  Perlitt  on  the  OT,  H.-G.  Gadamer  on  Greek  thought,  W.  Lemke  on  the 
poetry  of  Greece,  and  G.  Bornkamm  on  the  NT.  Bornkamm  adopts  this  outline  in  his 
presentation:  “the  God  of  the  fathers”  in  Jesus’  preaching,  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
primitive  Christian  belief,  and  the  Jesus-tradition  in  light  of  the  primitive  Christian 
belief  in  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
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R.  Brandle,  Die  Ethik  der  “ Schrift  an  Diognet.”  Eine  Wiederaufnahme  paulinischer 
und  johanneischer  Theologie  am  Ausgang  des  zweiten  J ahrhunderts ,  Abhandlungen  zur 
Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  64  (Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1975, 
paper  DM  33)  257  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-290-12064-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O.  Cullmann  and  accepted 
by  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1972,  this  study  of  Letter  to 
Diognetus  first  explores  the  document’s  replies  to  the  classic  objections  of  paganism 
against  Christianity  (atheism,  immorality,  disdain  for  the  world,  newness)  and  then 
examines  its  attitudes  toward  Greek  philosophy  and  Judaism.  The  second  part  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  letter’s  views  on  the  foundations  of  Christian  ethics  (Christ’s  saving 
activity,  God’s  love,  etc.)  and  the  Christian  life  as  a  response  to  God’s  love  (eschatology, 
worship  in  everyday  life,  imitation  of  God,  practical  consequences).  The  third  part 
investigates  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  traditions  on  Diognetus  and  its 
place  in  late  2nd-century  Christian  literature.  Brandle  concludes  that  Diognetus  was 
composed  in  Alexandria  in  the  late  2nd  century  by  an  anonymous  author  who,  in  the 
struggle  against  gnosticism,  reached  back  into  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  traditions. 

N.  de  Lange,  Apocrypha:  Jewish  Literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Age,  Jewish  Heritage 
Classics  Series  (New  York:  Viking,  1978,  $12.50)  x  and  244  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-19277.  ISBN:  0-670-12954-2. 

After  a  39-page  introduction  to  the  Jewish  Apocrypha,  this  anthology  presents  En¬ 
glish  translations  of  select  passages  from  the  whole  body  of  anonymous  Jewish  literature 
of  the  Hellenistic  age.  Among  the  writings  included  are  Jubilees,  ps. -Philo’s  Biblical 
Antiquities ,  Genesis  Apocryphon,  Joseph  and  Asenath,  Tobit,  Judith,  4  Ezra,  Wisdom, 
1  Maccabees,  Letter  of  Aristeas,  and  Psalms  of  Solomon.  The  passages  are  arranged 
under  these  headings:  about  the  Scriptures,  biblical  stories,  moral  tales,  apocalypse, 
philosophy  and  “wisdom,”  history,  and  prayers  and  psalms.  Brief  introductions  to  the 
selections  are  provided.  De  Lange,  who  is  the  author  of  Origen  and  the  Jews  (1977),  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  oriental  studies  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

A.-J.  Festugiere,  La  vie  spirituelle  en  Gr'ece  a  Vepoque  hellenistique  ou  Les  besoins  de 
V esprit  dans  un  monde  rafjine,  Collection  Empreinte  1  (Paris:  A.  &  J.  Picard,  1977, 
paper  45  F)  vi  and  223  pp.  ISBN:  2-7084-0001-0. 

Defining  spirituality  broadly  as  referring  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  to  a  certain 
refinement  of  existence,  the  author  describes  his  study  of  the  period  from  Alexander  to 
Caesar  as  a  series  of  portraits  rather  than  a  synthesis.  Under  the  heading  “a  world 
without  disturbance”  he  discusses  the  life  of  ordinary  people,  town  and  country,  the 
“great”  of  this  world,  a  religion  without  disturbance,  private  devotions,  scenes  from 
everyday  life,  and  feelings  about  nature.  Then  under  “a  disturbed  world”  he  treats  the 
Cynic  way  of  life,  conversions,  attitudes  toward  death,  and  the  way  from  Scipio 
Aemilianus  to  the  good  news  of  Christ.  A  note  on  the  komos  and  a  selection  of  Catullus’ 
poems  in  French  translation  are  included. 

U.  Fischer,  Eschatologie  und  J enseitserwartung  im  hellenistischen  Diasp  or ajudentum, 
Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kunde  der  alte- 
ren  Kirche  44  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1978,  DM  62)  viii  and  272  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-11-007595-4. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  C.  Burchard  and  H.-W.  Kuhn)  to  the 
theological  faculty  at  Heidelberg  in  1977,  this  study  first  surveys  the  general  lack  of 
eschatological  expectation  in  the  literature  of  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  Diaspora  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  teaching  of  eschatological  recompense  and  the  expectation  of  an  individual 
afterlife  in  2  Enoch,  3  Baruch,  4  Maccabees,  and  Joseph  and  Asenath.  Then  there  are 
chapters  on  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  writings  of  ps.-Phocylides  and 
Josephus,  the  problem  of  a  national  eschatology  in  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  and 
afterlife-expectation  in  the  funerary  inscriptions  and  art  of  Diaspora  Judaism.  Fischer 
concludes  that  in  Diaspora  Judaism  belief  in  an  individual  afterlife  played  a  greater  role 
than  apocalyptic-cosmological  ideas,  that  there  was  no  single  image  of  individual  after¬ 
life,  and  that  there  was  no  hint  of  an  imminent  eschaton. 
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J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  and  D.  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  A  Manual  of  Palestinian  Aramaic 
Texts  ( Second  Century  B.C.  -  Second  Century  A.D.),  Biblica  et  orientalia  34  (Rome: 
Biblical  Institute  Press,  1978,  paper)  xx  and  373  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

This  volume  gathers  together  150  Aramaic  texts  of  various  lengths  that  have  been 
discovered  in  or  near  Palestine  and  have  been  dated  to  the  period  between  200  B.C.  and 
A.D.  135.  Texts  from  Qumran,  Murabba‘at,  Nahal  Hever,  and  the  area  around 
Jerusalem  (especially  ossuary  inscriptions)  are  included.  For  each  item  there  is  an 
Aramaic  text  and  an  English  translation  on  facing  pages  along  with  a  description  of 
content  and  a  bibliography.  An  appendix  presents  56  Palestinian  inscriptions  of  later 
date  (synagogal,  funerary,  and  other)  according  to  the  same  format.  The  glossaries  to  the 
main  texts  and  to  the  appendix  contain  approximately  10,000  references.  The  authors’ 
purpose  in  collecting  these  Aramaic  texts  is  to  illustrate  what  should  be  the  background 
of  discussions  about  the  language  of  Jesus. 

W.  H.  C.  Frend,  Religion  Popular  and  Unpopular  in  the  Early  Christian  Centuries 
(London:  Variorum  Reprints,  1976)  396  pp.,  plate.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-902089-89-7. 

The  twenty-five  previously  published  essays  brought  together  in  this  volume  try  to 
picture  some  aspects  of  early  Christian  civilization  and  to  reflect  the  author’s  scholarly 
interests  over  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Of  greatest  relevance  for  the  NT  field  are  the 
articles  on  the  persecutions  and  some  links  between  Judaism  and  the  early  church 
(1958),  the  gnostic  sects  and  the  Roman  empire  (1954),  and  cultural  links  between  India 
and  the  West  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  (1968).  The  other  studies  deal  with  patris¬ 
tics,  Roman  history,  relations  between  church  and  society,  schismatic  and  heretical 
movements  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  century,  and  the  excavations  at  Qasr  Ibrim  in 
Nubia.  A  photograph  of  the  author  and  a  two-page  preface  are  included. 

P.  Garnet,  Salvation  and  Atonement  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls,  Wissenschaftliche  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Reihe  2,  3  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1977,  paper 
DM  24)  viii  and  152  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-140191-3.  ISSN:  0340- 
9570. 

A  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  Johnston  and  presented  in  1971  to 
the  faculty  of  religious  studies  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  this  examination  of  the 
atonement-ideas  in  the  Qumran  scrolls  discusses  the  soteriology  of  the  emerging  Qumran 
community,  salvation  in  the  leader  hymns  and  in  the  member  hymns,  atonement 
passages  in  IQS,  atonement  during  the  Hasmonean  period  and  in  CD,  and  atonement  in 
the  remaining  scrolls.  There  are  appendixes  on  putative  allusions  to  the  Isaianic  Servant 
and  on  the  usage  of  the  root  kpr  in  the  OT  and  the  scrolls  [see  §  19-327].  Garnet  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  Leviticus  26  for  the  Qumran  community  and  observes 
that  ideas  of  supererogatory  suffering  or  of  a  pool  of  merits  found  little  place  in  the 
community’s  thinking. 

R.  Gryson,  The  Ministry  of  Women  in  the  Early  Church,  trans.  J.  Laporte  and  M.  L. 
Hall  (College ville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1976,  paper  $4.85)  xvi  and  156  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  0-8146-0899-X. 

The  English  version  of  Le  minister e  des  femmes  dans  I’eglise  ancienne  [NT A  17,  pp. 
126-127].  This  study  of  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  church  during  the  first  six  centuries 
contains  chapters  on  the  NT  evidence,  texts  of  the  2nd  century,  Western  writers  of  the 
3rd  century,  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  of  the  3rd  century,  Didascalia  Apostolorum, 
Greek  canonical  sources  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century,  theological  writings  and  other 
Greek  documents  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century,  Ambrosiaster  and  Pelagius,  and  the 
Latin  canonical  sources  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  century.  An  appendix  presents  an 
English  translation  of  the  author’s  article  on  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  according  to 
Apostolic  Constitutions  published  in  MelSciRel  31  (1,  ’74)  41-45. 

E.  Hammershaimb  et  al.,  De  gammeltestamentlige  Pseudepigrafer.  I  oversaettelse 
med  indledning  og  noter,  bind  2,  haefte  8  (Copenhagen:  Gads,  1976,  paper  82.60  D.  kr.) 
pp.  827-959.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  fascicle  brings  to  conclusion  a  project  inaugurated  in  1953  and  carried  out  under 
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the  editorship  of  E.  Hammershaimb,  J.  Munck,  B.  Noack,  and  P.  Seidelin.  It  contains 
an  introduction,  Danish  translations,  and  textual  and  literary-historical  notes  for 
2  Baruch  by  Seidelin  and  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch  by  Hammershaimb  as  well  as  a 
general  introduction,  indexes  for  the  two  volumes,  and  corrections  and  additions.  The 
previous  fascicles' included  contributions  by  B.  Noack  (4  Ezra,  Jubilees,  Assumption  of 
Moses,  Sibylline  Oracles ),  E.  Hammershaimb  (1  Enoch ,  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  3  Ezra, 
Books  of  Adam,  3  Baruch,  2  Enoch),  J.  Munck  (Aristeas),  S.  Holm-Nielsen  (Psalms  of 
Solomon ),  N.  Hyldahl  ( 3-4  Maccabees ),  and  B.  Otzen  (Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa¬ 
triarchs). 

G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann  and  N.  H.  Ramage,  Sculpture  from  Sardis:  The  Finds  through 
1975 ,  Archaeological  Exploration  of  Sardis  Report  2  (Cambridge,  MA — London:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1978,  $30)  xxi  and  322  pp.,  472  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-21124.  ISBN:  0-674-79588-1. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  final  reports  of  the  Archaeological  Exploration  of  Sardis, 
this  volume  is  primarily  devoted  to  stone  sculpture  discovered  there  between  1958  and 
1975.  Treating  the  sculpture  of  the  prehistoric,  Lydian,  and  Persian  periods,  Hanfmann 
presents  a  preliminary  overview  and  a  survey  of  the  literary,  epigraphic,  and  ar¬ 
chaeological  evidence  and  then  provides  material  descriptions  of  52  items.  In  the  part 
devoted  to  the  sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic,  Roman,  and  early  Byzantine  periods,  Ram¬ 
age  supplies  information  about  the  literary,  epigraphic,  and  archaeological  evidence  and 
a  catalogue  of  176  items.  The  two  authors  then  offer  supplementary  evidence  (50  items) 
for  Sardis  sculpture  from  other  collections,  sculpture  from  other  sites  in  Lydia,  and 
inscriptions  of  lost  statues.  An  appendix  treats  the  city  goddess  of  Sardis  on  the  base 
from  Puteoli.  The  first  report  in  the  series  was  G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann  and  J.  C. 
Waldbaum,  A  Survey  of  Sardis  and  the  Major  Monuments  Outside  the  City  Walls 
(1975). 

M.  Hengel,  Die  Zeloten.  U ntersuchungen  zur  jiidischen  Freiheitsbewegung  in  derZeit 
von  H erodes  I.  bis  70  n.  Chr.,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken  Judentums  und  des 
Urchristentums  1  (rev.  ed.;  Leiden — Cologne:  Brill,  1976,  160  gld.)  xvi  and  489  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04327-6. 

This  revised  version  of  the  author’s  Tubingen  doctoral  dissertation  first  published  in 
1961  removes  misprints  and  errors,  adds  new  references  to  sources  and  new  biblio¬ 
graphic  information,  introduces  minor  changes  and  supplements,  and  provides  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  critical  reaction  to  the  study.  Concerned  with  the  Zealot  movement  from  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the  first  Jewish  War,  the  book  treats  the  major  sources 
(especially  the  writings  of  Josephus),  the  various  designations  of  the  Jewish  freedom 
movement,  the  “fourth  philosophy”  sect  founded  by  Judas  the  Galilean,  the  concept  of 
“zeal”  in  Judaism,  the  Zealots  as  an  eschatological  movement,  and  the  development  of 
the  Zealot  movement.  Hengel  discerns  three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  freedom 
movement:  the  time  of  preparation  until  the  emergence  of  Judas  the  Galilean  during  the 
census  of  A.D.  6,  the  activities  of  the  party  founded  by  him  until  the  murder  of 
Menahem  in  A.D.  66,  and  the  destruction  of  the  movement  during  the  Jewish  War. 
Similarities  and  differences  between  the  Zealots  and  Jesus’  followers  are  also  explored. 

I.  Herzog,  Judaism:  Law  &  Ethics,  ed.  C.  Herzog  (London — Jerusalem — New  York: 
Soncino,  1974)  x  and  227  pp.,  plate. 

These  twenty-four  articles  by  the  late  chief  rabbi  of  Israel  have  been  edited  by  his  son. 
They  treat  the  dyeing  of  purple  in  ancient  Israel  (1919),  the  omer-idea  as  a  refining 
process  (1930),  the  four  plants  of  the  festival  of  Tabernacles  (1927),  human  smallness 
and  greatness  (1926),  the  law  of  the  red  heifer  (1920),  order  and  sequence  in  Maimonides’ 
code  (two  items,  1935),  the  assignment  of  rights  in  Jewish  law  (1931),  John  Selden  and 
Jewish  law  (1930),  Rome  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  (1926),  philosophy  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash  (1925),  the  administration  of  justice  in  ancient  Israel  (four  items,  1931-32), 
the  Talmud  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  ancient  science  (three  items,  1929),  ancient  and 
modern  Hellenism  (1926),  the  ban  pronounced  against  Greek  wisdom  (1929),  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  ancient  Palestinian  teachers  of  the  Torah  toward  Greek  culture  (three 
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items,  1920),  and  the  outlook  of  Greek  culture  upon  Judaism  (1930).  A  photograph  of  the 
author  and  a  foreword  by  the  editor  are  included. 

J.  Huber,  Der  Ehekonsens  im  romischen  Recht.  Studien  zu  seinern  Begriffsgehalt  in  der 
Klassik  und  zur  Frage  seines  Wandels  in  der  Nachklassik,  Analecta  Gregoriana  204, 
Series  Facultatis  Iuris  Canonici:  Sectio  B,  n.  38  (Rome:  Universita  Gregoriana  Editrice, 
1977,  paper  7,000  L)  176  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  O.  Robleda  and  presented  to 
the  faculty  of  canon  law  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  1972,  this  study  first  investigates 
the  concept  of  divorce  in  Roman  law  in  the  classical  period,  bigamy,  impediments, 
captivitas  and  postliminium,  other  grounds  for  dissolving  marriages,  and  the  nullity  of 
marriage.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  grounds  for  divorce  and  the  form  used 
in  the  divorce  procedure.  Roman  legal  documents  from  the  classical  and  postclassical 
periods  are  the  primary  sources,  and  literary  materials  (e.g.  Augustine,  Cicero,  Plautus, 
Tacitus)  are  also  cited.  Huber  concludes  that  Roman  marriage  law  was  based  solely  on 
initial  consent  and  that  there  was  no  question  of  a  change  of  consent. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  20  •  1977  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1978,  cloth  DM 
84,  paper  DM  76)  224  pp.,  8  plates.  ISBN:  3-402-07086-3  (cloth),  3-402-07085-5  (paper). 

Eight  articles  on  various  aspects  of  antiquity  and  Christianity:  C.  Gnilka  on  the  idea 
of  a  new  age  bringing  a  person  to  a  new  life;  W.  Speyer  on  the  origin  of  warm  springs; 
E.  A.  Judge  and  S.  R.  Pickering  on  papyrus  documentation  of  church  and  community  in 
Egypt  to  the  mid-4th  century;  E.  A.  Judge  on  the  earliest  use  of  monachos  for  “monk” 
(P.  Coll.  Youtie  77)  and  the  origins  of  monasticism;  K.  Thraede  on  ancient  Rome  in 
Augustine’s  De  civitate  Dei;  the  sixth  installment  of  C.  Colpe’s  survey  of  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  tradition  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings  [§  23-328];  E.  M.  Rup- 
rechtsberger  on  a  Roman  portrait-head  from  Traismauer  in  Austria;  and  C.  Strube  on 
the  decorative  moldings  in  the  apses  at  Qalbloze  and  Qalat  Siman  in  Syria.  Eleven  book 
reviews  and  two  reports  are  included  in  the  volume. 

H.  G.  Kippenberg,  Religion  und  Klassenbildung  im  antiken  Judda.  Eine  reli- 
gionssoziologische  Studie  zum  Verhaltnis  von  Tradition  und  gesellschaftlicher  Ent- 
wicklung,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments  14  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1978,  paper  DM  28)  186  pp.,  6  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
525-53366-7. 

Presented  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  to  the  department  of  philosophy  and  social  sci¬ 
ences  of  the  Free  University  of  Berlin,  this  social-anthropological  investigation  of  an¬ 
cient  Israel’s  religious  history  has  nine  chapters:  solidarity  and  class-formation  from  an 
ethnological  perspective,  the  Jewish  system  of  kinship,  economic  conditions  in  the  Ju¬ 
dean  hill  country  in  the  Persian  period  (539-332  B.C.),  the  agrarian  crisis  and  the  reform 
of  Nehemiah  (446-434  B.C.),  the  Greek  leasing  of  the  land  and  the  Maccabean  war  of 
liberation  (332-142  B.C.),  the  interpretation  of  Asiatic  societies  in  Hellenistic  ethnog¬ 
raphy,  the  development  of  a  tradition-free  pattern  of  rule  in  Judea  and  the  reaction 
against  it  (142  B.C.-A.D.  135),  the  establishment  of  ancient  class-relationships  in  Judea, 
and  the  opposition  of  religion  to  politics.  Kippenberg’s  doctoral  dissertation  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Garizim  und  Synagoge  (1971). 

E.  Y.  Kutscher,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Studies,  ed.  Z.  Ben-Hayyim,  A.  Dotan,  and  G. 
Sarfatti  (Jerusalem:  Magnes  Press,  1977;  Leiden:  Brill,  74  gld.)  xliii  and  715  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

This  volume  contains  thirty-one  articles  (all  but  seven  in  Modern  Hebrew)  by  the  late 
Professor  Kutscher  on  various  aspects  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  languages.  Most 
pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  on  the  language  of  Genesis  Apocryphon  (1957), 
the  Aramaic  language  (1971),  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  inscriptions  from  Jerusalem  of  the 
Second  Temple  period  (1956),  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  letters  of  Bar  Koseba  and  his 
contemporaries  (1961),  Mishnaic  Hebrew  (1963),  Galilean  Aramaic  (1950-51),  Aramaic 
caique  in  Hebrew  (1964),  and  the  word  kwk  and  its  cognates  (1967).  A  photograph  of  the 
author  is  included. 
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K.  Matthiae,  Chronologische  Ubersichten  und  Karten  zur  spatjiidischen  und  ur- 
christlichen  Zeit  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1978,  paper  DM  9.80)  48  pp.,  4  maps,  7  charts. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7668-0552-5. 

This  packet  of  information  about  Jewish  and  early  Christian  history  provides  a  “syn- 
chronoptic”  chart  of  major  political  leaders  and  developments  from  180  B.C.  to  A.D. 
140  (Palestine,  Seleucid  empire,  Ptolemaic  empire,  Roman  empire),  six  genealogical 
charts  (Hasmoneans,  Herodians,  Seleucids,  Ptolemies,  Julio-Claudians),  four  maps 
(Hellenistic  world  ca.  185  B.C.,  Palestine  under  the  Hasmoneans,  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus),  and  a  booklet  explaining  in  detail  the  historical 
significance  of  the  material. 

D.  Munoz  Leon,  Gloria  de  la  Shekina  en  los  Targumim  del  Pentateuco  (Madrid: 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientfficas,  Instituto  “Francisco  Suarez,”  1977)  603 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-7170-005-5. 

Intended  as  the  complement  to  the  author’s  Dios-Palabra.  Memra  en  los  Targumim 
del  Pentateuco  [NT A  21,  pp.  219-220],  this  study  of  “the  glory  of  the  Shekinah”  as  a 
substitute  for  the  divine  name  in  the  Targums  presents  Spanish  translations  of  and 
commentaries  on  the  most  important  texts  and  then  classifies  the  occurrences  in  Neofiti 
1 ,  Onqelos,  and  ps .-Jonathan.  The  third  part  deals  with  the  date  of  the  expression  as  a 
substitute  for  the  divine  name  with  reference  to  the  views  of  A.  M.  Goldberg  and  P. 
Schafer,  and  the  fourth  part  discusses  the  nature,  significance,  and  scope  of  the  glory  of 
the  Shekinah  in  the  Jewish  tradition.  There  are  appendixes  on  the  biblical  texts  relating 
to  the  Shekinah  that  are  cited  in  the  rabbinic  writings,  additions  to  Dios-Palabra,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  phrase  “holy  spirit”  in  the  Palestinian  targumic  tradition  with 
respect  to  “spirit  of  prophecy”  in  Onqelos. 

Pistis  Sophia.  The  Coptic  Gnostic  Library ,  ed.  C.  Schmidt,  trans.  V.  MacDermot,  Nag 
Hammadi  Studies  9  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  224  gld.)  xx  and  806  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05635-1. 

This  new  English  translation  of  Pistis  Sophia  is  based  on  the  Coptic  text  as  edited  and 
emended  by  C.  Schmidt  in  1925  and  published  again  in  1954  (3rd  ed.,  1959)  along  with  a 
German  translation  by  W.  Till.  After  a  short  introduction  covering  the  history  of  the 
Askew  Codex,  the  material  description  of  the  codex,  and  the  content  of  Pistis  Sophia, 
the  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  Schmidt’s  Coptic  text  (with  minor  corrections)  and 
MacDermot’s  translation  and  brief  notes.  Where  the  present  translation  differs  from 
Till’s  German  version,  the  alternative  readings  or  versions  are  provided  in  the  footnotes, 
which  also  incorporate  Till’s  notes  on  Schmidt’s  text.  Indexes  of  words  of  Greek  origin, 
Greek  words,  selected  words  of  Coptic  origin,  and  proper  names  are  included. 

G.  Prause,  Herodes  der  Grosse.  Konig  der  Juden  (Hamburg:  Hoffmann  und  Campe, 
1977,  DM  34)  374  pp.,  32  plates,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-455-08936-4. 

Seeking  to  correct  popular  misconceptions  regarding  the  character  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  editor  of  the  weekly  publication  Die  Zeit  describes  him  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  rulers  of  the  Jewish  people.  Herod’s  close  relationships  with  the  emperor  and 
other  powerful  figures,  his  building  activities,  financial  genius,  political  skill,  and  family 
problems  are  highlighted  in  the  course  of  this  biographical  presentation.  A  chronological 
chart  listing  events  in  Palestine  and  the  Roman  empire  during  Herod’s  lifetime  and  a 
genealogical  table  of  Herod’s  family  are  included. 

G.  Reale,  Storia  della  fdosofia  antica.  III.  1  sistemi  delVeta  ellenistica  (1976,  8,000  L) 
xx  and  571  pp.;  IV.  Le  scuole  dell’ eta  imperiale  (1978,  12,000  L)  xxiv  and  701  pp., 
Cultura  e  storia  14  and  15  (Milan:  Vita  e  Pensiero). 

The  first  two  volumes  in  the  author’s  four- volume  history  of  ancient  philosophy  dealt 
with  developments  through  Socrates  and  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  third  volume 
investigates  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hellenistic  age  under  these  headings:  the 
breakdown  of  the  minor  Socratic  schools  and  the  degeneration  of  the  schools  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  and  Skepticism  and  Eclecticism.  The  volume  on 
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the  philosophical  schools  of  the  Roman  imperial  period  treats  the  final  evolution  and 
dissolution  of  the  Peripatetic  and  great  Hellenistic  schools,  the  search  for  the  incorporeal 
and  the  transcendent  (Philo  of  Alexandria,  Middle  Platonism,  Pythagoreanism,  the 
Hermetic  writings  and  the  Chaldean  oracles),  and  Plotinus  and  Neoplatonism.  Reale  is 
professor  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  on  the  faculty  of  literature  and  philosophy 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Milan. 

J.  M.  Rist,  Stoic  Philosophy  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1977,  paper  $6.45)  x  and  300  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-85736.  ISBN: 
0-521-29201-8. 

First  published  in  a  hardcover  edition  in  1969.  Rather  than  providing  biographical 
details  about  individual  Stoics  or  exploring  the  effects  of  Stoicism  on  the  social  life  of 
antiquity,  the  author  presents  a  series  of  reflections  on  Stoic  philosophical  ideas  in  order 
to  give  a  clearer  picture  of  what  Stoic  philosophy  was  about  and  to  encourage  the  view 
that  the  Stoics  were  serious  philosophers.  The  topics  treated  are  Aristotle  and  the  Stoic 
good,  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  on  human  action  and  emotion,  problems  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  Cynicism  and  Stoicism,  the  assertion  that  all  sins  are  equal,  appropriate  acts,  fate 
and  necessity,  the  criterion  of  truth,  categories  and  their  uses,  the  innovations  of 
Panaetius,  the  imprint  of  Posidonius,  knowing  and  willing,  suicide,  the  unity  of  the 
person,  and  three  Stoic  views  of  time.  Rist  is  also  the  author  of  Plotinus.  The  Road  to 
Reality  (1967;  paperback  edition,  1977)  and  On  the  independence  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
(1978). 

J.  M.  Robinson,  The  Nag  Hammadi  Codices.  A  general  introduction  to  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  Coptic  Gnostic  Library  from  Nag  Hammadi  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Claremont, 
CA:  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity,  1977,  paper  $2)  iv  and  18  pp.,  39  photo¬ 
graphs,  2  maps.  Bibliography. 

A  new  edition  of  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  exhibit  [NT A  18,  p.  403], 
this  booklet  discusses  the  significance  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  in  comparison  with 
the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  manuscripts,  the  gnostic  religion,  and  the  gnostics  and  the 
Bible.  An  annotated  bibliography  and  a  list  of  tractates  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  are 
included. 

K.  Rudolph,  Mandaeism,  Iconography  of  Religions,  Section  21  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978, 
paper  42  gld.)  x  and  29  pp.,  48  plates,  8  figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-04-05252-6. 

The  sixteen-page  introduction  describes  the  most  important  writings  of  the  Man- 
deans,  the  history  of  the  sect,  the  structure  of  the  community,  its  most  important  rituals, 
and  its  mythology  and  theology.  Rudolph  concludes  that  the  Mandean  religion  formed 
part  of  Jewish-Syrian  gnosticism  and  was  organized  as  a  baptismal  sect  characterized  by 
the  use  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The  last  part  of  the  book  contains  black-and-white 
photographs  of  illustrations  from  Mandaic  texts  and  of  scenes  from  the  present-day 
community’s  life.  A  middle  section  gives  brief  explanations  of  the  drawings  in  the  text 
and  of  the  plates. 

P.  Sacchi,  Storia  del  mondo  giudaico,  Manuali  universitari  1:  Per  lo  studio  delle  Scienze 
dell’Antichita  (Turin:  Societa  Editrice  Internazionale,  1976,  12,000  L)  xvi  and  327  pp., 
map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  opening  section,  on  the  Jewish  world  until  its  encounter  with  Hellenism,  discus¬ 
ses  great  currents  in  Hebrew  thought  up  to  the  time  of  the  Exile,  the  first  Zadokite 
period  (520  B.C.-400  B.C.),  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  the  Samaritans,  and  Jerusalem  from 
Ezra  to  the  coming  of  the  Seleucids.  The  second  part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  period 
from  the  Mac ca bean  revolt  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  treats  Palestine  under  the 
Seleucids  and  the  Maccabees,  the  Hasmoneans,  and  Jerusalem  in  Jesus’  time.  The  third 
part  focuses  on  the  major  themes  of  pre-Christian  Jewish  thought:  knowledge  as  illumi¬ 
nation,  predeterminism  and  its  implications,  salvation,  the  messianic  problem,  the  just 
person,  the  immortal  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
and  the  impure  and  the  pure,  the  two  calendars,  and  Jerusalem  in  Jesus’  time  as  the 
society  of  the  pure. 
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S.  Sandmel ,  Judaism  and  Christian  Beginnings  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1978,  $19.95)  xvii  and  510  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-77609.  ISBN:  0- 
19-502281-5. 

Concerned  with  describing  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  synagogue  Judaism  in 
its  Jewish  and  Christian  manifestations,  this  volume  traces  the  history,  institutions,  and 
religious  ideas  of  Judaism  from  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  175.  After  an  initial  section  on  the  role 
of  the  Bible,  the  historical  setting,  and  the  relevant  sources,  the  author  treats  particular 
topics:  institutions,  parties,  God,  humanity  and  Israel  in  relation  to  the  Torah,  righ¬ 
teousness  and  sin,  the  realms  of  Torah,  death  and  afterlife,  the  messiah,  the  calendar, 
penitence  and  fast  days,  proselytizing,  and  the  eminent  sages.  The  section  on  Hellenistic 
Judaism  is  followed  by  a  122-page  discussion  of  early  Christianity  in  which  Paul,  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  and  Judaism,  Acts,  and  synagogue  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Sandmel  is  also  the  author  of  Anti-Semitism  in  the  New  Testament?  (1978). 

P.  Siniscalco  (ed.),  Mito  e  storia  tra  paganesimo  e  cristianesimo.  Le  eta  del  mondo  in 
fonti  antiche,  I  libri  dei  filosofi  (Turin:  Societa  Editrice  Internazionale,  1976,  paper 
5,000  L)  245  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  anthology  presents  Italian  translations  of  passages  from  classical  and  Christian 
writers  under  five  headings:  the  age  of  the  world  and  the  golden  age,  the  biological  life 
and  death  of  persons  and  peoples,  the  idea  of  translatio  imperii  and  the  interpretation  of 
history,  teachings  on  the  origin  and  development  of  civilization,  and  the  age  of  the  world 
and  the  story  of  salvation  in  the  Bible  and  ancient  Christian  literature.  Hesiod,  Plato, 
Vergil,  Lucretius,  and  Paul  are  among  the  authors  quoted.  The  editor  has  furnished  a 
general  introduction,  a  bibliographic  essay,  and  introductions  and  comments  for  the 
individual  selections. 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible ,  ed.  H.  Cazelles  and  A.  Feuillet,  Fascicule  51: 
Qumran — Rabbinique  (Litterature)  (Paris:  Letouzey  &  Ane,  1978,  paper  150  F)  cols. 
737-1024,  15  plates. 

Almost  the  entire  fascicle  is  devoted  to  Qumran  and  the  discoveries  in  the  Judean 
Desert.  After  E.-M.  Laperrousaz’s  sections  on  the  topography  and  archaeology  of  the 
sites,  there  are  contributions  on  the  Qumran  sect  by  Laperrousaz  (history),  J.  Margain 
(Hebrew  language  and  culture),  and  P.  Grelot  (Aramaic  language  and  culture).  The 
section  on  the  teaching  of  the  Essenes.  The  part  on  Qumran  and  the  NT  contains 
OT  Apocrypha)  and  M.  Delcor  (Essene  literature).  Delcor  is  also  the  author  of  the 
section  on  the  teaching  of  the  Essenes.  The  part  on  Qumran  and  the  NT  contains 
subsections  by  E.  Cothenet  on  John  the  Baptist,  J.  Starcky  on  some  major  themes,  and 
J.  Schmitt  on  the  primitive  community  and  on  apostolic  exegesis.  M.  Broshi’s  treatment 
of  Israeli  archaeological  research  in  the  Qumran  region  will  be  part  of  a  forthcoming 
article  entitled  “Recherches  archeologiques.”  Brief  essays  by  J.  Briend  on  the  sites  of 
Qurayya  and  Quttein  and  the  beginning  of  C.  Touati’s  article  on  rabbinic  literature  are 
also  included. 

Synkretismus  im  syrisch-persischen  Kulturgebiet.  Bericht  iiber  ein  Symposion  in 
Reinhausen  bei  Gottingen  in  der  Zeit  vom  4.  bis  8.  Oktober  1971 ,  ed.  A.  Dietrich, 
Abhandl ungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen,  Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse,  Dritte  Folge  96  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1975,  paper  DM  46)  177 
pp.  ISBN:  3-525-82374-6. 

Eight  papers  prepared  for  a  symposium  on  syncretism  in  the  Syrian- Persian  cultural 
milieu  in  antiquity:  C.  Colpe  on  the  compatibility  of  historical  and  structural  analyses  of 
syncretism,  G.  Widengren  on  “syncretism”  in  Syrian  Christianity,  J.-E.  Menard  on 
Syrian  syncretism  and  Gospel  of  Thomas,  S.  Brock  on  some  aspects  of  Greek  words  in 
Syriac,  H.  J.  W.  Drijvers  on  Bardaisan  of  Edessa  as  a  representative  of  Syrian  syn¬ 
cretism  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  B.  Aiand  on  Mani  and  Bardaisan  and  the  origin  of  the 
Manichean  system,  A.  Bohlig  on  the  syncretism  of  Mani,  and  S.  S.  Hartman  on  the 
name  Ahura  Mazda.  There  is  a  preface  by  A.  Dietrich  and  a  foreword  by  G.  Wiessner. 
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A.  Vaillant  (ED.),  Le  Livre  des  secrets  d’Henoch.  Texte  slave  et  traduction  franfaise, 
Textes  publies  par  l’lnstitut  d’Etudes  slaves  4  (2nd  ed.;  Paris:  Institut  d’Etudes  slaves, 

1976,  paper  50  F)  xxvi  and  125  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7204-0059-9.  ISSN:  0079-001X. 

First  published  in  1952,  this  volume  presents  a  critical  text  of  Slavonic  Enoch 
(2  Enoch)  and  a  French  translation  on  facing  pages.  Textual  variants  and  comments 
(explanations  of  difficulties,  biblical  sources,  parallels  to  1  Enoch)  are  supplied  in  foot¬ 
notes.  The  introduction  discusses  the  Slavonic  manuscripts,  the  Greek  text  on  which 
these  manuscripts  depended,  the  character  of  the  Slavonic  version,  the  work  of  the  two 
revisers.,  and  the  relationship  between  the  extant  manuscripts.  The  texts  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  reviser’s  additions  in  manuscript  R  are  collected  in  an  appendix. 

G.  Vermes,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Qumran  in  Perspective  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World, 
1978,  $9.95)  238  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-55467.  ISBN:  0-529-05491-4. 

Seeking  to  provide  the  educated  public  and  university  students  with  an  up-to-date 
general  survey  of  research  on  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  over  the  past  thirty  years,  the  author 
of  Les  manuscrits  du  desert  de  Juda  (1953)  deals  with  the  discoveries  in  the  Judean 
Desert,  the  authenticity  and  dating  of  the  scrolls,  the  Qumran  library,  the  life  and 
institutions  of  the  sect,  the  identification  of  the  community,  the  history  of  the  sect,  the 
religious  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  community,  and  Qumran  and  biblical  studies.  Discus¬ 
sions  of  the  most  important  bibliographic  items  on  these  topics  appear  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Vermes,  who  is  reader  in  Jewish  studies  and  professorial  fellow  of  Wolfson 
College  at  Oxford  University,  presented  some  of  his  ideas  about  the  impact  of  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  on  NT  study  in  a  recent  article  in  JournJew Stud  [§  21-583].  This  book  has 
been  written  in  collaboration  with  P.  Vermes. 

E.  Wilson,  Israel  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York:  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1978, 
paper  $5.95;  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson)  xii  and  420  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-7365. 
ISBN:  0-374-51341-4. 

The  1955-59  editions  of  this  book  were  published  under  the  title  The  Scrolls  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  1969  edition  was  entitled  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  1947-1969  [NT A  13, 
p.  412].  This  new  paperback  edition  contains  all  the  material  in  the  1969  edition  except 
the  appendix.  It  adds  Wilson’s  40-page  reflection  on  first  reading  Genesis,  his  66-page 
account  of  his  travels  through  Israel  in  1954,  and  L.  Edel’s  brief  foreword. 

J.  Zandee,  “ The  Teachings  of  Silvanus”  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  New  Document 
of  Alexandrian  Theology,  Mededelingen  en  Verhandelingen  19  (Leiden:  Ex  Oriente  Lux, 

1977,  paper  55  gld.)  viii  and  166  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  the  introduction  Professor  Zandee  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  observes  that  corre¬ 
spondences  between  Teachings  of  Silvanus  and  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
relate  to  the  fusion  of  Christian  theology  with  Late  Stoic  and  Middle  Platonic  concep¬ 
tions  and  moral  teachings.  The  body  of  the  volume  investigates  these  correspondences  in 
detail  by  considering  passages  from  Teachings  of  Silvanus  (quoted  by  page  and  line  of 
Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VII)  and  comparing  them  with  related  utterances  of  Clement. 
The  author  concludes  that  “Silvanus”  and  Clement  were  more  or  less  Stoic  in  their  ethics 
and  PI  atoms  tic  in  their  understandings  of  God. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

H.  Balz  and  W.  Schrage,  Le  Lettere  cattoliche.  Le  Lettere  di  Giacomo,  Pietro, 
Giovanni  e  Giuda,  trans.  G.  Forza,  Nuovo  Testamento  10  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978, 
paper  12,000  L)  429  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

D.  G.  Bloesch,  Essentials  of  Evangelical  Theology.  Volume  One:  God,  Authority,  and 
Salvation  (New  York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1978, 
$12.95;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  xii  and  265  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-15872. 
ISBN:  0-06-0607 98-X. 
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P.  Corcket,  C.M.,  Le  Liban  dans  la  Bible,  Cahiers  de  “La  Terre  Sainte”  (Jerusalem: 
Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1978,  paper)  95  pp.,  map.  Illustrated. 

S.  J.  De  Vries,  Prophet  Against  Prophet.  The  Role  of  the  Micaiah  Narrative  (I  Kings 
22)  in  the  Development  of  Early  Prophetic  Tradition  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978, 
paper  $7.95)  xix  and  162  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-2590.  ISBN:  0-8028-1793-2. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  La  predicazione  apostolica  e  il  suo  sviluppo,  trans.  F.  Masi,  Studi  Biblici 
21  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  3,000  L)  111  pp. 

J.  Dupont,  II  metodo  parabolico  di  Gesu,  trans.  U.  Mattioli,  Biblioteca  minima  di 
cultura  religiosa  28  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  2,000  L)  87  pp.  Indexed. 

G.  Ebeling,  On  Prayer.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Today’s  World  [1966],  trans.  J.  W.  Leitch 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $2.95)  111  pp.  LCN:  78-5079.  ISBN:  0- 
8006-1336-8. 

H. -A.  Egenolf,  Die  katholische  Weihnachtspredigt  nach  1945 ,  Erfurter  Theologische 
Schriften  14  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1977,  paper  M  10.80)  xx  and  117  pp.  Bibliography. 

F.  Guillen  Preckler,  Berulle  aujourd’hui.  1575-1975.  Pour  une  spirituality  de 
I’humanite  du  Christ,  Le  Point  Theologique  25  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1978,  paper)  116  pp. 

B.  Haring,  Free  and  Faithful  in  Christ.  Moral  Theology  for  Clergy  and  Laity.  Volume 
1:  General  Moral  Theology,  A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1978,  $17.50)  xvi 
and  492  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-12253.  ISBN:  0-8164-0398-8. 

G.  Hentschel,  Die  Elijaerzahlungen.  Zum  Verhaltnis  von  historischem  Geschehen 
und  geschichtlicher  Erfahrung,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  33  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno, 
1977,  paper  M  28)  xxvii  and  370  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

M.  Miles,  Christianity  and  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  A  short  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  CBRF  Occasional  Paper  No.  7  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1978,  paper 
65p)  41  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-900128-06-2. 

The  New  Testament.  Greek  and  English.  The  Greek  Text  prepared  by  the  United  Bible 
Societies  and  the  Today’s  English  Version  from  “Good  News  for  Modern  Man,”  ed.  K. 
Aland  et  al.  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  for  New  Testament  Textual  Research  (2nd 
ed.;  New  York:  American  Bible  Society,  1966)  lvii  and  920  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

H.  Oppenheimer,  The  Character  of  Christian  Ethics,  John  Coffin  Memorial  Lecture 
1977  (London:  Athlone,  1978,  paper  75p)  28  pp.  ISBN:  0-485-16211-3.  ISSN:  0449- 
0789. 

E.  Peters  and  E.  Kirsch,  Religionskritik  bei  Heinrich  Heine,  Erfurter  Theologische 
Schriften  13  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno,  1977,  paper  M  10.80)  142  pp.  Bibliography. 

E.  Routley,  Church  Music  and  the  Christian  Faith  (Carol  Stream,  IL:  Agape,  1978, 
paper  $3.95)  x  and  153  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-916642-10-0. 

P.  Seidensticker,  La  resurrezione  di  Gesii  nel  messaggio  degli  evangelisti.  Il  messaggio 
pasquale  nell’eta  apostolica:  studio  storico-tradizionale  del  problema,  trans.  B.  Zappieri, 
Studi  Biblici  45  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  4,000  L)  203  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

- ,  Testi  contemporanei  al  messaggio  pasquale  dei  vangeli,  trans.  B.  Zappieri,  Studi 

Biblici  46  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  2,000  L)  88  pp.,  folding  chart. 

Studia  Biblica  et  Theologica.  Essays  by  the  Students  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and 
other  Theological  Institutions ,  vol.  8,  no.  1  (April,  1978). 

Trinity  Journal.  A  Journal  of  Student  Scholarship,  vol.  7,  no.  1  (Spring,  1978). 

N.  R.  Wood,  The  Trinity  in  the  Universe  [1955]  (Grand  Rapids:  Kregel,  1978,  $5.95) 
220  pp.  LCN:  78-5483.  ISBN:  0-8254-4013-0. 
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Collins,  S.J.  (JJC)  Editor,  1956-66;  Professor  Emeritus  of  New  Testament,  Weston 
School  of  Theology. 
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MA. 

Harrington,  S.J.  (DJH)  General  Editor;  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament,  Weston 
School  of  Theology. 

H organ  (MPH)  Managing  Editor,  1975-77;  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  The  Iliff  School  of 
Theology,  Denver,  CO. 

Lambrecht,  S.J.  (JL)  Professor  of  New  Testament,  University  of  Louvain. 
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Roman  Catholic  Theological  Studies,  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
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Neyrey,  S.J.  (JHN)  Associate  Editor;  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament,  Weston 
School  of  Theology. 

Pilch  (JP)  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  College  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Milwaukee,  WI. 
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